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THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 



INTRODUCTION. 

This book is a idstoiy, and not a dissertation. Is it 
founded on the knowledge and critical appreciation of the 
original texts? The reader will be able to judge of this, on 
reading the notes. As to the text, criticism has little to 
do with it: the four first centuries of Rome occupy com* 
parativelj little of it. We will here say a few words as 
to the long controversy to which these centuries have 
given rise. 

The doubt whether the traditional story of the origin 
of Rome is history, is not a doubt of yesterday. It was 
one of the first subjects to which the spirit of criticism ap* 
plied itself on its awaking. After Rome had ceased to 
command the world by the swords of the legions, she ruled 
it by two texts — canon law, and civil la^. She published 
this law not only as truth, as written reason^ but also as 
authority. She sought legitimacy for it in the ancient 
domination of the empire, in its history. Men, after 
awhile, began to interrogate this history. The precursor of 
Erasmus, Lorenzo Yalla^ gave the signal for this in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth, a 
friend of Erasmus undertook the examination of Livy, 
but still with the same caution and timidity with which 
his prudent friend wrote upon the Bible. This critic, the 
first who occupied the chair of Belles Lettres in the college 
of France (1521), was a Swiss, the fellow countryman of 
Zuinglius. A native of Glaris, he was called Glareanus. 

B 



2 HISTORY OF ROME. 

Switzerland is a land of reasoners. Despite that gigantic 
poem, the Alps, the breeze from the glaciers is prosaic; it 
breathes doubts. 

In the seventeenth century, it was the turn of patient- 
toiling and serious Holland. The Scaligers and the 
Justus Lipsius, that modern antiquity of the Leydea 
university, itself almost as venerable as that which it 
explained, had imparted to criticism the authority of their 
omniscieiace. Into the study of history, and even into 
philology, there was introduced the spirit of doubt, the 
offspring of theological controversy, but gradually em- 
bracing infinite other objects. This spirit broke forth in 
the Antmadverswnes of the ingenious and minute Peri- 
zonius, professor at Leyden (1685). He compared and 
contrasted passages, exhibited the frequent contradictions 
of the so revered ancients, and made more than one long 
established belief of erudition tremble. "His book," 
says Bayle, "is the errata of historians and critics.*' 
The greatest title of Perizonius to our gratitude is, that 
he discovered the traces of the popular songs of primitive 
Rome amid the uniform and solemn rhetoric of Livy, and 
divined poetry under the romance. 

At length, the great reformer appeared. He was a 
native of France, a Frenchman settled in Holland — ^Louis 
de Beaufort, tutor to the prince of Hesse-Hombonrg, 
member of the royal society of London, which has compre* 
bended so many free- soaring thinkers. He, as it were^ 
commenced a process in form, a quo warranto against 
the established history of the first centuries of Rome. 
In his admirable little work {De V IncertUudey S^c, 1738) 
which so well deserves to be reprinted, he with deep 
appreciation, investigated sources, and pointed out the 
gaps, the contradictions, the genealogical falsifications. 
This work prostrated the old romance to the earth. 
Raise it again who can.^ 

1 If any one could do tliis, it were the author of one of tlie last Boman 
histories published in France. 8i Pergama dextra deftndi posseni. 
Bat the opinions of the autlior as to the certainty of the first cen- 
turies of Borne, cannot injure the really beautiful portions of his work; 
his chapters on the first relations of Borne with Greece, and upon Italy 
before the Gracchi. 
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Beaufort, however, had only destroyed. Bis criticiflnny 
wholly negative, was nnfruitfiil, incomplete. He who can 
only doubt, is ddicient in depth and breadth of view, even 
in doubt. To complete the destruction of the romance, to 
resume and re-create histcMry, it was necessary to rise to 
the true idea of Borne. Every creation supposes an idea. 
The idea came from the land of idealism, from magnificent 
G-reece, from the country of saint Thomas and Giordano 
Bruno. The genius of Pythagoras is the primitive inspi- 
ration of that land. But the entire world has made its 
additions: every race, every invasion, has left a thought 
there, as each eruption deposits a layer of lava. The 
Pelae^ and the Hellenes, the Etruscans and the Samnites^ 
the Romans and the Barbarians, Lombards, Saracens, 
Normans, Suabians, Provencals, Spaniards» the whole 
human race, tribe by tribe, has appeared at the foot of 
this Vesuvius. The antique genius of numbers and the 
flchcdastic subtlety, spiritualist philosophy and the school of 
Salerno^ the Roman law and feudal law, in their opposi- 
tion, all coexisted there. And, above all this, there was 
a vast historical poetry, the inspiration of the tomb of 
Virgil, the echo of the two Tuscans who sang the two 
antiquitiefl of Italy, Virgil ^ and Dante; finally, a melan- 
choly reminiscence of the Etruscan doctrine of Ages, the 
thought of a regular rotation of the natural world and the 
civil world, where, under the eye of Providence, all 
nations unite in the eternal ehoir of life and death. There 
is Naples, there Vico. 

In the vast system of the founder of the metaphyaies of 
history, there already exist, at least in germ, all the labours 
of modem sdence. As Wolf, he has said that the Iliad 
was the work of a nation, its learned work and laat ex- 
presnon, after many centuries of inspired poetry. Like 
Creuzer and Gosrres, he exhibited ideas and symbols in 
the hcEToic or divine figures of primitive history. Before 
Montesquieu, before Gans, he i^owed how law is the off- 
spring of the manners of nations, and faithfully represents 
the whole progress of their history. All that Niebuhr was 
to discover by his vast researches, he divined; he made 

1 It is well laiown that Maatiia is an Etrusean colony. 

b2 
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patrician Rome stand out in strong relief, and revived its 
curiiB and its gentes. Certainly, if Pythagoras remembered 
that he had, in a former existence, fought under the walls 
of Troy, these illustrious Grermans ought perhaps to have 
remembered that they had all formerly lived in Vico.^ 
All the giants of criticism, already and at their ease, find 
a place in this little pandemonium of the Scienza Nuova 
(1725). 

The fundamental idea of the system is daring; more 
daring, perhaps, than the author himself suspected. It 
touches upon all the great political and religious questions 
which agitate the world. The instinct of Yico's adver- 
saries did not fail them here; hatred is ever sharp sighted. 
Fortunately the book was dedicated to Clement XII. The 
apocalypse of the new science was placed upon the altar, 
until time should break open iU seven seals. 

The text of the Scienza Nuova is this: Humanity is its 
oum work, God acts upon it, but through it. Humanity 
is divine, but no one man is divine. Those mythic heroes, 
the Hercules whose arms burst asunder mountains, those 
Lycurgus' and those Eomulus', swift legislators, who, in 
the space of one man's life, accomplished the tardy work 
of ages, are the creations of the thought of nations. God 
alone is great. When man desired to have men-gods, 
he was fain to heap whole generations in one person; to 
combine in one hero the conceptions of a whole poetic 
cycle. It was thus they obtained historic idols — ^a Romulus, 
a Numa. The people remained prostrate before these 
gigantic phantoms. Philosophy raises them, and says to 
them: That which you adore is yourselves, your own con- 
ceptions. Hereupon these fantastic and inexplicable figures, 
which floated in the air, objects of a puerile admiration, 
re-descend within our reach; they quit poetry to enter 
the realms of science. The miracles of the individual 
genius are ranged under the common law; the equalizing 
hand of criticism passes over the human race. This his- 

> Let us add, our Ballaiiehe, a great poet, a holj spirit, a genius com- 
pounded of Alexandrian subtlety and Christian candour. The breath of 
Vico fell upon Ballanche. The latter, indeed, too wholly refers himself 
to Vioo, seeming to hold in small account all that science and life have 
taught us since the days of the Neapolitan philosopher. 
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torical radictdism does not go the length of suppressing 
the great men; there doubtless remain some who rise 
above the crowd to the height of the head or the waist, 
but their foreheads are no longer lost in the clouds: they 
are no longer of another species; humanity maj recognise 
itself in all its history, one and identical. 

What is more original, is the having proved that these 
historic fictions were a necessity of our nature. Humanity, 
at first material and gross, could not, in languages still d- 
together concrete, express abstract thought, but by realis- 
ii^g it; by giving it a body, a human personality, and a 
proper name. The same need of simplification, so natural 
to weakness, occasioned, also, the designating a collection 
of individuals by the name of one man. This mythic man, 
this son of the popular thought, expressed, at once, the 
people and the idea of the people. Romulus is force, and 
the people of force ; Juda, divine election, and the people 
elected. 

Thus humanity starts from the symbol in history, in law, 
and in religion. But from the materialised, individualised 
idea, it rises to the pure and general idea. In the motion- 
less chrysalis of the symbol is operated the mystery of the 
transformation of the mind ; this spreads and grows as far 
as it can ; it at length bursts its envelope, whidi then falls, 
dried up and withered! This is manifest, more especially 
in law; law dates its revolutions and engraves them upon 
brass. Those of religions, languages, and literatures, need 
to be illumined and filled up by the history of legislation 
and jurisprudence. Rome, the world of law, necessarily 
occupied a large space in the history of the human species; 
the struggle of the symbol and of the idea, of the letter and 
the spirit, is nowhere more visible or more dramatic. 

Vice had viewed, in the example of the Roman law, this 
general law of the movement of humanity. He has disco- 
vered the true explanation of the Roman grandeur, which 
Montesquieu had not suspected; it is, that this double 
people, at once conservative and innovating, adopting 
every new idea, but slowly and after a struggle, grew 
only in fortifying themselves. '* In changing the form of 
government," says he, *' Rome always rested on the same 
principles, which were no other than those of the human 
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societj. That wMch gave to the Romans the wisest juris- 
prudence, is also that which rendered their empire the 
most vast and durable of all/* 

Thus, intent upon Rome, Yico beheld the world under 
the symmetrical form of the dtj. He considered the move- 
ment of humanity as an eterxud rotation, carsoy recorso. 
He did not perceive, or at least he does not say so, that if 
humanity proceeds in circles, the drcles are ever growing 
larger. Hence, the narrow and pettily ingenious character 
which his book assumes as it reaches the middle ages. The 
genius of number and of rhythm, of which I have else- 
where spoken, ever sets a limit to the conceptions of Italj. 
The Inferno of Dante, so well designed and proportioned 
in the harmony of its nine circles, is all depth from heaven 
to hell; it is not broad and vague, like that of Milton. 
In its narrow height, it embodies every terror but one — 
that of the Infinite. The world of the north is far differ- 
ently vague from that of the south; less determinable, 
more undecided, like a newly commenced creation. The 
landscapes of the Apennines are severe, of r^ular 
outline. There is in the south something exquisite and 
refined, but dry, like aromatics. If you would have lifis 
and freshness, go to the north, into the depths of forests 
without end or limit, under the green oaky watered by the 
continuous rains. There are still found the barbarian 
races, with their blond hair, th&r ruddy cheeks, their 
eternal youth. It is their lot to revive the green age of 
the world; Rome was once renewed by the invasion cNf the 
men of the north; and there was needed, too, a man of the 
north, a barbarian, to revive the history of Rome. 

**Jn my country," sa}rs Niebuhr, proudly, ^<in the 
country of the Ditlunarsians, there has never been a serf." 
This small and energetic population maintained' itself free 
to the seventeenth century, against the great states which 
surround it. There, amidst such infinite revolutions, has 
the spirit of individual independence of the old Saxon 
tribes been preserved. The Grennans, according to Tacitus, 
lived apart, and did not like to shut themselves up in 
towns. The Dithmarsians are still scattered about in 
Tillages. The feudal spirit of the middle ages never pene- 
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trated their marshes. They, with the Frisians, are the 
best representatives of primitive Germany. 

The son of a celebrated orientalist, a man of the north, 
Niebuhr, looked neither to the north nor to the east. He 
eartj left finances and politics^ to turn his thoughts 
towards Rome. As soon as the Austrian armies had onee 
more thrown Italy open to the Grermans, in 1815, he also 
to<^ the field, and commenced his successful invasion. 
His first victory, like that of the great Theodoric, was 
at Verona. He had scarcely enter^ that city, when, in 
its library, he put his hand upon the manuscript of the 
IntiUutes ^ Grains, which had been lying there for so many 
years unnoticed, unknown. Thence he victoriously advanced 
to Rome, bearing with him, as tpoUa opimoy the precious 
palimpsest, and bearded the abb6 Mai in the very 
Vatican. 

And doubtless, the triumphant barbarian had clainis 
upon a city to which he brought back its ancient laws in 
aU the purity of their primitive text. He took possession 
of Borne by right of occupation, tanquam in rem nulitus^ 
and set up his prcsUnium in the theatre of Marcellus. 
Issuing thence, day afier day for four years, he daringly 
rummaged the old city, and questioned it, and distribntod 
it, like a master, mnong the races who founded it; now to 
the Etruscans, now to the Latins.^ He stirred up the 
dust of the kings of Rome, and dissipated the shadows 
whioh had for so many centuries played before the eyes of 
mankind. Italy looked on and groaned; but the predic- 
tion was to be accomplished, as in the time of Alaric : 
Barbarus! heul cineres , , . , ossa Qutriniy tufas videre! 
dunpaUt i$uoUni. 

He has destroyed, but he has also re^constrQCted; re- 
constructed, as he might, doubtless: his book is as the 
Forum boariumy so imposing with all its monuments, well 
or iU-restored. You often feel the GrotMc hand, but it is 

* Director of the bsnk of Gopenhftgen ; coundllor to the Idng of 
Prussia. 

' Whatever the mutations of opinion in Niebuhr, it is his glory, so 
far back as 1812, (twelve years before the appearance of Thierry's ad- 
mirable work,) to have thoroughly appreciated the importance of the 
question of races. 
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always wonderful to see with what power the barbarian: 
raises these enormous ruins. 

It must be admitted, Niebuhr knew antiquity as antiquity 
did not always know itself. What,. compared with him^ 
are Plutarch and many other Greeks, in the comprehen* 
sion of the rude genius of the primitive ages? He all the 
better understands ancient barbarian Borne, that he bore 
something of her in himself. He is as one of the long- 
haired authors of the Salic law, Wisogast or Windogast^ 
who, having gained the right of citizenship, sits with the 
sage Coruncanius, the subtle Scssvola, and old Cato. Do 
not venture to attack this colleague of the decemvirs, or to 
9peak lightly of him. 

And now that this great man himself is no more, he has 
left in his city of Borne a Grerman colony, who have just 
completed the inventory and description of their con- 
quest.^ 

And we> Frenchmen, shall we not claim some portion 
of this Bome, which once was ours? The long and broad 
German sword is heavy, no doubt; but is not that of 
France of keener edge ? For my part, I could not con- 
sent to remain silent; even in the first pages of my work, 
where alone I encounter that of Niebuhr, 'I have not 
servilely followed him; I have often stood aloof from his 
audacious hypotheses. I know that it is often impossible 
to present a serious history of an age, almost all the 
monuments of which have perished. Italy furnished the 
idea, Germany the sap and the life. What remains for 
France to supply? Method, perhaps, and exposition. A 
complete exposition of the development of a nation throws 
light also upon its cradle. To discover origins, we should 
not, perhaps, always grope about in the darkness which 
surrounds them, but stand amid the light of better known 
periods, and direct that light upon the uncertain periods. 
In other words, we can only judge of an organized body 
by its ensemble; the knowledge of its parts, and of their 
harmonious proportions, can merely authorise induction 
as to that which is and always will be wanting. 

What I have said here must only be understood of the 

1 Description of Romcy by MM. Bonsen, Gherard, &c., first Tolome« 
geological and physical part. 
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fotir first centuries of Eome. As to those which follow^ 
up to the end of the republic, all has to be done. 
Germany furnishes no aid. There still remains to be told, 
what we think we know, and what we know we know not, 
as to what men Hannibal and Caesar were; how, from Sclpio 
to Marcus Aurelius, Rome was conquered by Greece and 
the East, which she thought to conquer. There still 
remains to be followed, in its devouring progress, from the 
Gracchi to Marius, from Marius to Fompey and Cicero, 
the power of the equestrian order, of that usurious aristo- 
cracy which depopulated Italy, and then, by degrees, the 
provinces; usurping all estates and having them cultivated 
by slaves, or leaving them in pasture. 

As to the empire, its history turns upon four points: 
the last development of Roman law; the first development 
of Christianity, considered in itself, and in its struggle 
with the philosophy of Alexandria; and finally, the contest 
between the Roman genius and the Grerman genius. How- 
ever great my admiration of the subtle erudition of Gib- 
bon, I will venture to say that these four points have been 
but touched upon in his immense work. 

There are in this first part of my work various un- 
avoidable hiatus, and several which are intentional. I 
have often spoken of slavery, but not sufficiently; I have 
scarcely indicated the points of departure of Roman laws, 
and that of Latin literature. These developments will 
more fitly find a place in the second part. It was enough 
for me here to point out the unity of the finest life of a 
people that ever was. One word as to this unity, and as 
to the divisions of which it is susceptible. 

Roman civilization has three ages. The Italian^ or na- 
tional age, ends with Cato the elder. The Greek age, 
commenced under the influence of the Scipios, produces as 
its fruit in literature, the age of Augustus; in philosophy, 
Marcus Aurelius. Lastly, the Oriental spirit introduced 
into Rome, more slowly and with far greater difficulty, 
ends with vanquishing the conquerors of the East, and 
imposing its gods upon them. Cybele is brought to Italy 
so early as the second Punic war, but four hundred years 
more elapse, ere two Syrians, Heliogabulus and Alexan- 
der Severus, establish the gods of their country. Another 
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century passes ere Christiani^, with Constantine, takes 
possession of the empire. 

The political history of Borne, that of the Boman city, 
allows of an analogous division. 1. In ^e first epoch the 
city forms and organizes itself by the levelling and min- 
gling of the two nations, contained within its walls — ^patri* 
cians and plebeians; the work is completed about the year 
350 before the Christian era. 2. In the second epoch, the 
emjpire forms itself by conquest, by the mingling and level- 
ling of all foreign nations ; the empire is formed, but the 
city id dissolved, and loses its identity. Up to the wars of Nu- 
mantia and Numidia inclusive, or, if you prefer it» until the 
social war (about a hundred years b. c.) Rome subjects 
the world, and gains subjects; from the social or Italian^war^ 
she makes Romans, citizens. The Italians having once 
broken down the gates of the city, every people gradually 
enters it. 

The ordinary division into the EepubHe and the j^m- 
pire^ has, however, one great advantage. The moment in 
which Rome ceases to fluctuate between several chiefs, in 
order to obey one sole general or emperor, coincides with 
the Christian era. The empire unites and settles, as if to 
receive with more collected earnestness the Word of Judea 
and of Greece. This Word bears within it life and death; 
like that terrible liquor, of which one single drop killed 
Alexander, and which neither steel nor diamond could 
hold; it must needs spread; it bursts its vase, it dissolves 
the city which receives it. At the same time that, by the 
proscription of the Roman aristocracy and the equality of 
the civil law, the imperial levelling begins, the Christian 
levelling gradually and silently gains ground. The invi- 
sible republic rises upon the ruins of the other, which 
knows not of it — Jesus Christ dies under Tiberius. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 
ITALY. 

CHAPTER L 

ASPECT OF HOME AND OF MODSSN LATIUM. 

From the summit of the Aperniines, whose long chain^ 
extending from Lombardj to Sicily, forms, as it were^ 
the dorsal spine of Italy, descend towards the west two 
deep and rapid rivers — ^the Tiber, and the Anio— 75?i?#r«,. 
Teverane; thej unite in order then to fall together into 
the sea. In a remote antiquity, the lands situate to the 
north of the Tiber and the south of the Anio were occu- 
pied by two ciTilized nations — the Tusci and the Osci, or 
Aua<»ui. Between the two rivers and the two nations, 
tiie barbarian and warlike country of the Sabines stretched 
in the form of a lance*head towards the sea. It was 
toward the point of this dekoy that, seven or eight hun- 
dred years before our ^a, Kome arose, the great Italian 
city, who, unfolding her bosom to the various races by 
which she was surrounded, subjected Italy by Latium, 
and by Italy the world. 

This country is now depopulated; of the thirty-five 
tribes, the majority are scarce represented by a half ruined 
viilaJ Although Borne is stiU a great city, the desert com- 
mences within its very walls. The foxes who hide them- 
sdives all day in the ruins of the Palatine hill, go at 
night to drink in the Yelabrum.^ The flocks of goata, the 
great oxen, the half-wild horses you meet there^ in the 
very midst of the noise and luxury of a modem capital, 
reeal to you the solitude which surrounds the city. IT 
you pass the gates, direct your steps towards one of the 

> Bonstetten, Voyage tur le theatre ttessixdermen limres de VEneide. 
« Id, ib. 13. % 
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blue summits which crown this melancholy landscape, and 
follow, across the Pontine marshes, the indestructible Ap- 
pian way, you will find tombs, aqueducts, perhaps even 
some deserted farm, with its monumental arches; but no 
cultivation, no movement, no life; at distances, a flock, 
guarded by a ferocious dog, which flies upon the passers- 
by like a wolf, or a buffalo, raising its black head' above 
the marshes, while, in the east, flocks of rooks stoop from 
the mountains wilh hoarse croakings. If you l!iuiii to- 
wards Ostia or Adea, you will probably see a few "miser- 
able creatures in rags, hideously meagre, and trembling 
with ague. In the beginning of the present century, a 
traveller found in Ostia no other population than three 
old women who were taking care of the town during the 
summer. His young guide, a boy of fifteen, who shared 
his provisions, said to him, his eye glittering with *fever: 
^* And I also know what meat is; I tasted it once."^^ * 

Amidst this misery and desolation, the- cbuiitrf -^pre- 
serves a singularly imposing and grand character. 'Those 
lakes upon mountains, in a frame, as it were, of bea)&tiful 
beeches and superb oaks; that Nemi, the mirror oJt the 
Tauric Diana, speculum D%an<B ; that Albano, the antique 
seat of the religions of Latium; those heights, which 
command the plain on every side, form a crown werthy 
of Rome. It is from Monte Musino, the ara mtiHce of 
the Etruscans^ — ^it is from its dark and gloomy grove.^hat 
you should contemplate the Foussin landscape. In ^days 
of storm, more especially when the heavy sirocco' w'^ghs 
down upon the plain, and the dust rises in whirling eddies, 
then does the capital of the world appear in all her sdinbre 
majesty. 

When you have passed the Piazza del Popolo, arid -the 
Egyptian obelisk which adorns it, you will proceed dbwn 
the long and mournful Strada del Corso, which yet is the 
most animated street in Rome. Follow it to the CapHol; 
mount the Senators' palace between the statue of lifarcus 
Aurelius and the trophies of Marius, and you find -ybur- 
self in the very asylum of Romulus, intermontium. ■ This 

1 Bonstetten, Voyage sur le theatre des six derniers livres de VEneide, 
' See, respecting this mountain, Sir W. Cell's Topography of the 
Environs of Rome. ^ 
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elevated spot separates the town of the living fron^ the 
town of the dead. In the first, which covers the ancient 
Campus Martins, you distinguish the columns of Trajan 
and Antoninus, the Pantheon, and the most daring edifice 
of the modem world. Saint Peter's. 

Turn: under your feet you behold the Forum, the Via 
triumphalisy and the modem hospital of the Consolation 
near the Tarpeian rock. Here are heaped up confusedly 
all the ruins, all the ages of antiquity; the arches of 
Septimus Severus and of Titus, the columns of Jupiter 
Tonans and of Concord. Beyond, on the Palatine hills, 
are melancholy ruins, the sombre foundations of the im- 
perial palaces. Further on, still to the left, the enormous 
mass of the Coliseum. This unique spectacle drew a 
cry of admiration and horror from the philosopher, 
Montaigne.^ 

1 " M. de Montaigne observed : * that there is nothing to be seen of 
ancient Borne but the sky under which it had risen and stood, and the 
outline of its form ; that the knowledge he had of it was altogether 
abstract and contemplative, no image of it remaining to satisfy the 
senses ; that those who said that the ruins of Borne at least remained, 
said more than thej were warranted in saying ; for the rains of so 
stupendous and awful a fabric would enforce more honour and reverence 
for its memory ; nothing, he said, remained of Bome but its sepulchre. 
The world, in hatred of its long domination, had first destroyed and 
broken in pieces the various parts of this wondrous body ; and then,, 
finding that, even though prostrate and dead, its disfigured remains still 
filled them with fear and hate, they buried the ruins itself; that the 
few indications of what it hod been, which still tottered above its grave, 
fortune had permitted to remain there, as some evidence of the infinite 
greatness which so many ages, so many intestine and parricidal blows,. 
and the never-ending conspiracy of the world against it, had not been 
able entirely to extinguish ; but that, in all probability, even the dis- 
figured members that did remain, were the least worthy of all those 
that had existed, the malignant fury of the enemies of that immortal 
glory having impelled them to destroy, in the first instance, that which 
was finest and most worthy of preservation in the imperial city;'$bat 
the buildings in this bastard Bome, which the moderns were raising 
upon, or appending to, the glorious structures of the antique woj;id, 
though they sufficed enough to excite the admiration of the ^present 
age, yet seemed to him to bear a close resemblance to thos^ nests, 
which the rooks and the swallows construct upon the roofs and walls 
of the churches in France, which the Huguenots have demolished. 
Nay, when he considered the space which this tomb occupies, he feared 
that the real extent, even of that, was not known; he doubted whether 
the greater portion of the grave itself had not been buried ; it appeared 
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The colossal amphitheatre, {Coliseum^) where so many 
Christians have suffered martyrdom, effaces by its grandeur 
^yery other human work. It is a monstrous mountain o€ 
stones, a hundred and fifty-seven feet high by sixteen 

to liim t3iat the enormous pile whioh, years ftgo, was formed merely of 
such miserable diggings^up, as bits of tiles and broken pots, a pile 
which had attained the height and size of many natural mountains* (for 
he considered it to be as high as the hill of Gurson, and twice as large), 
was an express ordinance of fate, to let the world thoroughly under- 
stand, by this strange and amazing proof of grandeur, how surpassing 
was the glory and pre-eminence of the city against which they had con- 
spired. He said he could not at all comprehend, when he saw the 
limited space of some of these seven hills, especially the most famous, 
such as the Capitoline and the Palatine, how they could have held so 
great a number of buildings as have been ascribed to them, Merely 
looking at the remains of the Temple of Peace, the site of the Forum 
Bomanum, the ruins of which look like a mighty mountain, just fallen 
asunder, he could hardly understand how two such edifices could stand 
even on the whole space of the Capitoline hill, yet, beside these, there 
were on the hill twenty-five or thirty temples, besides a number of 
private houses. But, in truth, many of the conjectures which one has 
formed from pictures of the ancient city, are not at all borne out, when 
you get there, for even the site has undergone infinite changes ; some 
■of the valleys are filled up, even the deepest of them ; such, ibr instance, 
as the Velahrum^ which, on account of its lying so low, was selected 
as the main sewer of the city, and formed a water-course ; even this has 
now become as high as the other natural mountains whioh surround it, 
and this has solely been done by the gradual agglomeration of the ruins 
of old Rome ; so, the Monte Savello is nothing but the heaped-up ruins 
of part of the theatre of Marcellus. He fully believed that an anei^it 
Boman, could one be brought back, would not be able to recognise the 
place. It has more than once happened that, after digging a long way 
down, the workmen have come to the top of some high column, which 
still remained standing on its base far beneath. The modem arehiteots 
never think of looking for any other foundation for their houses than 
the tops of old buildings, the roofs of which ordinarily form the floors 
of modem cellars, deeming it in no way necessary to make any exami- 
nation as to the foundation of the old edifice itself, or the stitbitity of 
its walls ; they securely base their own structure upon the ruined tops 
of the stracture below, just as chance has happened to dispose them 
during the lapse of ages, and here they raise their modem palaces, as 
firm and safe as though the foundations were solid rocks. There are 
many whole streets that stand above the old ones full thirty feet.'*— 
Montaigne's Journey to Italy ^ by Hazlitt, p. 671. 

" On arriving, I fell on my knees, raised my hands to heaven, and ex- 
claimed : * Hail, holy Rome, made holy by the holy martyrs, and by 
the blood which has been spilt here.* " — Michelefs Life of Luther^ 

EUBOPEAH LiBBABT. 

♦ The Monte Testaceo, 
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hundred and forty in circumference. This mountain, half 
ruined, but richly decorated by nature, has its plants, its 
trees, its flowers. Modern barbarism has derived entire 
palaces from it, as from a quaiTy. The destination of 
this monument of murder, in which Trajan caused ten 
thousand captives to perish in a hundred days, is every- 
where visible in its ruins; you still see the two doors, at one 
of which the living entered, while through the other they 
carried out the dead bodies, sanavivaria, sandapilaria.^ 

At the door of the Coliseum, is the fountain, wherein, 
according to tradition, gladiators were wont, after the com- 
bat, to wash their wounds. The pUlar of this fountain 
was also the first mile-stone of the empire, all the roads of 
the Roman world were reckoned from this monument of 
slavery and death. 

Beyond the Coliseum and Mount Palatine, and beyond 
the Aventine, Rome is prolonged by its tombs. There 
yon find the subterranean sepulchre of the Scipios, the 
pyramid of Cestius, the tower of Cecilia Metella, and the 
catacombs, the asylum and tomb of the martyrs, which, it 
is said, extend beneath Rome, and even beneath the bed of 
the Tiber.2 

Contemplated thus from the Capitol, this tragic city 
readily presents, in its principal monuments, the progress 
and unity of its history. The Forum exhibits to you the 
republic ; the Pantheon of Augustus and Agrippa, the 
reunion of all nations and the gods of the ancient world in 
one empire and one temple. This monument of the cen- 
tral epoch of Roman history occupies the central point of 
Rome, whilst, at the two extremities, you behold in the 
Coliseum the first struggles of Christianity, and in the 
church of Saint Peter, its triumph and domination.' 

* Pasno 88. Perpettue et FelicUatiSf c. 10, apud Rainard. See also 
Sidonis ApoIIinar. ep. 2. 

■ See Les Catacombes de Rome. See also d*Agincourt, ffist. de Fart 
par Us Monumens. 

s Liyy, y. 54. See further, as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of the position of Rome, Goethe, Antohig. 3. 1 ; the work of Messrs. 
Biinsen and Gherard on Rome ; Breislak. PhyBic. and Lytholog. Tra- 
vels, ii. 246 (as to the geological character of the soil). Pliny, iii. 6; 
xxxvii. 77; Memoires de Napoleon, iii.: Memorial of St. Helena, 
Sept. 1816. 
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CHAPTER n. 

DESCBIPTION OF ITALY. 

Beautiful Italy, between the glaciers of the Alps and 
the fires of Yesuvius and of Etna, seems thrown in the 
centre of the Mediterranean, as a prey to the elements and 
to the races of men. Whilst the snows of the Alps and 
the Apennines continually threaten to flood the northern 
part, the lands of the south are buried beneath the lava of 
the volcanoes, or overthrown by internal convulsions. 

A thing apparently contradictory, this country, cele- 
brated for the purity of its sky, is that, of all Europe, where 
the earth receives the greatest quantity of rain-water.^ 
The reason is, that the rain here scarcely ever falls but in 
great storms. The slopes are abrupt; let but one day's 
heat melt the snow on the mountains, a brook which 
scarce trickled over a strand, two hundred feet wide, be- 
comes a torrent, overflowing its banks. In the fourteenth 
century, a storm of rain well nigh swept away the city of 
Florence. All the rivers of Italy bear this character of 
capricious violence; all wash down from the mountains a 
slime which gradually raises their beds, and would spread 
them over the adjacent plains, if they were not supported 
by dykes. The sea itself seems, in several places, threat- 
ening to invade the lands on the western coast. Whilst 
it has retired from Ravenna and Adria,^ it is daily flUing 
up the port of Leghorn with sand, and when the Southern 
wind blows, refuses to receive the tributary streams ;3 this, 

» MicaU, 213. 

' A village near BaTenna is called Classis, The port of Adria is now 
eight leagues inland. 

3 The direction and distribution of the waters, the abrupt Yariatiors 
of beds, the whole economy of irrigation occupied an important place 
in Boman legislation. Tacit. Annul. 1 : "It was next proposed to the 
senate, by Arruntius and Meius, whether, in order to restrain the over- 
flowing of the Tiber, a new course should be given to the rivers and 
lakes by which it was swelled; upon tliis question the deputies of 
several cities and colonies were heard. The Florentines besought that 
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perhaps, would render it impossible ever to drain the Ma- 
remma and the Pontine marshes.' 

But it is Lombardj especially which is menaced bj the 
waters.^ Thfe Po is above the level of the house-tops of 
Ferrara.^ As soon as the waters rise above the ordinary 
level, the entire population fly to the dykes: the inhabi- 
tants of this district are engineers, under pain of death. 

Northern Italy is a bajsin inclosed by the Alps, and 
traversed by the Po; several great rivers, which descend 
from the mountains, the Tesino, the Adda, &c., all contri- 
bute to swell the Po, and give to it a character of change 
and of temporary fury, which one would not expect to find 
in a stream which waters such fiat plains. This country 
owes to the slime of so many rivers an extraordinary fer- 
tility.* But the rice fields which you meet with in every 
direction, tell you that you are in one of the most humid 
countries in the world. The utmost power of an Italian 
sun scarce suffices to heat the earth; nor can it at all pro- 
duce the vine between Milan and the Po.^ 

Throughout Lombardy, the towns stand in the plains, 
like the villages of the Celts, who founded them. The 
vegetables of the north and the Celtic accent, tell you as 
far as Bologna, and beyond, that you are in the midst of 
populations of northern origin. The sun is burning, the 
vine essays to dimb the trees, but the horizon is ever 
closed in with snow. 

On leaving Liguria, the entangled chains of the Apen- 

the bed of tbe Clanis might not be turned into tbeir river Amus ; for 
that the same would prove tbeir utter ruin. A similar objection was 
urged by the Interamnates, since tlie most fruitfhl jtlains in Italy would 
be lost if, according to the project, the Nar, branched out into a rivulet, 
overflowed them ; nor did the Reatiniaus fail to remonstrate against 
stopping the outlets of the lake Velinus into the Nar; for, they said, 
it would overflow the adjacent country." 

* Vitruvius, in common with some modern writers, considers that the 
Pontine marshes have no flow because they are below the level of the 
sea. 

2 Rammazini, Be Fontibus Mutimensibus. Near Modena, and in 
Sicily, there are volcanoes which throw up mud. 
» Ptony, Architecture Hydravlique. 

* See, on the peculiar fertility of Italy, Pliny, xviii. 2, 18 ; Columella, 
Hi. 3 ; Dickson's Roman Agricult. I. 

» Sismondi, Agric, de Toscane, p. 175. 

C 
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Bines, rising from the last Alps, stretch to the soath the 
whole length of Italy; and beyond Italy, into Sicily, where 
they rise high as the Alps, in the enormoos mass of £tna.^ 
Thus the whole peninsula is divided into two long strips 
of earth. The eastern, the March of Ancona, the Abruzzi, 
Apulia, is a land of secondary, or more frequently, of 
tertiary formation, identical with that of Dlyria and of the 
Morea, from which the Adriatic alone separates it. The 
western side, on the contrary, (Tuscany, Latium, the Terra 
di Lavoro, Calabria,) is a land everywhere marked by the 
traces of fire, a land which, but for the sea, would form 
one country with Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily.^ Thus 
the Apennines not only divide Italy; they separate two 
vast geological systems, of which they are the point of 
contact; their chain, in many places double, is the junction 
of the borders of two basins, the one of which has for its 
bed the Adriatic, the other the sea of Tuscany.^ 

The aspect of the two coasts of Italy is not less difPerent 
than their geological nature. Towardi9 the Adriatic, there 
are meadow lands, forests, and torrents, whose course is 
always in a straight line, which pass at a bound from the 
mountains to the sea, and which often cut off all commu- 
nication.^ These torrents must have isolated and kept in 
a barbarian state the shepherds, who in ancient times were 
the only inhabitants of their rugged valleys. If we except 
Apulia, the temperature of this coast of Italy is colder. 
It is colder at Bologna than at Florence, although both 
are under much the same latitude.** 

Upon the coast of Tuscany, Latium, and the Campania, 
the principal rivers leisurely meander through the interior 
of the land; they are natural routes; the Clanis and the 

1 At its base, Etna has a circumference of 100 miles. Its extreme 
height above the level of the sea is 10,484 feet. 

2 See Brocchi, Geol. de I'ltalie, and Brone's geological map of 
Europe. 

* In the whole of the account of the physical oharacter of Italy, I 
am sanctioned by the high authority of M. Elie de Beaumont. 

* The March of Ancona is no exception. " The soil of Ficenum,'' 
says Strabo (V.), " is better for fruits than for grain." A portion, cleared 
at an early period of its wood, has lost the common characteristic of 
this coast. 

A At Bologna there is but one harvest, at Florence two. — Sismondiy 
vt svp. 
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Tiber lead £roin Etraria to Latium, the Liris from Latium 
to Campania. Despite the ravages of inundations and 
YolcanoeSy these fertile yaUejs invited agriculture, and 
seemed marked out to receive joung nations, as in a cradle 
of com^ wine, and olives. 

When you pass from Lombardj to Tuscany, the country 
assumes a singularly picturesque character. The towns stand 
upon eminences, the villages cling to the mountain sides 
like eagles' nests. The fields rise in terraces, in graduated 
slopes, which sustain the earth against the rapidity of the 
waters. The vine, mingling its foliage with that of the 
poplars and elms, hangs in clusters of varied grace. The 
pale olive-tree modifies in every direction the tints; its 
light foliage communicates to the country a transparent 
and aerial aspect. Between Massa and Pietra Santa» 
where the road for several leagues traverses whole forests 
of elive-trees, you would almost fancy yourself in the 
Elysium of Virgil. 

In the more elevated regions, where the olive does 
not grow, rise the chestnut, the robust oak, and even the 
pine. The fir is scarce met with beyond the Alps. From 
October to May, descend the hardy mountaineers, leading 
their flocks to the Maremma or Campagna of Home; 
returning in the summer to the mountains, where the 
grass continues fresh but short, under the shade of the 
broad chestnuts. The flocks of the dusty plains of Apulia 
return every smnmer to the AbruzzL The toll they pay 
on entering the mountains was the readiest and clearest 
revenue of the kingdom of Naples. It was one of the 
principal causes of the war between Louis XII. and Fer- 
dinand the Catholic (1524). 

Until we enter tl:^ kingdom of Naples, excepting the 
vine and the olive, we scarcely meet with southern vege- 
tation ; but once in the happy Campania ( Campania Felix), 
whole woods of orange-trees are to be seen. Here commences 
those plants of Africa whi^h akoost frighten us Europeans; 
the palm, the cactus, and the thorny aloe. The ancients 
placed upon this coast the palace of Circe. The true 
Circe, with her terrors and her seductions, is the nature 
of the south. It appears in this delightful country, under 
an aspect of unlimited power and homicidal violence. 

c2 
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" See Naples, and then die," says the Italian proverb; 
and certainly, nowhere else are life and death brought into 
such abrupt and immediate contrast. In that enchanted 
bay, amidst this heaven fallen upon earth, (un pezzo di 
cielo caduto in terra,) sleep the buried towns of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, whilst in the horizon is the incessantly 
smoking pyramid of Vesuvius. At its side the Phlegean 
fields, bristling with old craters; in front, the rock of Capri. 

Nothing can give an accurate idea of the fertility of 
this plain; it maintains five thousand inhabitants the 
square mile. So, when you have passed the gloomy 
defiles and deserts of the Calabrian Syla,^ and descend to 
the noble shores of Magna Grssca, to the ruins of Crotona 
and the site of Sybaris,* the vegetation is so powerful, 
that grass browsed in the evening, springs up again ere 
the morning. But it is more especially towards the point 
of Italy, quitting that forest of gigantic chestnuts which 
crowns Scylla, where one embraces at a glance both Italy 
and Sicily, and the colossal amphitheatre of Etna, which, 
covered with snow, burns like a perpetual altar in the centre 
of the Mediterranean ; it is then that the traveller utters aery 
of admiration, on reaching this sublime termination to the 
road he has pursued from the Alps. This valley of Reggio 
combines all sorts of recollections— -of Ulysses and the 
Punic wars; Hannibal and the Arabs and their con- 
querors, the Normans; but it is still more charming 
from its fresh breezes, and its trees laden with 
oranges. Sometimes, during the great heats, the cur- 
rents stop, the sea rises several feet, and if the air becomes 
thick and stormy, you see at daybreak every object on the 
two coasts reflected in the horizon, and multiplied under 
colossal forms. This is what is now called the fairy 
Morgana (Fata Morgana ») 

From Nicotera in Calabria, you already observe Etna; 
and by night, the fiame of Stromboli is seen rising from the 
isles. These two volcanoes, which form a triangle with 

' The forest of Brutium, whence Rome and Syracase derived the 
materials for their fleets. The vast wood extending between Paula and 
C astro vUlari, a distance of twenty -five miles, has no other inhabitants 
than wolves and wild boars. 

* See, Sejour d'un officier Fran9ais en Calabre, de 1807 k 1810. 
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YesuviuSy appear to commumcate with it, and for the 
last two thousand years, the eruptions of Yesuvius and of 
Etna have always alternated.^ It is probable that they 
succeeded the extinct volcanoes of Latinm and Etruria. 
It would seem that a long train of volcanic matter extends 
under the soil, from the Po to Sicily.^ Some leagues 
from Piacenza, there has been found, underground, the 
great city of Yelia, the capital of thirty cities. The lakes 
of Thrasymene, of Bracciano^ of Bolsena, and another in 
the Ciminian forest, are the craters of yolcanoes, and 
people have often seen, or thought they saw, beneath 
their waters, buried towns. Mount Albano, Mount Preneste, 
and those of the Hemici, have thrown out flames.' From 
Naples to Cumse alone, sixty-nine craters are found.^ 
These convulsions have more than once changed the 
aspect of the country in the strangest manner. The 
Lucrine lake, once celebrated for its fish and naumachea, 
is now nothing but a marsh, partly filled up with the 
Monte-Nuovo, which was thrown up in 1538. On the 
other side of the Monte*Nuovo is Avemo, quern non 
impune volanteSy and which, on the contrary, is now limpid 
and full of fish. 

Herculaneum is buried beneath a mass ninety-two feet 
in depth. To produce such a heap, it would almost seem 
that Yesuvius itself must have been projected into the 
air. We have precise details as to several eruptions; 
among others, that of 1794.^ On the 12th of Jime, 
firom ten in the evening to four in the morning, the lava 
descended to the sea, in a stream 12,000 feet long, and 
1500 feet wide, and ran into it to the length of sixty 
fathoms. The volcano vomited forth matter equivalent 
to a cube of 2,804,440 fathoms. The town of Torre del 
Grreco, inhabited by 15,000 persons, was overthrown; at 
ten or twelve miles from Yesuvius, at tnid-day, people 
had to walk by the light of torches. The ashes lay 14^ 

' Except those of 1682 and 1776. 
s Aecording to the conjecture of SpaUanzani. 

* See the learned memoir of M. Pelet-Radel, on the Teracity of 
Dionysius of Halicamassiis. 

* Breislak, Voyage Phys. et Lithol. dans la Campagnie, i. 18. 

» Id. ib. 
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inches deep for three miles around the mountain. The 
flames and smoke rose seven times higher than the vol- 
cano.' Then came a fortnight of impetuous rain, which 
carried everything before it — houses, trees, bridges, and 
roads; killed men, animals, and tore up trees by the very 
roots, except pear-trees and olives, which remained green 
and vigorous. 

These disasters are nothing, however, compared with 
the fearful earthquake of 1783, in which Calabria thought 
itself about to be overwhelmed. Towns and villages 
crumbled away, mountains were thrown down; peculations 
fleeing from the heights, took refuge on the coast: the sea 
quitted its bed, and engulphed t^em. The number of 
killed was estimated at forty thousand.^ 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE PBLASOIAMS. 

WiTQ the ante-historical iievolutions of the volcanosof Etni- 
ria and Latium, Lemnos, Samothrace, and many islands of 
the Mediterranean, analogous convulsions correspond in 
the history of nations. With this old world of e^diausted 
craters and extinct volcanoes, is buried a world of lost 
nations^ a fossil race, so to speak, of whom criticism has 
exhumed and united a few bones. This race is no less 
than that of the founders of the Italian society. 

The civilization of Italy is the work neither of the 
Iberian population of Lygurs, nor of the Umbrian Celts, 
still less that of the Slaves, Yenetes or Yendes, not even 
of the Hellenic colonies which, a few centuries before 
the Christian era, established themselves in the south 
of Italy. It appears to have had as its principal authcn:, 
the unfortunate race of the Felasgians, elder sister to 
the Hellenic race, equally proscribed and persecuted 
throughout the world, both by the Hellenes and by the 

1 See de Buch, Journal de physique, An. tu. 
' See Yicenzio, Dolomieu, Hamilton, &c. 
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barbarians. It was, it would seem, the Felasgians who 
brought into Italy, as into Attica, the stone of the domestic 
hearth, (J^estia^ vesta^) and the stone of limits, (zeus 
herkeiosy) the foundation of property. Upon this double 
base, arose, as we hope to prove, the edifice of the dvil 
hw, the great and dii^inctive originality of Italy. 

Whatever opinion may be adopted as to the migra- 
tions of the PeJasgians, it appears evident that many cen* 
turies before our era, they governed all the countries 
situated upon the Mediterranean from £truria to the 
Bosphorus. In Arcadia, Argolis, and Attica, in Etruria 
and Tiatinm, perhaps in Spain, they have left indestrue- 
tible monuments; walls formed of enormous blocks, which 
seem heaped up by the hands of giants. These works 
are called, Srom the name of a Pels^c tribe, cydapean. 
Bough and unformed in the enclosure of Tyrinthum, in 
the constructions of Arcadia, of Argolis, and the country 
of the Hemici, these monstrous blocks are squared in the 
apparently more modern walls of the Etruscan cities. 
Those eternal ramparts have indifferently received all gene- 
rations within their circuit; no revolution has shaken 
them. Firm as mountains, they seem to bear with de- 
rision the superstructures of the Groths and Bomans, 
which crumble away at their feet. 

Before the Hellenes, the Pdasgi occupied all Greece 
as £u: as the Strymon,^ comprising thus idl the Arcadian, 
Argive, the Thessalian, Macedonian, Epirote tribes. The 
principal sanctuary of these Pelasgi was in the forest of 
Dodona, where the prt^etic dove rendered her oracles 
from the summit of a sacred column. Other Pelasgi 
occupied the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace, 
the centre of their religion in the East. Thence they 
extended along the coast of Asia, in the countries after- 
wards called Caria, iBolia, Ionia, and as far as the Helles- 
pont. Upon this coast, facing Samothrace, arose Troy, 
the great Pelasgic town, whose founder, Dardanus, arriv- 
ing, according to various traditions, from Arcadia, from 
Samothrace, or from the Italian town of Cortona, formed 

> See Herod, i. 67 ; ii. 51 ; vi. 137 ; viii. 44. JEschylus, Suppl. 
T. 248 ; Thuoyd. ii. 9t) ;, yL 2 ; Aristot. PoliL vii. 10. Dion. HaJic. i. 
Strabo, v. tI. • 
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by these fabulous migrations a symbol of the identity of 
all the Pelasgic tribes. 

Nearly all the coasts of Italy had been colonised by 
Pela8gi; first by the Arcadian Pelasgi (JEnotrians and Peu- 
cetians), then by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi (Lydians). Driv- 
ing out the Siculi, the ancient inhabitants of the country,^ 
to the island which has assumed their name, or readily 
identifying themselves* with them, from the analogy of 
manners and language,^ driving other of the ancient in- 
habitants into the mountains, they founded upon the coasts 
the towns of Coere and Tarquinii, Bavenna, and Spina, 
the ancient Venice of the Adriatic. Upon the coast of 
Latium, the Argive Ardea, with its king Tumus or 
Tyrrhenus, and Antium built by a brother of the founders 
of Ardea and Bome,^ appear to have been Pelasgic settle- 
ments, as well as Spanish Saguntum, a colony of Ardea. 
Near Salerno, the great medical school of the middle ages, 
the temple of the Argive Juno, founded by Jason, the Pe- 
lasgic god of medicine,^ indicates, perhaps, that the adjacent 
towns, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Mardna are of Tyr- 
rhenian origin. Facing theset owns, we find the Pelasgic 
Teleboans at Capri, and even upon the river Tiber. 
Tibur, Falerii, and other towns were founded by Argive 
Siculi, that is to say, probably by Pelasgi. 

According to tradition, they had built twelve towns in 
Etruria, twelve upon the banks of the Po, and twelve to 
the south of the Tiber. It is thus that in Pelagosionian 
Attica we find twelve tribes, twelve townships, twelve 
cities, and one Ai*eopagu8, whose first judges were twelve 
gods. In Greece, the Thessalian Amphictyonic council, 
in Asia, those of the JSolians and lonians, were each com- 
posed of twelve towns. There were the same analogies 
in the names as in the numbers. In Asia, in Thessaly, 
and in Italy, we find the Pelasgic town of Larissa. Alex- 
ander, the Molossian, unfortunately for himself, found 
in Magna-Grecia the river Acheron and the town Pan- 

' Sicelas, Italus, the same name, like ScXAoc, *^KXfiv, and Latinus , 
Lakinius. Niebuhr. 

* Paiisanios identifies the Siciili witli the Pelasgi. 

■ Dionys. Halic. i. * Strabo, v. Creuzer, ii. 314. 
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dosia, which he had left in Epirus. In Italy, as in Epirus, 
there was a Chaonia. In the Epirote Chaoniahad reigned 
a son of the Thessalian Pjrrrhus and the Trojan Andro- 
mache. 

One is astonished to find a race, spread over so many 
countries, entirely disappear from history. Its various 
tribes either perish or are fused with foreign nations, or 
at least lose their names. There is no example of a 
destruction so complete. An inexpiable malediction is 
attached to this people; all that their enemies relate of 
them is ominous and bloody. It is the women of Lemnos 
who, in one night, strangle their husbands; it is the in- 
habitants of A^lla who stone the Phodan prisoners. 
Perhaps we may explain this disappearance of the Pelasgii, 
and the hostile tone of the Greek historians in reference 
to them, by the scorn and hatred which heroic tribes 
entertained for the agricultural and industrial populations 
who had preceded them. 

This was, in fact, the character of the Pelasgi. They 
adored the subterrene gods who guarded the treasures of 
the earth; agriculturists and miners, they sought in the 
earth gold or com. These new arts were odious to bar- 
barians; in their eyes, all industry! which they do not 
understand is magic. The initiations which admitted 
men to the various corporations of artisans, aided by their 
mystery the most odious accusations. The magic worship of 
flames, that mysterious agent of industry, that violent action 
of human will upon nature, that mixture, that sullying of the 
sacred elements, those traditions of serpent-gods and men- 
dragons of the East who worked their deeds by fire and 
magic, all this terrified the imagination of the heroic tribes* 
They had but their sword wherewith to oppose the un- 
known powers of which their enemies disposed, and there- 
fore they everywhere made use of the sword. It was said 
that the Telchines of Sicyon, of Beotia, Crete, Rhodes, 
and Lycia, could at will pour the mortal waters of Styx over 
plants and animals.^ Like the witches of the middle ages, 
{dfXyufy to charm, fascincUe,) they predicted and raised 
tempests.^ They pretended to cure maladies; could they 



%l/^ 



1 Strabo, xiv. ' Athen. Deipnos, tu. 
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not also inflict them on those whom they hated? The 
Cabiri of Lemnos, of Samothrace, and Macedonia^ (the 
same name desigmited the gods and their worshippers,) 
were smiths and miners, like the Cyclops of Peloponesus, of 
Thrace^ of Asia Minor, and of Sicily, who penetrate, the 
lamps fixed on their fiMreheads, into the d^ths of the 
^artlL 

Some derive the name of Cabiri from Kaieiny to bom; 
others from the Cabirimy the strong men of Persia, who 
acknowledged a smith for their liberator; or from the 
Hebrew CAo^mnt, associates (the conserUes or campkees 
o£ Etruria). What is certain, is, that they ador^the 
formidable powers who reside in the entrails of the earth. 
.£i6tr, biry still signifies the devil in the Maltese dialect, 
that curious wreck of the Punic language.^ The Cabirite 
gods were adored under the form of wide vases; one of 
them was placed on each domestic hearth. The potter^s 
art, thus sanctified by the Pelasgi, seemed to have been 
cursed in its principle by the Hellenes, in conmion with 
all industry. DsBdalus, (that is to say, the skilful,) the 
potter, the smith, the architect, is everywhere represented 
feeing, like Cain, the ancestor of Tubalcain, the Hebrew 
DacdflJus; the murderer of his nephew, he withdraws to 
the island of Crete, and fabricates the cow of Pasiphse.^ 
He flees firom the anger of Minos to Sidly and Italy^ 
where he is welcomed and protected; a symbol of the 
colonization of these countries by the industrious Pehu^ 
and of their adventurous expeditions. Prometheus, tibie 
inventor of arts, is nailed to mount Caucasus by the 
usurper Jupiter, who has conquered the Pelasgic gods; 
but the Titan predicts to him that his re^ will end.^ 
Thus, in the middle ages, the oppressed Britons threatened 
their conquercnrs with the return of Arthur, and the fall 
of their domination. 

The industrious Pdasgi were treated by the warlike 
races of antiquity, as tiie city of Tyre was by the Assy- 
rians of Paalmanazar and Nabuchodonosar, who twice 
furiously essayed to destroy it; as, in the middle ages. 



> Creuzer, ii. • See Hoeckh. 

* ufiichylttay JhrometheuSf t. patskn* 
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were the industrious or commercial populations, the Jews^ 
Moors, Frorencals, and Lombards. 

Hie gods seemed to league with men against the 
Pelasgi. Those of Italj were doubtless strncl^ after the 
Yoleanic convulsions, by unprecedented secures, a drought 
which burnt up the pastures, which dried up even the 
livers; destructive epidemics which caused mothers to 
miscarrj, or to produce monsters. They accused them- 
selves of having vowed to the Cabin the tithe of all they 
produced, and yet of not having sacrificed the tenth of 
their children. The oracle claiming this fearful sacrifice, 
the moral instinct revolted against the religion. The 
people rose everywhere, says Dionysius of HalicamassuSy 
in defiance of their chiefs.^ A crowd of men quitted 
Italy and spread over Greece and among the barbarians. 
These fugitives, everywhere pursued, became slaves in 
various countries. Li Attica, the lonians made them 
construct the Cyclopean wall of the citadel.^ The Pelasgi 
who remained in Italy were subjected, those of the norUi 
(Tyrrheni) by the barbarian people of the Basena; those 
of the south (^notrians and Peucetians) by the Hellenes,' 
and especially by the Achean town of Sybaris.^ The 
fnoBlogy of language caused them to adopt the Greek 
without difficulty; and even when Lucania and Brutium 
fell imder the yoke of the Sabellini or Samnites, they 
qK>ke indifferently the Oscic and the Greek. Yet this 
unfortunate population of Brutii (t. «., revolted slaves),* 
descended in a great measure from the Pelasgi, remained 
almost always in a state of dependence. Slaves of the 
Greeks, then of the Lucanlan Samnites, they were con- 
demned by Rome, in punishment of their idliance with 
Hannibal, to fulfil for ever servile offices in the consuls' 
estabtishments, to be carriers of water and hewers of 
wood.^ Yet Rome might have remembered that her own 
origin was also Pelasgic Did she not herself pretend 

> Dionys. i. « Herod, vi. Pausan. Attic. 

* The slaves of the Haliots were called Pelasgi ; Steph. Braz. t» 

* Strabo, vi. 

A Id. ih. Diod. xvi. Festus, verba hruUUes, 
' Appian, BeUo. Hannib. sub. Jin. 
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that, afltet the fall of Troy, .^^eas brought into Latium 
the penateSf bound in fillets, and the eternal fire of Vesta?* 
Did she not honour the sacred island of Samothrace as 
her mother;^ so that the victory of Borne over the Hellenic 
world seemed the tardy vengeance of the Pelasgi? The 
.^Sneid celebrates this victory. The poet of Tyrrhenian 
Mantua^ deplores the downfall of Troy, and sings its 
restoration in the foundation of Rome, as Homer had 
celebrated in the Iliad the victory of the Hellenes and 
the fall of the great Pelasgic city. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OSCANS LATINS, SABINES. 

'^ Cjrce," says Hesiod,^ '^ heui by Ulysses two sons, Latinos 
andAyrios (the barbarian), who, from the depths of the sa- 
cred isles, governed the celebrated race of the Tyrrhenians" 
I would interpret this passage in the following manner: 
From the Pelasgic navigators and magicians (>.«., indus- 
triab) sprang the two great Italian societies, the Osci (of 
whom the Latins are a tribe), and the Tttsci or Etruscans. 
Circe, daughter of the sun, has all the characteristics 
of a Pelasgic Telchine. The poet represents her to us 
near a great fire, seldom useful in a warm country, unless 
for an industrial purpose; she is spinning or preparing 
potent drinks.^ The prudent Ulysses, an indefatigable 
navigator, is not the original hero of the warlike tribes 
who replaced the Pelasgi in Greece; it is a type which 
they must have borrowed from their predecessors the 
Pelasgi. Who, before the Pelasgi (Siculi, ^notrians, Pence- 
tians, Tyrrhenians) were the inhabitants of Italy ? Amid the 
many conjectures, we will ofier also our own, which have, 
at least, the advantage of simplicity and coherence. The 
first Italians must have been the Opid, men of the earth, 

> Creuzer, ii. 312. « Pliny, ii. Senr. ad ^n. iii. 12. 

> Mantua was an Etruscan colony. 
* Theog. V. 1111—1115. ■ Virg. ^n. VII. 
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{(ops) ^ autochthones, aborigines. Opiciy opsciy con* 
tractedy becomes Osciy^ and with various aspirations, ecud 
(ancienis)y^ which comes to the meaning of autochthones, 
Volsci and FaUsciy^ finally, by extension of Osciy Ausonu^ 
Aurunci, K this name opici does not designate a race, it 
at least certainly comprehends peoples of the same lan- 
guage, the ancient inhabitants of the plains of Latium and 
Campania, more or less mixed with the Pelasgi and the 
inhabitants of the mountains, distinguished by the name of 
Sabiniy SabelUy SamruteSy ffavvirai, men of the javelin?^ 
These populations, in fact, adored the god of death and 
war under the form of a javelin. Thus the people of the 
Oscic tongue were divided into two tribes, which I shall 
compare to the Dorians and lonians of Greece, the 
SabeUi, shepherds of the mountains, and the Opid or 
Osci, labourers of the plain.^ The establishment of the 
Hellenic colonies, and the invasion of the SabeUi, who gra* 
dually descended from the Apennines, more and more 
limited the country of the Ausonians, Osci, or Opid; 
and from the time of Alexander,^ the name of Opica ap- 
pears confined to Campania and Latium. In the 
time of Cato, Oscan was synonymous with barbarian. 
Still the Oscic language predominated over the entire 
south up to the gates of the Greek colonies. Although 

' See Buttmuin LexUogufur Homer and Hesiod, Terbo 'Xinfiyata. 
2 Festiis. 

' Ennius, Sanfeius in 8erv. i£n. i. lO.'Casci vocati sunt, quos pos- 
teri aborigines uominaveniut ; v. Columua ad fragm. Ennii, p. 14, ed. 
Hess. As to the identity of the Volsci, £qui. and Falisci, see Varro, de 
Hn. Lot. vi. 3. 

* Coriadini (ii. 9) establishes that Fometia, or Snssea Po- 
metia, the capital of the Volsci, was also called Cammena, that is to 
say, ancient, according to Ennius, Ausona, Aumncia, an additional 
proof of the identity of the Osci or Ansouians, with tlie Volsci. See 
also Diony. Fr. iv. Senr. JEn. vii. 027 ; Festus, verb, Ausonia. 

^ Cato in Dionys. ii. Strabo, v. designates the Sabelli autochthones 
(^ aborigines, first inhabitants of a coontry, men of the land, opici). 
The Osci, Volsci, Sabini, Samniti, Brutti (who were chiefly Samnite 
Mamertians) all fought with the same weapons. 

**Et tereti pugnant mucrone veruque Sabello" (£n. Yii. 665). 
^* Volscosqne verutos" (Georg. ii. 168). See also the Bruttian coins. 

• Aristotle, Polit. vii. 10. 
' Plin. xxix. i. 
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a Latin^ author appears to distinguish the Roman dialect 
from the Oscic, this language was clearly understood at 
Borne, since the farces called AteUanea were delivered 
in it. 

The language of a people is the most important monu- 
ment of its history. It is more especially by this it is 
classed in such or such a division of the human species. 
The Oscic, Sabine, and Latin languages were united by the 
strictest analogy. The few words which have been pre- 
served of the two first are easily referable to the Sanscrit,' 
the source of the Latin language. Thus the ancient popu- 
lations of the centre of Italy are connected by language, 
and, doubtless, by blood, to that great family of nations 
which has spread from India to J^gland, and which is 
designated by the name of Indo-Germanic We are not 
led to adopt this opinion by feeble analogies. The 
resemblance of a considerable number of words, the 
more striking analogy still of grammatical forms attest 
that the ancient idiom of Latium is allied to the Sanscrit 
as to its source, to the Greek, as to its nearest branch, to 
the German and Sclavonic by a more distant relationship. 
The resemblances we shall indicate will suffice to mani- 
fest this connexion of languages and nations, but we 
cannot in this work make a complete demonstration of it 
Yet the few examples given are an important testimony, 
because they are all taken from words in conmion use, 
from those which have most reference to the intimate life 
of a nation. Chance may lead people to adopt some 
scientific terms, some new expressions of ideas before un- 
known, but never the words which concern the more vital 
parts of human existence, its dearest ties, its most imme- 
diate wants. 

We can only conjecture what were the religions of 
Italy before the arrival of the Pelasgi; perhaps the objects 

* " Osc^ et Volscfe fabulantur. nam latine nesciunt." Titinius in Festo. 
Osce et VoUce appears to me simply one of those redundancies so 
common in the Latin tongue, such as felix favstumque^ purvm pium- 
que, and so on. In reference to the analogy of the Sabine with the 
Roman language, see Ottf. Muller, IHe Etrusker einleitung^ and Vairo, 
de L. Lat. c. 12 .... e Grecis {nominibvs deorum) nonnuUa in utra-' 
que lingua kahent radices, vt arbores qu<e in confinio nata, in utroque 
agro serpunt. 

* Appendix I. 
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of her worship were the rude fetidies that she eontiniied 
to adore — such as bread, lances, rivers, (the Vultumo, the 
Numidus, the Tiber, etc.,) the lakes of Albunea, of Cu- 
tilio, hot springs (of Abano), black and boiling waves (of 
the lake Asanto).^ The Pelasgi themselves placed the 
centre of their religion in Italy, on the border of a lake 
upon which was a floating island.^ 

The chief god of the Sabelli was Mamers, Mavors^ 
Mars or Mors, who was adored as we have said, un- 
der the form of a lance. He is, perhaps, the form ex- 
cepted, the Pelasgic Axiokersos.^ The shepherds also 
honoured a kind of Italian Hercules, Sabus, Sancus, Sane- 
tus, Semo^ Songus, Fidius, the author of their race, a 
deified man, such as we find at the head of every heroic 
religion. In this land of storms and mephitic exhalations, 
they also adored Soranus, Februus, the god of death, and 
Summanus, the god of the nocturnal thunder, which 
roars with such terrible fory through the defiles of the 
Apennines. 

The principal object of the worship of the agriculturists 
was Satumus-Ops, god-goddess of the earth; Djanus- 
Djana, divinity of heaven, perhaps the same with Lunus- 
Luna, and with Yortumnus, the god of change. Dianus^ 
limited within the circle of the solar revolution, became 
Annus- Anna, and the latter, considered in relation to the 
fecundity of the earth and the abundance of provisions^ 
took the name of Annona. This religion of natura-natu- 
ranSy and of natura-naturata, to borrow the barbarous 
but expressive language of Spinosa, had its festivals at the 
end of winter, Saturnalia, MatronaUa, In December, when 
the sun rose triumphant over the frost, the statue of old 
Saturn, usually chained (like that of theMelkarth of Tyre),. 
was fceed from its bonds. The slaves, released for several 
days, became the equals of their masters, and shared in the 
common deliverance of nature. On the first of March, the 
Sabines, and on the 29th of May, the Arvales,^ celebrated, 
by songs and dances, the god of life and death. Mors, MarSy 

1 Micali, ii. 40. « Dionys, i. 

» Creuzer, ii. 508. 
* Mariid, Gli atti e monumenti di FrateUi Arvaliy and Gell, x. 15. 
Plin. XYiii. (See Appendix II.) 
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Mavors^ Mamers, The fire of Vesta was extinguished 
and rekindled; the women made presents to their hus* 
bands, and addressed their prayers to the genius of femi- 
nine fecundity (Juno Lucina), The generative power 
was invoked for earth and for man. As in £truria, each 
man had his guardian genius^ his Jupiter, each woman her 
Juno. The Vesta of the Pelasgi was reproduced under 
the Italian form of Larunda, mother of the Lares, and 
their Zeus Herkeios still protected the fields, under the 
shapeless figure of the god Terminus. Each labour of 
agriculture had its god, which presided over it. We know 
the names of those which the Flamen of the Dea-Dia, the 
Italian Ceres, invoked at Rome: Vervactor^ Reparatory 
AbaratoTy ImporcUor, Insitor^ OcccUor, Sarritar, Subrun* 
cator, Messor, Convector^ Promitor^ But no divinity 
was adored under more names than Fortune, Chance: 
Fortuna, Fors banusevetituSy that god, whoever he be, 
that causes success. These are some of the names under 
which Fortune was invoked: Muliebris, equestris, hrevis^ 
mcLscula, obsequens, respicienSy sedens, barbara^ mammosa^ 
dtibia, viscata, vicina, libera, adjutrixy virilism and lastly, 
the real name of Fortune, Fortuna hujusdiei " Vosue 
velit an me regnare hera, quide ferat fors Virtute expe- 
riamur." This was the motto of Rome. 

Thus a double worship prevailed with these nations, as 
with the Etruscans, that of Fortune and C/uinge, and that 
of Mature, personified in the gods of sedentary and agri- 
cultural life; above the god of life and death, that is to 
say, of change in nature. 

The foreign origin of this religion is everywhere visible, 
although it is impressed in its form with the sombre na- 
tionality of ancient Italy. The gods are unknown gods, 
full of a terrible mystery.* The Romans added to their 
prayers: " Quisquis deus es; sive deus es, sive dea; seu 
alio nomine appellari volueris."* Greece had created her 

1 See Brisson, de Formulis. 

■ Ennins. 

3 See Blum's Essay on the Origins of Bomon History (Eiuleitieug, 
&c.) 

^ Whatever divinity you be, inrhether a god or a goddess, or by what 
other name you are pleased to be called. 
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gods, had fonned them after her own image; she seemed 
to pky with them, and each day added some pages to her 
divine history. The Italian gods are immovable, inactive; 
wbilst the Greek gods formed among themselves a species 
of Athenian tribe, those of Italy scarcely ever united in a 
family. In their isolation we perceive the subsisting dif- 
ference between the races which imported them. They 
all go, it is true, two and two; hermaphrodites in the elder 
times, each had become a couple, husband and wife. But 
these unions are not fruitful, they are exotic trees, which 
become* sterile under a foreign sky.^ The Greek Dionysius 
congratulates them on not having among them, as among 
the Greek gods, either combats or amours; at never being, 
Hke the latter, wounded or captive, at not compromising 
the divine nature by mixing with men. Dionysias forgot 
that active and moving divinities, though less imposing 
indeed, help to perfectionate humanity. The Italian gods, 
on the contrary, in their silent immobility, awaited, until 
the second Punic war, the Greek myths, which were to 
give them life and motion. 

The religion of the Greeks, inspired by the sentiment 
of the beautiful, could give birth to art; but the Italian 
gods, not participating in the life or passions of man, have 
nothing to do with the human form. The Eomans, says 
Hutarch,^ raised no statue to the gods until the year of 
Rome 170. All the heroic nations, Persians, Romans, 
Germans, (at least the majority of the latter,) were for a 
long time iconoclasts. 

It is not sufficient to characterise these tribes by their 
religion; we must follow them in their agricultural 
labours, and collect what remains of the ancient maxims 
of Italic wisdom. The Romans have preserved many of 
these; and although presented to us by writers relatively 

> See Varro, in August. Civ. Dei. vii. 11. GelUus, xiii. 22. 

" The addresses which are offered to the immortal gods according to 
the custom of the Bomans, are found in the books of their priests, and 
in moDy of their ancient compositions. We there meet the phrase 
Laciam Satnmi, Salaciam Keptuni, Horam Quirini, Jnritem Quirini, 
Maiam Volcani, Nerien Junonis, Molas Martis, and Nerienen Martis " 
Hersilia would thus have implored for peace between the Bomans and 
the Sabines : Nerla Mari'is, te ohsecro pacem dare. 
- Life ofNvmat 

D 
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modem, I believe them to be of higfa antiquitj, sance the^ 
must date at least from the time when the land was still 
ealtivated bj free hands. Certainij tfaejr do not belong to 
the slaved who^ at a later period^ came from distant laada 
to cultivate the soil of Italy, and die there in silence. 

This agricidtural science, on which the Romans pfiided 
themselves, was common to Latiom, Campania, Umbria, 
and Etruria; the Etruscans, indeed, seem to have been 
superior in this respect to all the othar Italian peopfte« 
We. know the ingenuity they displayed in directing the 
coarse of the waters, the care with which they soj^Knted 
by walls the cultivated earth, ever in danger otherwise of 
sUpping down the abrupt declivities. They gave, says 
Pliny, nine successive labours in their fidds. The most 
illustrious agriculturists of whom Rome boasts, Cato and 
Marius, were not Romans, but men of Tusculum aad Ar* 
pinnm. 

These old maxims, simple and grave, like all those wfaidi 
sum up the practical sense of nations, have no poetical 
character; they affect rather the legislative form. PBny 
calls them oracukiy the name often given to the answers 
of the jurisconsults: — 

<' He is a bad agriculturist who buys that with winch 
his land could have supplied him. He is a bad economist 
who does by day what he may do at night. Worse stiU^ 
who does on a working day what he ought to do on holy- 
days. The worst of ail, who in fine weather works under 
his roof rather than in the fields/** 

Sometimes the {nrecept is inculcated under the form of 
a story. ^^ A poor labourer gives to his eldest daughter 
for a marriage portion the third part of his vmeyard, and 
does 80 well with the remainder, that he finds himsdf as 
rich as he was before. He gives another third to his 
second daughter, and still has as much." Sometimes the 
form is paradoxical and antithetical: ** What arc the ways 
of cultivating the field to the greatest profit ? The good, 
and the bad, as the old oracle says;" that is to say, yoa 
must cultivate the land as well as you can, and at the 
least possible expense, according to the circumstances 
and abilities of the cultivator. ** What is good cuhiva- 

> Piiny, xviii, 0. 
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tkm? To pkyagh tbe land. W«ll» and wbmt next? Pkmgh 
It again. And what tb«n? Manure tbe land. — Wliat yields 
^ most certain and rapid profit? SkilM postaring. Next? 
Indifferent pasturing. Last of all? Even bad pasturiag.*^ 

Pliny aind Columella give a prayer of tba old Italian 
kboarers, which would imply in these tribes great gen- 
tleness of manners. In sowing the grain they prayed the 
gods to send U up pient^lfyfor themselves and fir iheir 
neiffkbaters; but all that we know of the hardness of 
these remote ages^ ill agrees with this philanthropy. An 
M maxnn says, in an opposite spirit: ** Three evils 
are equally hurtful ; sterility, contagion, and neigh- 
bours." We shall more fulty develop, in sneaking of 
the wcffk of Cato mi agriculture, all the harshness of the old 
Latin genins. lliey were a patient and tenacioas people, 
steady and regnhir, avaricious and grasping. When such 
a nataon beccRtnes warfike, these habits of avarice and 
avidRty are soon converted into a spirit of conquest. Such, 
in the middle ages, was the character of the Normans, of 
that agrienltuntl, iklgioos, and conquering people, who, as 
they themselves confess in their chronicle, ^ways desired 
goMaigrTier, and who, in fact, did gain England and the 
two Sicilies. Nothing more strikingly resembles the 
Boman genius. 

Hurt of the Sabelliui shepherds, still more rude and bar- 
barons, their wandering life daring the greater part of the 
year, led them, more immediately than the agricultural 
trib^ to brigandi^ and conquest. Obh'ged to conduct 
th^ ^oeks, and to folkiw the pastures, every season, from 
the forest to the plain, and from the valley to the moun- 
tain^ they left the old men and children, incapable of these 
kHig journeys, upon the inaoces^ble summits of the Apen« 

' 1 Col. vi- priBf. Pliny, xviii. 5. and see Varro, Columella, xi. 3; 
Ac., Pliny, xvii. 13, Palladio, 1. 5. 

2 We find it even in. the magnificent idealiz&tion of agriculture pre- 
sented by the Georgica of Virgil (Book I.) " Wlience men, a hardy 
nee, sprung up .... in hardsMps urgent, surmounting every obstacle. 
But unless you both vex the ground with assiduous hanows, fright 
away tlie birds with noise, and with the pruning knife restrain the shades 
of the cUurkeaed field, and by prayers call down the showers. . . . Also, 
while thy labour proves in vain, thou shalt view another's simple store, and 
in the woods sokiM tli^ haager by shaking down acorns from the oak.'* 

d2 
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nines* Their Tillages, like those of the Epirotes, were all 
situated upon the heights. Cato places the cradle of their 
race towards Amitemum, on the highest point of the 
Abruzzi, where the snow never disappears from the Ma* 
jella. But from thence they spread over all the central 
chains of the south of Italy. The scarcity of herbage 
under a burning sky, the immense space required by this 
wandering life, constantly obliged the shepherds to sepa- 
rate, whether they would or not, and to form a great num- 
ber of petty societies. Thus in Genesis, Abraham and Lot 
agree to depart one from the other, and to go one to the 
east and the other to the west. 

In bad years, the Sabellians vowed to Mamers, the god 
of life and death, the tenth of all that should be bom in 
the course of one spring; this is what they called ver sa^ 
crum,^ It is probable, that, in the beginning, no excep* 
tion to this cruel vow was made in favour of children. 
As the Sabellians became a numerous people, they con- 
tented themselves with abandoning their children. Rejected 
by their fathers, and become children of Mamers, Mamer^ 
tinP or Sacranif^ as soon as they attained the age of twenty 

1 " The use of the sacred Sx)ring is found among the Bomans. The 
following is the form observed in the second Punic war. * Do ye will 
and order, that this thing should be performed in this manner ; if the 
republic of the Boman people, the quirites, shall be saved and preserred, 
as I wish it may, in these wars for the next five years, the Boman. 
people, the quirites, shall give and present (which war is between the 
Boman people and the Carthaginians, and which war is with the 
Cisalpine Gauls,) whatsoever the spring shall produce from heads of 
swine, sheep, goats, oxen, and which shall not have been consecrated, to 
be sacrificed to Jupiter. Beckoning from the day which the senate and 
people shall appoint, let him who shall make an offering do it when he 
please, and in which manner he please ; in whatsoever manner he does 
it, let it be considered duly done. If that which ought to be sacrificed 
die, let it be unconsecrated and let no guilt attach. If any one unwit- 
tingly wound or kill it, let it be no ii^ury to him. If any one shall 
steal it, let no guilt attach to the people, or to him from whom it 
was stolen. If any one shall unwittingly offer it on a forbidden day, let it 
be esteemed duly offered ; also, whether by night or day, whether slave 
or freeman perform it. If the senate and people sbaU order it to be 
offered sooner than any person shall offer it, let the people be acquitted 
of it.' " — ^Livy, xxii. 10. 

> Probably identical with the name of two Sabelliaa tribes, the 
Marsi and the Marrucini. 

» Festus V. ver, sacrvm, sacranu Serv. JEn, vii. 796 ; Dionys. i. 1 7 
Strabo, y. 
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they departed for some foreign land. Some of these colo- 
mes, conducted by the three sacred animals of Italy — ^the 
woodpecker (picus),^ the wolf, and the ox— descended, one 
colony to Ficenum; another to the country of the Hirpini, 
{Srpus, wolf, in the Osdc language ;^) a third to the country 
which as yet only bore the generic name of the Opici, and 
which became Samnium. This last colony was in its turn 
the metropolis of great settlements in Lucania and Cam- 
pania, where the Samnites subjected the Opici.^ From 
Lucania, they infested in their expeditions the lands of the 
Greek colonies, which, about three centuries and a half 
after the foundation of Rome, formed a first league against 
these barbarians, and against Dionysius the elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse, two powers which equally threatened them, and 
between which they were speedily crushed. 

This vast dominion, in which were inclosed all the 
strong positions of the south of Italy, seemed to destine 
the Samnites to combine the peninsula under one yoke. 
But the love of unlimited independence, which all the 
Samnite tribes had retained from their pastoral life, always 
prevented them from forming into a body. Nothing was 
more various than the genius of these tribes. The Sa- 
bines, neighbours of Rome, were considered as equitable 
and moderate as the Samnites were ambitious. The Pi- 
centines were sluggish and timid, the Marsi warlike and 
intractable. Who^ asked the Romans, could conquer the 
Marsi or wUhcut ihe Mard f^ The Lucanians were inve- 
terate thieves^ who delighted only in theft and ravage; the 
Campanian Samnites had become brilliant cavalry, prompt 
to attack and prompt to fly. Each tribe assumed the cha- 
racter and the culture of the invaded countries. The 
Samnite coins bore Etruscan devices; those of the Luca- 

' PUny, X. 18. 

2 Strabo, v. — The Bomans bad a saying : " Where there's a wood- 
pecker there's also a wolf." Plut. Quast, Bom. 21. Romnlas, in grati- 
mde, had diTine honours rendered to the woodpecker, which had sup- 
ported him, with the wolf. Seneca, ap. August, vi. 10. They sacrificed 
a dog to the wolf. The door of new-married people was rubbed with the 
grease of a wolf. Plat. Qiunt. Bom. 19, 87. 

' Capua was taken about four centuries before the Christian era. 
Diod. xii. 31. Livy, \v. 37. 

* Appian, Bell. Ciy. i. 
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BianB, Greek tefctos; tibe otiiar tribok followed Ite Obde 
and Lttkia alphabet. All the tribes made war upoa eaek 
oilier. The Marsi^ Marrociniy Peligni, and Yestuii» differ- 
ing in goTemmeat but united m a federal teague^ were ad 
war with the Samnitea, who^ on the other aid^ were aa* 
flailed bj the Lucanians. The Samnite tribes were net 
strongly united aosong themselves^ except in the time ^ 
the wars widi Bome^ during which iksj elected a general 
in chief, am embratmr^ or imperaior. The dominion of 
the Lucanians received a terrible blow, when, towards the 
year 400 after the foundation of Boiney some SMreeaavy 
troops whom they employed revolted against them, and, 
nniting witii the aneienfc inhabttants of the cosntry^ esta* 
blished themseiyes in the strongholds o£ Calabna, under 
the title of Brutii, titat is to say, renrolted sbves. These 
at first no dbnbt accepted this name as a defiance,' and 
afterwards they explained it move hononrahiyy by referring 
their origin to Brntns,the son of Hmirie» anid Patetin 
that is to say, of heroism and foce& 



CHAPTER V. 



TUSCI, OR laTRUSGANS. 

The diversity of the Osclc tribes, their restless character, 
ever prevented them from forming a great society. The 
attempt at a powerful and enduring feieraticn took plaoa 
only in Etruria. 

What was this Etruscan people that so strongly 
marked with its impress Roman society, sketched, so to 
speak» by the Oscic and Sabine populationA? They called 
themselves Autochthones; in fact, says Dionysius, *'they 
claimed alliance with no people in the world.'* And yet 
there is none to which criticbm has not essayed to connect 

' Sic Q& the SanmUe eoios of th« sooial mr. Kiclrafar, i. 6. 
' In the flame way as the gueux of HiiUaiid, the 8cmM*ciMttM of 
France, &c. 
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It ksB SQCcesmtfy demanded of Etruria wheAer 
flhe was Greek, Pbenician, German, Celtie, Iberian? The 
silent gentns has made na t^j. 

Ijt^ US in our tum examine the monnments of Etruscan 
art^ Let us eontemplate those mais;»Te blocks of the walls 
of YoUerra; let ns disinter those ^egant yases o£ Taiqninii, 
or Cinfdom, let us penetrate these hypogea, more mjs- 
terioiM than the Necrop<4e8 of Egypt 

Tbe personages represented on their yases, bas-reliefs, 
sre generally little men, with large arms and large heads;* 
sometiiDea with a long, thick nose, which reminds one of 
the statues fbund in the Mexican ruins of Pftlanque. The 
subjects are rdigious ceremonies and sumptuous banquets, 
where the women are seated with the men. The cos* 
toasee are splendid; we know that the Bomans b<Mrrowed 
from the Etruscans the laticlayivm, or senatorial rebe, the 
pratexta, the saeerdotal apex, as well as their cnrule 
Gfaaira, their lictors, and the paraphernalia of their triumphs. 
You will find u{m» these monuments traces of afl the 
leligiotts of antiquity. This eagle-horse carries me to 
Persia; these personages, who cover their months as they 
address a superior, seem detached from the bas-reliefii at 
Peraepolis. At their side, I see the man-wolf of "Rgjptf 
the Scandinavian dwarfs, ai»d perhaps tbe mallet <^ 
Thar. But these dwarfs ai«, p^haps, the Hienidan 
Oafeiri;wtiien coma hideous symbols, larvse, and grinning 
faees, like the phantoms <i nightmare, which seemf 
tiiere to defy criticism, and foHbid it access to the sanC'* 
tuary. 

In these eternal banquets, this embonpoint, and 
in the ruggedness of 1^ language, we ought, according 
to an illnstrions Grerman, to recognise his countrymen. 

' See Ottfried Midler, «< tup. See «l80 Oie magnifieeat coIleetioDs <»f 
Inghirami, Micali, Panofkas, &c. See also Mrs. Hamilton Gray's 
adaimble irork oa the Stmsean scpnlehres. 

• PmjftM TifrrhemUf iEn. xi. Ani porcus UmhtTy ant ohesua He- 
trmcu*. Catnll. 

* Tuaci TeuUchen. Turm, (an Etruscan god,) Tyr. According to 
Liry, tbe Etmsesns deri-ved fron the same soiaree with the Rhetians : 
TSfToi, ISfTt Tyrrhemtmt; Niebnhr mggeetta that tbe dialect oTOrtBden 
is the Tyrel, an muqiM dialeet, and origind in its roots, may verj pro- 
bably be regarded as a lelte of tbe Etraecan langnage. Hmnboldt 
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The Tuscan probity, and the admission of women to the 
feasts, would seem farther to connect the Etruscans 
with the Germanic populations. The Etruscans called 
themselves Rasena, Are not these Rasena the Betians 
or Rhetians of the Tyrol? Admit that a German or 
Iberian tribe did invade and subject the country, it is 
none the less probable that the previous population was, 
for the most part, not Greek, but allied to the Greeks. 
Tarquinii, the cnuile of the Etruscan society, according 
to their national traditions, and Coere or Agylla, its neigh- 
bour, the religious metropoBs of Rome, boUi had a national 
treasure in the temple of Delphi, the same as Athens or 
Lacedemon, and occasionally consulted its oracle. The 
Tuscan order is the principle or simplification of the 
Doric order. The two thousand statues of Yubinii, which 
induced the Romans to make the conquest of that tovm, 
would appear to indicate the fertility there of the Greek 
art. Those innumerable vases of Tarquinii, of Clusium, 
of Arretium, of Nola, of Capua, which are every day 
dug out of the earth, are identical with those of Corinth 
and Agrigentum, in material, in form, and frequently in 
subject. The dryness and stif^ess which Winckelmann 
considered to have been the original characteristics of 
Etruscan art, were no doubt caused by the early inter- 
ruption of communication with Greece, which must have 
ceased when the barbarian Samnites made the conquest 
of Capua. The greater number of these vases, evidently 
belonging to a no very remote antiquity, do not prove the 
Hellenic origin of the Etruscans. This silent people* 
who were not acquainted with vocal music,^ whose in- 
scriptions bear no trace of rhythm, who were horrified 
at the nakedness of the gymnasia, cannot be directly re- 
ferred to Greece herself. It is higher up, according to 
the traditions of the Etruscans themselves, that we must 

(in his reseai'ches respecting the Basque language) is disposed to regard 
Etruria as Latino -Iberian. Ottfried Muller belieyes it to have been 
neither Iberian nor Celtic, but part northern, part Lydian — ^L e., Pe- 



' Instrumental music, however, was enjoined by positive laws, as 
well as by custom, if it be true that the Etruscans made their bread and 
beat their slaves to the sound of the flute. Axist. ap, PoUuc. iv. 56, 
Plutarch, on restraining anger^ Ath^neus, xii. 3. 
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seek their origin. Long before the Hellenic colony of the 
Corinthian Demarates had brought them Enchelr and 
Eagrammos, (the potter and the designer j) the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgi of Asia Minor had brought to the Etruscans their 
arts and their gods. The trumpet and the Ljdian flute 
were the national instruments of Etruria. The Felasgic 
terminations rivoQy iivrij i|rac (aOijn}, Mvxiyvi;), are found in 
Porsena, Capen% Cecina, &c. The Etruscan writing, like 
that of the Umbrians and the Qsci, which are analogous 
to it, appears daughter of the Phenician and sister of the 
Grecian; the Phenician alphabet no doubt passed into 
Italy through the medium of the Pelasgi. Both Pelasgi 
and Etruscans were great builders of walls and towers, 
(Tyrrheni, Turseni, Turris, Tursis?) The symbolical 
genius of the Pehu^i appears both in the form of the 
Etruscan cities, and in the affectation of mystic numbers.^ 
The twelve cities of Etruria had twelve colonies upon 
the Po, and twelve in Latium and Campania. They were 
united by commercial relations with Miletus and Sybaris, 
with the lonians and the Acheans;^ enemies, on the con- 
trary, of the Doric cities. In the markets of Sybaris, 
silver served as a medium and means of exchange between 
the copper of the Etruscans, and the gold of Miletus 
and Carthage. The *^ Etruscan pirates," as the Greeks 
always called them, were at perpetual war with the 
Dorians of Syracuse. The fear they inspired, early 
arrested the foundation of Hellenic colonies upon the 
western coast of Italy. The straits of Messina separated 
the maritime empire of the Tuscans from that of the 
Greeks. Soon after Xerxes and the Carthaginians had 
in concert invaded Greece and Sicily, the Etruscans 
threatened Mi^na Graecia, and nearly gained possession 
of Cumae. The Syracusan, Hiero, defeated them, as 
Gelo, his brother, had defeated the Carthaginians, and as 

' Most of the Etruscan towns were constructed in the form of an 
oUong {Gens iUa triplex, poptUi sub gente quaterni, Virgil). Kiebuhr 
eonaideis that the twelve cities were : Goere, Tarqainii, Rnsellae, Vetu* 
loniom, Volateme, Arretium, Cortona, Pemsia, Clusium, Volsinii, Veis, 
Capena, or Cossa. There is much mention also of Pisa, Fesulae, Falerii^ 
Aurinia, or Caletra, and Salpinum, to which we must add Satumia. 
The mythic number of twelve might have been varied in reality. 
2 " The Ionian race ia Pelasgie." Herodotus. ^ 
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Tbemistoeles had defeated IliePeisiHBS. Findsr eelebrales 
tibe third victory of Greece over tin barbariaiM equalij 
witk the two others. 

Thms the l^inscans loftt the empire of tiie sea; tiieir 
power, which had extended itself from tiie TjTolean Alps 
to Magna Graecia, began to retire within the Hmits of 
£triiria. The bariMurianSy Iigixriaiis» Gtiuk, and Sammtes, 
restricted it mixe and more every day; whilst wiUiin they 
were assailed by a still more perikms evil. The lucumons, 
proprietjorsy priests, warriors, masters of the strong cities 
sitmited upon the heights, held the lafoour^s 9i the plains 
in subjection by their dients. One particular lacumon^ 
king, in each town, represented the lucamona of that town 
at the religioas and political assenLblieB of the confedera-* 
tion, which were held at Vnlsinii, Bivalry betwem the 
towns and the iucnmons, jeatoosy of the inferior ordersiy 
labonrers and artizans, hatreds of parties and of races — 
saeh were the hidden wonnds of Etmria. Yet she still 
esisted, strong and patient, under the mnltaplied blows 
dealt her by her warlike neighbours; not accuskig herself 
as the cause of her evils, but attributing them to the 
unjust displeasure of the gods. l%e subject of Capanea 
ddying the heavens, is eommon upon their vases. This 
sad and hard obstinacy, this foresight of ruin, this vivid 
sentiment of instability, was the character of the Etruscan 
genius. Nature and man seemed to agree in wanang 
melancholy Etruria of h^ downfalL 

The waters (^ the Clanis and the Amo appear to have been 
anciently held suspended in avast lake,^ which overlooked 
the oonntry, until, having undermined their barrier, th^ 
marked out their respectire roads towards the west and the 
south. Hannibal was three nights and four days passing 
the auffshes of Upper Etruria; now it is maritime Tus- 
cany which has bec(Hne, in great measure, uninhabitabley 
owing to the aggression and stagnation of the waters. The 
valley of the lower Arno is called the Holland (^ Tuscany. 
Notwithstanding the vow which Uie two rivers, Amo and 
Auser, formerly made,^ never to immdate the country, 
eonsiderable districts are chilled (to use the Italian expres- 

1 Such is Ifae l«eal traditien. Oior. TiilaBi, i. 48. ' Strabo. 
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gioa) Vf tlie waters whidi trMJe tluroBgfc tke 4jkm^ 
Weie it n«t for tbe operstioa^ b^ whiclb tbe walors «re 
directed to poiiits upon which they are decored te de- 
posit thor slime, the hmd woidd gndaally lose its pr«H 
dnetvve power* 

As wet advoncesy the aspect o# the country changes — the 
reign of fire soeeeeda to that of waiter. The heaped np 
ariies manifest the terrihle reTolntioiis which haire eonyiilfled 
tile oooBtiy . The extinct eratere^ where one is astontehed 
now to find lakes, are Ae morameitts and syaihc^ of tiiis 
combat of the dbmenls. 

Aiong^ the sea shore, ona hveadAi of about forty lea^ve^ 
yoa find the fertile aootd fatal solitode of the Mareinma;. 
fruitfiil fields^ beantifnl forests^ and o^r all, death. Less 
deserted in antiqnily, but then also hot and hnmid, always 
insdlufarioiis, this land has fed itself with all the popnlati<»s 
whi^ hare dared to inhabit it In ike Martmrna, say 
&e Italians^ pme ffel rich m a ytar^ and dmimsix months.* 

** It was," as Crenser well describes it, ^^ a warm oountix, 
an Of^fflTwheiiiiing dimate; a thick mr (to use the expres* 
sion of the ancients) weighed down its inhalMtants^ If the 
Soft and smiMng ctimate of loitiai if its baoyant air, wit- 
nessed the growth of a changeM and poetic race, who 
fWfML it with creatiOBa notr less airy, not less oniiing, it 
was mot so with ancient Tvscany. She prodoced men of 
a gmve character, of meditative mind. This moral dispo- 
atioB waa powcffnlty seconded by the frequent aberratioii 
iji tlie ordinaiy course of natore in this country — Hiete(»rs^ 
earthqaakes, sadden openings of the eartih, snbterraneovs 
Boisea^ BEionetroos births, aa well in the human spedes as 
in andmaifl^ sdi the most extraordinary phenomena were 
freqvently seen there.^ Tlie greater part of these are 
explained by the natnre of an atmosphere charged with 
btvnii^ vapoors, and by the numerons volcanoes of whidb 
traces have been discovered. It is more difficult to 
socouat for tiie appariticsi of monsters, of which varioaa 
ntfaora speak--<Qf that Volta, for example, who ravaged 
tiie town and tezritory of Volinnii, until the priests sne- 

> Sismondi, agric, de Toscane. 
■ The majority of the twelve Etruscan cities were situated in the un- 
wholesome part of Etruzia. 

' Cicero, de Divinatione. 
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eeeded in destroying her by evoking the thunder. But 
what can be easily understood is, the influence of such a na- 
ture and such phenomena upon the character of the Etrus- 
can people. The fathers of ^e church designate Etruria the 
mother of supersHtions, This people cast a sad and sombre 
gaze upon the world which surrounded them. They saw 
there nothing but dark presages, fearful indications of the 
celestial anger, and of the scourges with which it was 
about to afflict the earth — ^hence those frequent and ter- 
rible expiations which they imposed upon themselves — 
hence those larvae, those monsters, those furies, those 
infernal spirits so often represented upon their monuments. 
The books of Etruscan divination Med with fear and 
horror those who read them. One day the priests of 
Tarquinii appeared before the Roman army, looking like 
living furies, with flaming torches and living serpents in 
their hands. It was from Etruria that the Romans adopted 
the use of sanguinary games in funeral ceremonies. After 
such facts, can we wonder at finding that among the 
ancients, in an Etruscan town at Falerii, young girls were 
sacrificed in honour of Juno ?" 

The Etruscans alone, in our western world, felt that 
empires die also. They did not announce in a confused 
manner the renewal of the world, as we find it indicated 
in the Prometheus of ^schylus and in the Scandinavian 
Yoluspa. They divided humanity into several ages, 
reserving one for themselves, and themselves predicting 
the moment when they should give place to another 
nation. Etruria was to perish in the tenth century of 
her existence. ''The emperor Augustus relates in his 
Memoirs (Servius ad Edog. iv. 471) that at the appari- 
tion of the comet observed at the funeral of Csssar, the 
af uspex Yulcatius said in the assembly of the people, that 
it announced the end of the ninth century and the 
commencement of the tenth; that he revealed this mys- 
tery against the will of the gods, and should die in con- 
sequence." Already, in the time of Sylla,^ on a clear 
day, a trumpet had been heard, whose sound was so sharp 
and mournful that the whole world was terrified. The 

> Plutarch's Life of Sylla. 
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Tuscan diviners, on being consulted, announced a new age, 
which would change the face of the earth. Eight races 
of men, they said, were to succeed each other, differing in 
life and manners; the gods assigned to each a time limited 
hj the period of the great year. 

These predictions were verified. Rome, which at its 
birth had ruined Alba, her metropolis, did not spare the 
cradle of her religion. Etruria was included in the pro* 
scriptions of Sylla. He settled his veterans in the rich 
cities of Fesulse, Cortona and Arretium. Julius Caesar gave 
to the legions of Pharsalia, Gapena and Yolterra. Finally, 
in the wars of the triumvirs, in which Perusia was 
burned, Etruria received the last blow; devastated, distri- 
buted by Octavius: 

** Eversosque focos antiqase gentis Hetrascse."^ 

Their beautiful colony of Mantua shared their ruin. 
Its fields were given to the soldiers; its Virgil followed 
the conquerors to the south of Italy. Hear with what 
mournful harmony the poet sang the era of revival, 
marked by the ruin of his country: — 

** Aspice connexo oatantem pondere mandain, 
Terrasque, tractasqne maris, coelnmque profandoxn; 
Aspice, Tentaro lastentnr ut omnia seclo/*^ 

To proceed: as one century comprises the life of man,, 
as ten compose tbat of the Etruscan nation, so in six 
thousand years the whole existence of the human race is 
comprised. The gods employed six thousand years in 
creating the<world; as many more are required to com- 
plete the mysterious cycle of the great year,^ and to 
exhaust the succession of nations and empires through 
which humanity must pass. Thus, men, people, races 
disappear in their time. The gods themselves, the great 
gods {consentes) must die one day, and upon the ruins of 
this world a new race will flourish, new empires, and 
new gods! 

> Tbe fire of the ancient Tnscans was extingnished. 

« Virgil, Eclog. iv. 

' See Crevzer, ii. t., and an important note of M. Guignaut. Compare 

in the Symbolik, the Etruscan doctrine of the great year with th» 

Indian, Egyptian, and other cycles. 
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The godscf £tniria dlitre with OMiikiacL tkis sevfciBent 
^ umTeroal Jtnliilitjr. The YdLtuaiiia of Yoisiiiii in 
whose temple tiie Etniacaa IneuiitoiiS assembled, is m god«' 
4e88 of change, of flMtiHie, of happinem, as Nurtiay 
Yolumnius and Yertumnm (Toivendo aTertendo). The 
-double Janus, lanns, Eanos, ab tmndo (Cioero) op^ns the 
gates of heaven and of the ^ear; he turns with the snn, 
passes with time, and iSows with livenu His wife, 
Oamasene, is sometimes a fish, gUding away and escaping, 
aometimefi Venifia, the wave which toaches the shore, 
apmedmes Jntoraa, tiie daoghter of (he winds and waters. 
The doable Janus is the true god of Italj, which, on one 
side looks towards the East and Greece, on die otiier 
towards the gloomy west, to which she is to interpret the 
Hellenic genius. 

The little confidence placed by Etruria in the stability 
of the tilings of this world, natoraHy exdnded from her 
religion and her monnments that yoathfal joyousness so 
foil of hope and heroism that we admire in those [of 
<3ffeece. The Etmscan monnments are gloomy;^ they are 
tombs and urns. These urns, indeed, frequently exhibit 
pictures of marriages and dances, wherein, aa in the 
poem of Lucretius, man enters with a voluptuous fury into 
the amusements of the life whidi is passing from him. 

The Etruscans did not, however, listlessly yield to 
fatality; they combated it with gloomy and dogged ob- 
stinacy. Nature threatened them with inundations; they 
eet about quelling the waters, imprisoning the rivers; their 
skilful labours formed the delta of the Po.* The extinct 
volcanoes, filled up with lakes, were pierced with outlets, 
which still, though unknown and out of sight, set free the 
superfluous water which would otherwise inundate the 
country. To the invasions of the barbarian races, they 

> Sometiaee diej seem to exf ims « Intter saeer at soeial life. We 
iiieet with the groies^e, alto; on a eoraeliaa, a Imttvr^j, with ks uiy 
beauty, is seen driving two modest aifd laborious ants attached to a 
plough (Gorif Museum Etruscum). Again, on a vase, the legitimate 
Eurystheua is exhibited hiding himself in iaa faraas tnh, while Hercules, 
whom he has condemned to peifDim berote exploits, presents to him the 
boar of Galydon. Some writen, indeed, assign tiheae snthologieal 
SBtitheses to a oompanitiycly modem dabe. 
s Flin.iiL 
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uppoaed the eoloesai walls of their cities. If the gods 
seemed hoetile, they stodied to learn their will. Th^ pot 
the storm to furofii, they ▼entured to study the lightnings 
to obserre the thunder; they opened the breasts of Tictims, 
sod read death. ^ 

** As a labourer was ploughing in a field near Tarquiniiy 
the genius Tages suddenly roae from a furrow, and ad- 
dressed hiia. Under the form of a child, Tages had the 
wisdom of age. The labourer sent forth a cry of astonish- 

* The Etruscans did not, like the Chaldeans, coDsnlt the stars, though 
uiider the Emperors, when the Chaldean astrologers flocked to Borne, 
Aey soaghft to compete with them. 

The divinatioA of the Etroscans was of three kinda ; they consulted the 
entrails of victims, the flight of birds, and the phenomena of lightning; All 
antiquity consulted the entrails of sacrificed animals ; the Arabians, the 
Cflicians, imd the Sabines, observed the flight of birds ; the Etruscans 
alone eoBsalted the phenomen* ef fightaing. As to the first mode of 
divination, the enrious chapter of Ottfried Mailer (iL v.) may be eon- 
suited. The names given to the birds employed in divination were : 
vobguuB, those which lacerated themselves ; remoreSy itihibay arcula, and 
ardvay the unflivDurable birds, oscines and prapetes, the favourable. 
"nie eagle was a bird of good omen ; the owl, which was of good omen, 
at Athens, was of iU omen in Etruria. The presages derived from light- 
ning were regarded as superior to all the rest. The Jkdmina publica 
were of state affairs, and the presages derived thence extended over thirty 
years ; ^efutmina privata interested individuals, and were for every 
ten years ; the fulffdrmfiamllarim were common to a whole family, and 
iar their lives. The flashes were cliissed as sicca, fumida ciara, pe-^ 
remptaleay qffectata, &c. (Creuzer). 

When the lightning had struck a place, the spot acquired the desig- 
nation of/ulgurita, or obstita ; it became sacred, especially if a man had 
been fciUed hy the stroke ; it was surrounded vnth barriers, so that no 
profane person might desecrate it. These endosores were called hi* 
dentaUa, There were also enclosures called putealia. The Etruscans 
claimed the power of drawing down the lightning by their prayers, with- 
out the intervention of physical means. They had also the reputation 
ef being able to discover epirogfi of water. Plutarefa relates that Pauhis 
£milius, who, in common with the whole patctcian body, was aeqoainted 
with the Etruscan sciences, having led his enemy into the defiles of 
Mount Olympus, and water failing, discovered a spring wbich sufficed 
for the whole army. 

Thus did religion pave the way to science. The aruspices, in study- 
ing the internal parts of the bodies of animals, were led to the study of 
anatomy. An important branch of zoology must also have been 
familiarly known to them; that portion of ornithology whioh was 
necessary to enable them to classify birds for the puiposes of divination. 
To determine the laws of the celestial phenomena, they had absolute. 
need of mathematics. 
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ment; the people assembled; and in a little time all Etruria 
had collected together. Then Tages spoke long to this 
multitude, who listened to his discourse and wrote it down; 
what he said was the basis of the science of the Aruspices."^ 
The labourer was Tarchon or Tarquin, the founder of 
Tarquinii, the metropolis of Etruria, (Tarchon, Tarquin, 
Tarquinii, under the Greek form Tv/^iyvoc, &c.) Hitherto 
we have only seen in the Etruscan belief, the spirit of 
mobility. With the myth of Tages and Tarquin, be- 
gins the at once sedentary and agricultural life, and the 
close union of agriculture, religion, and divination. The 
city, the Etruscan society, sprung from the furrow. That 
divine character which the nations of antiquity attributed 
to the elements, ancient Italy more especially recognised in 
the soil. See, at an epoch when the spirit of the eider 
worship was almost extinct, with what religious enthusiasm 
Pliny speaks of the " good labour-earth which sparkles be- 
hind the plough, as Homer has painted it on the shield of 
Achilles; the bird seeks it with avidity behind the plough- 
share, and pecks in the footsteps of the labourer." *< I pre- 
fer," says (Scero, " the perfume of the earth to that of saf- 
fron. Would you know what is this odour of the earth? 
When it reposes at sunset in the place where the rainbow 
rests its crescent, when after a drought it has refreshed 
itself with rain; it is then it sends forth this divine and 
gentle breath, which it has conceived from the rays of the 
sun.'' 

AU that touches the sacred element is sacred to the 
element itself. The labouring ox of Italy is jHX)tected by 
the sacred law, like the cow of India.^ Corn offered to 
the gods consecrated a patrician marriage at Rome. Vir- 
gins of either sex were alone deemed worthy to prepare 
and serve the bread and wine.^ 

1 Cicero, de Divin, The sacred books of the Etruscans were referred 
to Tages and Bacches, his disciple ; the same with Bacchus i^avnaQ 
or cira^iof (the toucher). In the ruins of Tarquinii was found a boy 
in bronze, touching the ground with his right hand. 

2 It was as capital a crime to kill an ox as to kill a citizen. Colu- 
mella, Ti. See also Varro, ii. 64 ; Plin. Tiii. 45. Some etymnloglsts 
derive the name of Italy from the Oscic or Pelasgic word Italos^ itiihs, 

•X. 

s Colum. zii. 9. 
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The series of the annual labours of agricaltare forms a 
kind of religious epopee, the denouement of which is the 
miraculous resurrection of the grain. This annual miracle 
had made a vivid impression on the imagination of the 
first men* Agriculture was in their eyes the struggle of man 
against the earth, in a field marked out by the gods. Every 
place, in fact, does not stamp this character upon agricul- 
ture. In the climates of the north or the south, the in- 
stantaneous or languid vegetation does not give rise to this 
regular course of labours, to this continual feeling of the 
need of divine protection. 

It is from an elevated situation, as was that of all 
the £tru8can towns, it is from a hill that faces the 
sacred quarters of the world, (the east or the north,) 
that he who is to conquer the earth will descend into 
the plains. The asylum in which the gods have re- 
ceived him, where he himself will receive those who seek 
shelter vrith him, must be favoured by the wholesome 
waters which the worship of the gods demands, and which 
the aridity of the neighbouring country requires. The 
man thus attached during his life to ^e cultivation of 
the earth, into which he must at death return, where his 
race will take foot by the religion of the tombs, identifies 
himself with the common mother of humanity. Among the 
Romans, disciples of the Etruscans, the name of locuples 
or apulentuSy (locus, ops,) of frugi^ fundus, distinguished 
the proprietor from the inopes, who, under the name of 
clients, grouped around him, vegetated on the surface of 
the earth, but took no root there. ^ 

Among the Etruscans, the sovereign proprietor, the 
lucumoriy is like Tages, an autochthon, son of the earth. 
Like him, he is intermediate between her and the gods; 
a god himself, with regard to his family, his clients, and 
his slaves. Sprung from the earth, he blesses it, and in his 
tarn renders it fruitful; he intei'prets to it the will of 
heaven, expressed by the phenomena* of thunder and 
lightning, and by the observation of animal nature. Thus, 
liie whole world becomes a language, of which each phe- 
nomena is a word. The invariable movements of tlie> 

* Festus ; Cicero pro Cornelio Balhot 

E 
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stars regulated the labours of agriculture. The irregular 
phenomena of the thunder, of the ^ght and the songs of 
»irds, the observation of the entrails of a victim^ deter- 
mined the will of the gods, and determined or arrested 
the resolves of families or of the citj. This mute lan- 
guage was audible everywhere, but science was necessary 
to enable people properly to listen to it. 

Standing, and with his face turned towards the im- 
movable north, the abode of the Etruscan gods, the augur 
described with the lituus, or hooked stick, a line {eetrdo} 
which, passing over his head from north to south, divided 
the heavens into two regions, the favourable region of the 
east, and the sinister region of the west; a second line 
{deeumanvu) derived from the figure X, divided the first 
Hne into the form of a cross^ and the four regions, separated 
by these two lines, were then subdivided to the number of 
sixteen. The whole heavens, thus portk>ned off by the 
lituus of the augur, and subjected to his contemplation, 
becomes a temple. 

Human will can transport the temple here below, and 
apply to earth the form of heaven. By means of lines 
parallel with the cardo and decumamuy the augur ionns a 
square around him. Yarro has transmitted to us the for- 
mula by which they drew out a templum, to take auguries, 
on the Capitoline. The temple equally exists, whether it 
be simply indicated by words,* or be actually an inclosure.^ 
Its limits are equally sacred, inviolable. It has, just the 
same, its sole entrance in tl^ south, its sanctuary on the 
north. Every sacred place is not a templum or/amtfm» 
The Etruscan temple is a square, one-sixth longer than it is 
broad. The tombs, and frequently the civil edifices, the 
public squares, affect the same form, and assume the same 
sacred character. Such were, at Rome, the curies of the 
senate, the rostra, and ev^ything afo^ut themj and in 
the Campus Martins, the whole space occupied by ike 
altar of the god. The towns are also temples. Borne 
was at first square (Roma quadrata) ; the same form. 
is still distinguishable in the primitive sites of sevend 
of the most ancient cities of Etruria. The eohnus- 
^ See Appendix III. « Appendix IV. 
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apply the form of the metropolis to tbeir ifew abodes; 
and, as with young transplanted trees, they fix them- 
selves on their new soil, as they were on the paternal 
soil;* even the armies, those moving colonies, every even- 
ing represented in their camps the form and position of 
the sacred image of the templum, whence they brought 
the auspices; the pretorium of the Roman camp, with 
its tribunal and its auguracidum, was a square of two 
hundred feet.^ 

Lands were also divided by the rules and art of the 
aruspices. We read in a fragment of an Etruscan cos- 
mogony :^ Know that the sea was separated from heaven^ 
and that Jupiter^ reserving to himsdfihe land of EtruriOy 
established and ordained that the fields should be measured 
and marked out by boundaries. The boundaries of the 
fields were traced by the lines cardo and decumanu^ 
and whenever a river or other local difficulty opposed 
this division, they divided the angles outside the regular 
measure by special limits {limites interaecivi)^ as was the 
case between the territory of the Yeians and the Tiber. 
Thus each measure of the earth had its relation with the 
universe, and fc^lowed the direction in which the vault of 
heaven turns over our heads. In the same manner as the 
walla of the temple exdude the profane, and those of 
the town the enemy and the stranger, the boundaries of the 
fields without, walls, but guarded by the gods, exclude 
the vagabond who, still wandering in savage life, has not 
entered the communion of religion and cultivation. Pro- 
perty communicates a sacred character to all that relates 
to it, to contracts, to inheritances. From divination 
sprang at once the city and property, private azid public 
law. 

' Colnmella, de Arboribus, xrii. The colony of Aosta may serve as 
SQ example. See further, Appendix V. 

* Consequently of the same dimensions as the temple of the Capitol. 
See Ott. Mnller, die Etruskery ii. 150, and Perizonius de Pratorio, 
The measurements of lands in ancient Italy were multiples of ten or 
twelTe. The v&nus, the agrarian measure of the Etruscans, was like 
the plethron of the Qreeks, a square of a hundred feet. Gcesius, p. 
216. The Roman eenturia consisted of two hundred sqasre ju^era. 

* Gcesiiis, p. 256. 

ifi2 
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While tb^ divided earth becomes a temple, and repre* 
sents heaven, the man of the earth, the master of the field 
and of the dwelling placed there, becomes, as it were, a 
god. Each heavenly god has his Jupiter, his genius or 
penas, each goddess her Juno. The lucumon, the patrician, 
the Etruscan or Boman matron (ingenui) have also 
their penas, their Jupiter, their genius, their Juno. Man 
and earth are identified : the genii of the earth (genius 
loci)t are the penates of man and of his dwelling. By the 
side of the penates are placed in the dwelling, the lares, 
humble divinities, who were once human souls, and who, 
not having been sullied, have obtained permission still to 
inhabit their dwellings and to watch over their family. 
The souls of the wicked, under the title of larva, terrify 
those who resemble them. The temple of the lares and 
penates is the Atriumy^ their altar, the focus. The atrium 
is wanting in Greek houses, and it is this which eminently 
distinguishes Greek from Italian society. Whilst with 
the Greeks the women and children were, until they 
reached a certain age, confined in the gyneseum, or 
nursery; in Italy, on the contrary, women, children, and 
the slaves born in the house {vernm), all assembled in 
the atrium, Italian society is founded, like the modern 
society, which sprung from it, upon the atrium and the 
focus,^ 

There are two poles in the Etruscan religion, as in 
that of the Latins and Sabines: on one side, the nobility 
of nature, represented by Janus,yertumnus,yoltumna, 8cc. ; 
on the other, the stability of agricultural and sedentary 
life, represented by Tages, by the lares and the penates. 
Above, but at so great a height that they can scarcely be 

* Appendix VI. 

« Etruria bas been called the Egypt of the West; in fact, the doctfiiie 
of ages, and many other features of the Etruscan belief, carry us back to 
the Eastern world. The differences are not less important than tLe 
resemblances. DiYination by thunder and lightning was peculiar to the 
Etruscans; they were not, properly speaking, governed by a caste. 
We read in Dionysius that the augur Attius Navius, who had so much 
influence over Tarquin the elder, was a man of low birth. A passage 
of Van'o marks a still sLronger difference between Etruria and the East. 
He says : " The aagur teaches that cTcry man may offer up his sacrifice 
with his own rites." 
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distioguished, are the great gods/^t consentes^ or complices, 
thus named, says Varro, because they are born and die 
together. 

Having thus studied the manners and religions of the 
Osci and the Etruscans,^ we shall find that neither the 
one nor the other could of itself accomplish the great work 
of the re-union of Italy. The Etruscans had no faith in 
themselves, and therein they did themselves justice. Their 
society, inclosed by the jealous spirit of a sacerdotal aris« 
tocracy, could not easily be opened to strangers. The 
Cyclopean enclosure of the Pelasgic city resisted by its 
mass, and refused to enlarge itself. As to the Osci, we 
have shown their various genius; here the Sabellians^ 
brigands, or armed shepherds, who wander about with their 
flocks; here the Latins, agricultural tribes, dispersed over 
the lands which they cultivate. It is not either labourers, 
or warriors, or priests, who will found the city which is 
to adopt and combine Italy. If, then, we put on one side 
the foreign nations, the Hellenes on the south and the 
Celts on the north of the peninsula, we see diversity in the 
Osci, powerless assimilation in the Etruscans, union and 
unity in Bome. 

1 The three principal are Tina, the Zcvc of the Greeks, Juno, whose 
Etmscan name is not known, and Minerva (AOfjvi;). Then came 
Tinia, son of Tina, Thurms, Sethlans ( AiowtroC) 'EpfttfCy 'H^actrrdc). 

s Etnuia bore, in relation to Latinm, a feature to which the Greeks 
were strangers — the perpetuity and eommunity of family names. Indi- 
Tiduals were distinguished by surnames. In the epitaphs, we find the 
name of the mother more frequently set forth than that of the father. 
The eldest son seems to have been the prince of the family, the IiUcu> 
mon. He was generally designated by the title of Lar or LarSf lord. 
The second son was usually caUed Aruns. The estates of the nobles 
were indivisible and inalienable. The following are the names of some 
of the chief Etmscan families : The Gilnii of Aretium, the Gascinas of 
Yolterra, the Husonii of Volsinii, the Salvii of Ferentinum, or Perusia, 
(the emperor Otho was one of this family,) the Flavii of Terentinumf 
&c. &c. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB KIMOS^— MYTHIC BPOCH. 

Thk Boman hero, the founder of the citj, auisty at first, 
be a man without eoimtrj and without law— an outlaw^ an 
exile, a bandit, aynonymous words with barbarian nations. 
Such are the Hercules and the Theseus of Greece. Eyen 

1 Perinps it will not be improflUUe to reeal to mind, At least by a 
simple table of names and dates, the accepted history oi the three fint 
centuries of Rome. 

JRmmUug and IlemM4, sone of Mars and Bheft-SylTia. They re-esta- 
blish their grand&ther Niunitor upon the throne of Albiu They found 
Beme 754 y^ars befpreJ. C. Bomuloe kiUs his brother. In eider 
to people his city, he opens an asylmm. He elaaees the people into 
patricians and plebeians ; institutes patronage ; diiidea the dtoeBs into 
tribes ; chooses three hundred jsenatcHn^ and three hvndred knighta. 

Bape of the Sabines ; Aeron, king of the Ceninans, is kiUed by 
RomnluB, who canries off the principal spoils, oyiaia. Defeat of the 
Cmatumeriuis and the Antemnates. War against the Sabines. Treaehaiy 
of Tarpeia. The wivea of the Bomans separate the two armies. Union 
of the two nations. Bomnlos shares the throne with Talins, the 
Sabine king. Murder of the latter. Saecess of Bomnlns againat the 
fidenatea and Veians. He sets the example of sending colonies 
aau^ttg the conqnered nations, and of transferring to Borne pari of the 
latter. His death ; his apotheosis. Interregnum. 

714. Numa Pompilius. His pacific character. Temple of Janus. 
Beform of the calendar. Vestal virgins. Feciales. Distribution of 
the people into communities of arts and trades. Writings of Noma. 

670. TuUus Hostilius. Combat of tlie Horatii and Guriatii. The 
young Horatius kills his sister. Treachery and punishment of Metios 
Suffetius. Distribution of Alba. 

638. Ancus Martius. His successes over the Latins, the Fidenates, 
and the Sabines. Bridge on the Janiculnm ; port of Ostia; salt-beds; 
prison in Bome, &c. Lucumon, of a Corinthian fiunily, but bom at 
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in the present day, the handUH are the heroic portaon of 
the Roman people. The most heroic p<9aiar hcaro in the 
nuddle ageS| the NiHinan lU^er, the founder of the l^ci- 
Jian monarchy^ boasted of havmg commenced his career 
^ robbing the stables of Bobert Guiscard. The tjpe of 
hennsm with the Romans is not as it was in Asia, an in- 
carnate god. The mission of Romulus is less lofty; to 
foond Rome, the son of a god is sufficient. He is bona, 
aoi of a virgin, like the Indian gods, but isi a yestaL In 
hhn, as in his city, are oondiMn^ the spirit of the Italian 
Mars, western, (m0r$j mavan^ mamerSj) which knows no 
anperierity but that of strei^th, and the spirit of the 
Eaetem Vesta, mTsteriotw principle of religious and civil 

Tarqninii, in Etruria, establishes himself at Bomey under the name of 
Tarqnin. 

614. Tarquin, sarnamed the Elder. New senators chosen from 
flDMmg the people. Defeat of the Sabines, the Latins, and the Etros- 
cms. Drains, aqueducts, circus. Assassination of Tarquin. 

576. Servivs TuUitis, War with the Etruscans. Seryius coins 
monej; establishes the census ; divides the Eoman people into classes 
and eentnries, and substitutes the vote by centuries for the vote by 
tribes. Enfranchisement of the slaves. Alliance with the Latins. 
Servins Tullims is assassinated by Tarquin, his son-in-law. 

932. Tarquiiiy sumamed the Haughty. He tyrannises over his sub- 
jects, and ingratiates himself with the allies. Latin FerisB. Tarquin, 
conqaeror of the Yolsci, takes Suessia Pometia ; he then defeats the 
Sidihies. Sextos Tarquin surprises Gabii by treachery. Construc- 
tion of the Capitol and several other works. Sybilline books. Sextas 
Tarquinias ravishes Lucretia. Tarquinius Collatinus, her husband, 
Junius Brutus, and Valerius, unite to avenge her. The Tarquins are 
banisbed from Rome, (the year of Borne 244, 509 before J. C. : in 510, 
the Pisistratidffi were driven from Athens.) 

ft09. JRepublic. First consuls, Brutiis and Collatinus. Conspiracy 
of the sons of Brutus. Tarquin arms the Veians and the Tarquinians 
against Borne. Combat between Brutus and Aruns, in which they 
both lose their lives. Popular la sirs proposed by the consul Valerius. 
Appeal to the people. Questors, &c. 

Siege of Rome by Porsenna, king of Glusium, and ally to Tarquin. 
War with the Sabines. Appius Claudius, of Sabine origin, establishes 
himself at Borne. The Latins armed against Rome. Division be- 
tween the two orders on the subject of debts. Dictatorship. Titus 
Lartius, first dictator. Aulus Posthumius gains a memorable battle at 
Lake Regillus. The two sons of Tarquin, Sextus and Titus, with 
Octaivius Momiliiis, his son-in-law and chief of the Laiins, are killed. 

War with the Volsci. Interior troubles. Appius Claudius struggles 
against the plebeians. Servilius, a consul who affects popularity, defeats 
the enemy, and triumphs in spite of the senate. Manius Valerius, the 
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hierarchy. In Bomulus, the plebeians and patricians 
akeady co-existed. 

Thus he is at first presented as double; he has a bro- 
ther (Romus, Romulus, as Poenus, Poenulus, &c.), and he 
kills him. It was sufficient, in fact, that the primitive 
duality should be expressed in the foundation of the 
town.^ Remus leaps tiie ramparts, and destroys the unity. 
Jt is necessary that it should disappear, that it should 
expire, until the introduction of strangers to Rome allows 
duality to re-appear, with Tatius, whom Romulus will also 
be accused of killing. These symbolical murders, how- 
ever, do no more harm to the good and just Romulus than 
the mutilations of Saturn to the father of gods and men. 

The Astyages of Herodotus feared that his daughter 

brother of Publicola, elected dictator, declares himself in favour of the 
multitude, to appease the troubles. 491. Withdrawal of the people to 
the Sacred Mount. Apologue of Menenius. EstaJblUhment of th^ 
Tribunes. Inviolability and veto of the tribunes. Junius Brutus, 
Sicinins, Icilius, P. and G. Tiberius, are the first invested with this 
magistracy. Creation of the plebeian ediles. Famine. Troubles fa- 
vourable to the power of the tribunes, who obtain the right of convoking 
the people, of making the plebiscita, of judging the patricians, &c. 
Exile of Coriolanus. He besieges Bome, at the head of the Volsci. 
Veturia, his mother, succeeds in disarming him. 484. An agrarian law- 
proposed for the first time, by the consul Spurius Gassius, who is con- 
demned to death. War with the Yeians. Sanguinary victory gained 
by the consul M. Fabius. Devotion of the three hundred and six 
Fabii. The tribunes Genucius, Volero, and Leetorius, ardent promoters 
of the agrarian laws. The army decimated by Appius Glaudius. Ac- 
cused by the tribunes, this consul destroys himself. Antium, a town of 
the Volsci, is taken by Titus Quintius. The consul Furius is besieged 
in his camp by the Equi. 

460-50. Troubles caused by the law proposed by the tribune Teren- 
tillus Arsa, to fix jurisprudence. Banishment of Geso, the son of Cin- 
cinatus. The Gapitol is sui'prised by the Sabines and the exiles. 
Cincinatus quits his plough for the dictatorsliip, and delivers Minncius, 
who is shut up in a defile by the Equi. The senate sends him into 
Greece, to collect the laws of Solon. 449. Decemvirs, Appendix XIV. 

^ Niebnln*. Romus, Bomulus, as pcenus, pcenulus. The double 
Janus on the asy the symbol of Home, (Macrobus, iii. 0.) Quirium, the 
mystic name of Bome, (Id. ib.) M. Blum does not concur in the identity 
of Bemus and Bomulus ; Bemus, Bomulus, says he, are clearly not two 
forms of one word. i?e, in Bemus, is short. In the language of the 
augurs, a bird of ill omen was called Rcmoris; the place on the Aven- 
tine where Bemus consulted the flight of birds, Rhnoria. See Festus^ 
Terbo%r«6'6r<F, Benwres. BamvSf JRemoris, tardiness. 
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Mandane would give him a grandson. The Amulius of 
Livj fears that his niece Hia will present him with a 
great nephew. Both are deceived alike. Bomulus is 
nourished by a she-wolf, Cyrus by a bitch. Like Cyrus, 
Eomulus places himself at the head of the shepherds; like 
him, he exercises them by turns in combats and festivals. 
He is, in like manner, the liberator of his followers, only 
the proportions of Asia to Europe are observed: Cyrus 
is the chief of a nation, Bomulus of a band; the first 
founds an empire, the second a town. 

The city commences as an asylum, veius urbes conden- 
Hum consilium — a profound thought, upon which the si- 
tuation of all the elder towns of antiquity eloquentiy 
comments. The citadel and the aristocracy at the summit 
of a mountain; below, the asylum and the people. Such 
is the asylum of Bomulus between the two summits of 
the Capitol (iniermonHum). 

The city is founded; the city of war. A struggle must 
be commenced with the neighbouring towns. The origin 
of temptation in the traditions of every natioQ, the symbol 
of that desire which takes man out of himself, the occasion 
of war and conquest, is woman. With her, the heroic 
stru^le commences. The mistresses of Bama and Crishna 
are in the Indian poems-carried off by Bavana and Sishu- 
pala; Brunhilde by Siegfried, in the Niebelungen; in the 
book of heroes, Chriemyid is carried away by the dragon, 
as Proserpine by the king of the infernal regions; Helen 
quits Menelaus for the Trojan Paris; the adroit Penelope 
with difficulty evades the solicitations of her lovers. The 
progress of humanity is striking. Springing in India 
from mystical love, the ideal of woman assumes in Germany 
the features of savage vii^inity and gigantic force; in 
Greece, those of grace and stratagem, to arrive among the 
Bomans at the highest pagan morality, to virgin and con- 
jugal dignity. The Sabines only followed their ravishers 
on coimpulsion, but, become Boman matrons, they refuse to 
return to the paternal mansion, disarm their fathers and 
their husbands, and unite them in one city. 

" It is," says Plutarch, " in memory of the rape of the 
Sabines that the custom is retained of carrying the bride 
when she crosses the threshold of her husband's house. 
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and of parting lier hsir widi the point of a jayeMn. To 
obtain forgiyeiiets for their Tioleaoe, tiie Romans assared 
eertaiA privileges to tiieir wiveB. It was regulated, that 
ibey ^oiild demand from them no other li^nr than that 
of (spinning wool; that they e^oald take the inside of the 
path; ^at there should be neither done nor said anythmg 
indecent in their presence; and that die criminal judges 
ahonld not have the power to sammon them before the 
trihanal; and that their ehUdren shonld wear die pretexta 
and the bulla." 

Thus, in the dme of Photareh, tl^ vmembranoe of the 
httrharism ^ the old times is akeadif efiaoed, and to die 
primitiTe constitution is referred all the gendeness of 
maamers that the progress of centuries has brought about. 
Customs are received as laws. Time, the great legislator 
of natioMi jet in inAmoy, is oonnted as nothing in this 
history. Romulus creates paternal power; he institutes 
patronage, and divides the people into patricians, knights, 
and plebeians. He makes the slaves and strangers exer* 
dse ibe mechanical arts, reserving to the Romans agri« 
culture and war. He assigns to the gods their temples, 
their altars, their images; he regulates their functions^ 
adopting firom the Grreek rdigion afl its best features.^ 

The Romans receive the Sabines vddxm their waUs, 
or radier join the town of the Palatine and the Capitol to 
dnt which the 8iU»ines possessed on die Qnirinal. Tbsej 
take Fidene from the Etruscans, and form an establish- 
aent diere. Thvs has already commenoed the alternate 
novement of the popnlation which is to oonsdtule die life 
and strength of Rome; die adoption of the oonquered, the 
Sdundation of colonies. 

RomnluB dies eurly, and by die hands of his own 
people. Such is the characterisdo of the hero; he appears 
npon the earthy regenerates it by his exploits or his insti* 
totions, and peridbes, the Tictim of perfidy. It is the. 
oommon end of Dchemschid, of Hercules, cif Adbilles, ^ 
Siegfried, and of Romulus. The founder of the city dis- 
appears in the midst of a storm, carried to heaven by die 
.gods, <»* lorn to pieces by the patricians. 

> Dionysins and fftOarck, 



This lart feature Uirows light to a great depth upon the 
gloomy history of the kings of Borne* In the creation of this 
character of Bomoius^ I^ebeian influence is visible. The first 
line of his history is an impeachment of the atrocity of the 
ancient oriental and patrician worship. Eia and Bomulos 
in the cradle are the victims of Vesta. Romulus opens an 
asylum to all men, without distinction of law or religion. 
The patricians, with whom he each day aafloeiates strangers 
in the possession of the new city, destroy him, and sub« 
stitute for him Numa, the son-in-law of the Sabine Latins, 
the colleague and enemy of Romulus, who is accused of 
having killed him. The sueoeasor of Romulus is the 
pabician ideal. He introduces into Rome the worship 
of Vesta, whose jsevezity Romulus had so cruelly felt at 
his birth. 

1£ the plebeians had continued the naixative, Nurna 
would have been represented under less favouraUe colours. 
But here, the patricians evidently take up the story, (al- 
terms dicetisy amant altema ooumvub.) This Numa, all 
warricHT and barbarian as he must have been, in his quality 
of Sabine,^ is depicted to us with all the characteristics c^ 
Z3X Etruscan pontiff. Of all the Muses, he adores only 
Tacita, which the Greeks have explained in their own 
way, bj making him the disciple of Pythagoras, who lived, 
a century after him. He writes bodiLS, like Tages and 
Baoches. He substitutes the year of twelve months for 
that of ten. His Egeria, who dictates laws to him, has, 
like the Tanaquil of Tarquin the elder, the charact^ of & 
Celtie or German Vdleda. Born on the day of the £ounn 
dation of the city, Numa symbolises the strangers admitted 
into Rome from the time of his birth. He founds Ihe^ 
temple of Janus, which is (^)en durh^ war, and shut in 
time of peace. He establishes the Sabines, the Flamens. 
He consecrates prc^erty by the worship {£ the god 
Terminus, etc. 

It is amusing to see how much pains the sophist his** 

1 All tbe historical mfomuition that h%A come down to U9 of the bu^ 
barism of the pastoral tribes, and more especially of the pastoral moun>, 
taineers of Italy, contradicts the romantic notion of the gentleness and. 
Boderation of the Sabines. Civilized nations have ever thns fanciMly 
exaggerated the happiness and vixtnts of barbarian periods. 
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torians of Roman Greece have taken to soften the austere 
features of the ideal patrician. Numa is a contemplative 
philosopher, retiring into solitude, walking in the woods 
and meadows consecrated to the gods, enjojing their 
intimate society and conversation. How is such a man 
to be persuaded to accept royalty. It is related that 
Marcus Aurelius, on hearing that he had been adopted by 
Antoninus, extemporised a long dissertation on the ad- 
vantages and inconveniences of sovereign power. Inter- 
minable harangues upon this sutject are also necessary 
to decide the good Numa. He accepts, but still in a soli- 
tary valley he receives, during the night, the counsels of 
the nymph Egeria, his wife or mistress. The austere old 
man {incana^^ menia regis romani, . . . Vtrg,) is meta- 
morphosed into a sort of Endymion. 

Chie generation suffices for the savage companions of 
Bomulus to become as pacific as their historians, the 
Greeks; and the Romans are not the only people whom the 
mildness and justice of such a king softened and charmed. 
** All the neighbouring towns seem to have imbibed the 
salutary breath of a sweet and pure air which comes 
from Rome; it insinuates into the hearts of men a desire 
to live in peace, and to cultivate the earth, to educate 
their children in tranquillity, and to serve and honour the 
gods. Soon there were only to be seen everywhere fes- 
tivals and sacrifices, games and entertainments; the 
people, without any apprehension of danger, intermingled 
in a friendly manner. Thus a spring of good wisdom 
was, as it were, refreshing and fecundating all Italy."^ 

Fortunately, the history of Tullus Hostilius carries us 
out of these romantic puerilities. Here the ruggedness 
of the national genius rejects the embellishments of the 
Greeks. It is a whoUy barbarian song. Horatius kills 
his sister; the father declares that his daughter has justly 
perished, and that he should himself luive killed her. 
This is the terrible right of the father of a family over 
those who are within his power, {suijurisy) a right which 
Amulius has already exercised over the two sons of his 
niece Ilia. Finally, the terrible condemnation with which 
Tullius punishes the treachery of the dictator of Alba. 
1 Plutarch. 
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brings us again to historical reality, and recalls to us 
those ferocious manners which the luxurious fictions of 
the Greeks were just before making us forget. 

Except the poetical embellishments and multiplica* 
tion of the combatants by three, (one for each tribe,) 
the combat of the Horatii and the Curiatii corresponds with 
that of Romulus and Remus. If the combatants here are 
not brothers, they are allies. As Bomultts and Remus 
are two forms of the same word, so Horatius must be a 
form of Curiatius; thus with us, Clodion, Hlodion, follow- 
ing the true orthography, Chotaire, Hlotaire, Clovis, 
Hlodowig, Childeric, HUderic, Hildebert, Childebert, Chil- 
peric, Hilperic, &c. Curiatius (a curia) means noblcy pa* 
trician (Janus curiatus). This combat is simply that 
between the patricians of the two countries. Hymen and 
war are mingled together, as in the history of the Sabines. 
Here the heroine is a Roman; she interferes also, but too 
late to separate the combatants. The jprar ends, like the 
combat of Romulus and Remus, by a fratricide. Horace 
kills his sister; Rome destroys Alba, her sister or her 
mother, which is, perhaps, the same thing individualized 
by poetry; the name of a woman for the name of a city. 
But this murder of the metropolis by the colony had 
to be justified. The Romans, of course, made none 
but just wars, so Alba must have deserved its fate. What 
is the historian to do? without troubling himself about 
probabilities, he raises Fidene, a recent colony of Rome, 
and then gives occasion for the treachery of the dictator 
of Alba, Mutius Sufietius, which he needed as a motive 
for the destruction of Alba, and the transference of the 
Albans to Rome. 

Tullus Hostilins perished for having dared to lay his 
hand upon the altar, and to call down the lightning, in 
imitation of the pontiffs, that is to say, of the patricians. 
It is equally impossible to understand how a plebeian could 
have reigned, and how a patrician could have incurred the 
displeasure of the gods by occupying himself with sacred 
things. However that may be, the warrior, perishing 
for having interfered with the privilege of the pontifis, i.e, 
patricians, recals the end of Romulus, whom also they 
tore in pieces. And if we reflect that an Hostilius is 
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named among the companions of Eomnlns, who fought 
aigainst Remus, this new coincidence, added to many 
others, maj lead us to think that Romulus and Tnllus, 
although separated by Numa, are but one personification 
of a warrior founder of Rome, opposed to the pacific 
founder. Thus we should find the resemblance complete 
between the history q£ C3rrus and that of Romulus-Tullus. 
The first overthrows the empire of the Modes, the country 
of his mother, Mandane, as the second destroys the town 
of Alba, the birthplace of Ilia. 

Ancus, the grandson of the pacific Numa, and surnamed 
Martius, presents a mixture of confused traditions, and a 
combination of contradictory characteristics in the same 
individual. Without yet adverting to the genealogical 
falsifications which we have to indicate, the whole of this 
reign ofiers a series of enigmas and historical monstrosities. 
First, this descendant of the mysterious Numa, who had 
caused all his wytings to be buried in the same tomb 
with himself, publishes upon tables the mysteries of re- 
ligion^ of which, so many ages afterwards, the plebeians 
were still ignorant. He founds the port of Ostia for a 
nation without a navy, and without navigation.^ He 
establishes the conquered Latins on the Aventine, and 
thus founds that part of Rome which may be call^ the 
plebeian city; yet, long after, we find passed, to the great 
satisfaction of the people, a law, dividing the Aventine 
among the plebeians. The same Ancus, so stigmatized 
by the poet as too popular,^ digs under the Capitoline mount, 
and in sight of the Forom, tibat cruel prison which, up to 
the epoch when the laws of equality were passed, was 
opened only for plebeians. 

It is probaMe that this monster, so discordant with itself, 
may be cut into two: one half, the victories of Ancus over 
the Latins, being transferred to Romulus or Tullus; the 
other, I mean the bridge towards Etruria, the prison, the 
port, the salt-pits, established upon the Etruscan side c^ the 

^ The few e:sceptioiis quoted confirm the fact. (See Freret). The 
navy mentioned in the first treaty between Borne and Carthage 
(Polyb. iii.) did not belong to the Bomans hut to the Latins, their 
alliee or Buhjects. 

2 n T^jaaxan gandeos popularihus anris." — Yirg. .Mn, fi. 810. 



Tiber, will beloi^ to tbe dominatioii of the £tnisc«m kingsk. 
The Etrascans, aDavigating people, required the port; tbe 
first bridge was doubtless the work of the gorernment of 
the pontiffs {Pont^eXy bridge-maker, Fesiits); and the 
seTerit J of the domination of strangers over Rome must 
have rendered the prison necessary. 

It is under Ancus that tradition places the arrival at 
Borne of LMeumtm Tarqum^ to speak like the anDalists 
who have taken a name of dignity and of country f<x* a 
proper name. The phrase should be the Lueumon or 
rather the Lucamim$ Tarfuimi. Let us examine the re* 
mainder of the narrative. 

The Corinthian, Demarates, takes refuge at Tarquinii, 
and his eldest son becomes a Incnmon there; this was the 
name of the Etrnsean patricians. This son, at the insti«> 
gation of his wife, Tanaquil, learned in augural scienee, 
establishes himself at Rome. He is so favourably received 
there, both by the people and the king, that the ktter 
appoints him guardian of his children. At the death of' 
Ancus, Tarquin sends his wards to the chase, and in their 
absence gains over the people by a flattering harangue. 
It is easily seen here that the historian, governed by his 
Greek habits, regarded the Rome of this period, with its 
aristocratic curite and its patrician senate, in the same 
light with the fluctuating ecclesiai of the Ionian dties, 
in which tyranny was often the prize of eloquence. The 
new king oi Rome, that is to say, of a city whose territory 
scarcely extended beyond sight of its walls, in a few years 
conqnered the whole of Latium, defeated the Sabines, and 
received the submission of the great nation of the Etrus^ 
cans. Bear in mind that one of the twelve cities of 
Etruria alone sufficed, some years after, to place Rome 
within an inch of destruction, and that a war of thriee 
hundred years was necessary before Rome could mak& 
herself mistress of Yeii. 

The analogy we have remarked between Romulus and 
Tullus Hostilins, although separated by the legislator 
Numa, is also to be remarked l^tween Tarquin the elder, 
and Tarquin the haughty, although separated by the 
legislator Servius. The construction of the C^itol and of 
the 8ewenB,the establishment of the supremacy of Rome over 
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her Latin allies, are equally attributed to the two Tarquins; 
both defeat the Sabines, both reign without consulting the 
senate; the first introduces into it the pcUres fninorumgen* 
thim, chiefs of the new patrician families; the second calls 
strangers around him, which is probably the same thing 
under another form. There is the same religious spirit in 
the two Tarquins: the elder raises a statue to Accius Nse- 
vius, in which he is represented cutting a pebble with a 
razor; the second buys the Sybilline books. Here are 
two reigns, which bear a strong resemblance to each 
other, and are, perhaps, only one, related in two different 
ways; despite idl these resemblances, the first Tarquin is 
treated with as much favour as the other meets with se- 
verity. Thus, to give only one example, the constructions of 
the one constitute his glory ; those of the second are 
made matter of reproach against him as part of his tyranny; 
Romanos homines^ victares omnium circa populortim, opt" 
fices ac Utpiddas pro bellcUoribusfactos, Livy.) The fisible 
of Mezentius, in its terrible brevity, is a more ancient and 
more confused reminiscence of the t3rranny of the Etrus- 
cans over Latium. Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora 
vivis, Sfc, The atrocity of punishments is a characteristic 
feature of eastern governments, and that of the Etruscans 
is eastern, at least in spirit. 

During the dominion of the Etruscans, Rome would 
change her government according to tbe revolutions of 
Etruria. Thus, when the lucumon, Cele Yibenna, (see 
the following chapter,) emigrated with an army, composed, 
doubtless, of aliens and serfs, when this army invaded 
Rome, and the death of its chief placed its power in the 
hands of his client Mastama, the latter protected the men 
of inferior rank, the last comers in this great asylum of 
Italian populations. A stranger himself, he desired that 
the plebeians, that is to say, the strangers, should have a 
share in the power in proportion to their riches. Beside 
the ancient assembly of the curies, in which the patricians 
alone took part, he founded that of the centuries. 

How long did this order of things remain? Nothing leads 
us to suppose that it was restricted to the life of one man. 
It is probable that the period, more or less extended, in 
which the plebeians took part in the assemblies, was igno- 
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moaslj designated by the patricians^ the reign of the 
son of slaverj, of Servius {servius, captiva natus.) Thus 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, like the foundation of the 
tribunate, has been insultingly personified under the title 
of Brutus, a word nearly synonymous with Servius, since 
it originally signified revolted slave.^ 

The plebeians would not deprive Servius of the ig- 
noble name thus conferred upon him by the patricians. 
Thej accepted it as the revolted Calabrians adopted that 
of Brutus; as. the insurgents of Holland prided themselves 
on that oiguetix. But, in return, they loaded their favour- 
ite with all the virtues which popularity can bestow. The 
good king, Servius, redeemed debtors become slaves, paid 
their debts, and distributed lands among the poor plebeians. 
If the Latin confederation acknowledged the supremacy of 
Rome under the tyranny of the Tarquins^ it could not fail to 
submit to it during the reign of Servius. The Latin towns 
sent their deputies to the temple of Djanns-djana, (Janus- 
Juno) which he founded on the plebeian mountain, on the 
Aventine, a place common to the Romans and the Latins, 
where the plebeians, that is to say, the Latins recently ad- 
mitted into, the city, afterwards sought a refuge against the 
tyranny of the patricians, the ancient inhabitants of Rome, 
{unde inchoastis initia libertatis vestnE,) and which was 
not inclosed until the time of the empire in the pomoe- 
rium, in the sacred inclosure of the city, in Rome subject 
to the augural power of the patricians. That is the som- 
bre Aventine, the mountain of Remus, occupied by him 
under evil auspices, the mountain on which stones so often 
rain, according to Livy, and where storms are seen forming. 
Hoc nemus, kunc inquity frondoso vertice collem, quisDeus 
incertum est, habitat JDeus. The Etruscan poet repeats, 
without understanding it, a tradition of Etruria, expressed 
symbolically. More than once, doubtless, the patricians. 
witnessed the formation on the plebeian mount of storms 
about to «burst upon the Forum.^ 

> After the first year of tbe consulate, the name of Brutus does not 
recar in the Fasti Consxdares. 

2 The evi] genius who inhabited the Ayentine was I^emus. Accord- 
ing to Kessida, cited by Aulas GeUius, xiii. 14, Mount Aventine was 
imliicky ; and according to Seneca, de Brev. vit, c. 14, it was not in^ 

F 
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Servias, becoming a man, must perish in order to give 
place to the new domination of the Tarquinians. Servius 
had married the two Tullias, his daughters, to the two 
sons of Tarquin the elder; the good Tullia had married the 
wicked Tarquin, the wicked Tullia the good Tarquin. 
The latter poisons her husband, and persuades her brother- 
in-law to rid himself in like manner of his wife. 

This double crime is but the prelude and the means to 
a greater. Tarquin seats himself on the throne of Servius, 
precipitates the old man out of the window, and the hor- 
rible Tullia, on her way to congratulate her husband, 
does not hesitate to drive her chariot over the body of her 
father. I know not what the reader may think of this 
symmetrical opposition of the good and bad Tarquin, the 
good and bad Tullia; of this cross-poisoning, and the 
union of the two criminals tolerated by the good man 
Servius. For my part, rather than admit this romance, 
I would see in the wicked daughter of Servius a portion of 
the plebeians who, although raised to political life by the 
new institutions, invite the Tarquinians to Rome, and 
unite with them to destroy public liberty. 

And this is not the first time that Servius has been 
killed by the Tarquinians. It is still the same story of 
Remus killed by his brother, of Romulus torn in pieces 
by the patricians, of TuUus, destroyed for having inter- 
fered with the privileges of the augurs and pontiffs. The 
plebeians are Remus, who occupies the Aventine, who 
has not the auspices with him, and who insults the sacred 
inclosure of the pomoerium; they are Romulus, inas- 
much as they contribute, by their successive admission to 
the city, to the eternal foundation of Rome, which from 
the first and always was an asylum. But they have been 
and always will be torn in pieces by the patricians. They 
are Tullus Hostilius, as the tributary principle of Rome, 
in opposition, in hostility, with the religious principle. 
They are Servius, as people of inferior birth. Killed 
under the name of Servius (son of the slave), they rise 

eluded in the pomcerium, because the auspices there had been nnfayour- 
able to Bemas, or becanse the plebeians had retired thither. See also 
Dionys. ill. xi. The Aventine was not inclnded in the pomoerium 
until the reign of the emperor Claudius. — GelUus, xiii. 14. 
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again twice under the name of Brutus (revolted slave)y 
first at the expulsion of the Tarquinians, which occasions 
the establishment of the consuls, and then at the founda- 
tion of the tribunate. The first consul, the first tribune, 
are both alike called Brttius, 

This poetical necessity of individualizing ideas in a 
languid incapable of abstractions, obliged the Romans to 
personify rising liberty under the name of a king. That 
this king may be popular, he is supposed to have the 
intention (^ abdicating, and that later in the foundation of 
the republic, they followed his written instructions. Thus, 
the memory of Servins remained dear to the people, hostile 
as it was to the name of king. As tradition assigned his 
birth to a day of nones, without stating of what month, the 
plebeians celebrated his birth every nones. The senate 
even judged it advisable to order, that for the future the 
markets should not be held on the nones, for fear the 
country people then assembled should seek to establish 
by violence the laws of Servius. 

From the commencement of the reign of th^ Tar- 
quinians, we have entered upon a world of prodigies, 
oracles, symbols; the sacerdotal, that is to say, Pe- 
lae^o-Etruscan spirit, is visible, despite the efforts made 
by the Greeks to Hellenise these lucumons. We have 
already referred to the so original story of the augur Attius 
N»vius and the Sibylline books. When the first Tar- 
quin descends the janiculum with his wife Tanaquil to 
enter Rome, the oriental eagle, the royal bird of Persia 
and Rome, takes off his piUus, and replaces it upon his 
head. Servius in his cradle is surrounded with a divine 
flame, which lights up without burning him; other pro- 
digies terrify Tarquin the Haughty, who sends to consult 
the oracle of Delphi. The persons sent are his two sons 
and his nephew Brutus, who, through fear of the tyrant, 
hid his wisdom under an apparent imbecility. He offers 
to the god the symbol of his assumed folly, a hollow cane^ 
which contains a gold ingot. It is thus that in Herodotus, 
the Scythians sent symbolical presents to Darius. The 
oracle having announced that he who shall kiss his mother 
ahall reign, Brutus throws himself down and kisses the 
earth, the common mother of all men. Another fact, not 

f2 
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less Striking: Tarquin the Haughty, not being able to 
take the town of Gabii, one of his sons introduces him- 
self as exiled by his father, and secretly sends him a 
messenger to demand counsel. Tarquin answers nothing, 
but he silently walks in his garden, striking off with a 
cane the heads of the tallest poppies; Sextus understands 
that he must destroy the principal Gabians. This is truly 
the symbolical language of silent Etxuria. 

V If it were possible, to doubt that these Tarquins were 
Etruscan lucumons, as their name indicates, and as the 
historians uniformly state, it is sufficient to see them tfike 
refuge at Coere, in the same town to which the yestals 
afterwards carried the holy things, on the approach of the 
Gauls {CcerCy ceremonia). 

It is true that Tarquin took refuge with a Latin, his 
son-in-law, Octavius Mamilius, but this Latin is of 

Ttisculumy and it is in the territory of Tusculum that was 
fought the great battle of the lake Regillus, in which 
perished the last hopes of the Tarquins. Finally, and 
this seems decisive, Tarquin expels all the Latin gods 
from the Capitol, except the god of youth, and the god 
Terminus, establishing there the three great Etruscan 
divinities, which became the Jupiter, the Juno, and the 
Minerva of the Romans. I cannot understand how 
Niebubr, who himself makes this remark, should persist 
in bringing the Tarquins firom Latium. Even the form 
of the Capitol, which corresponds with that of the Etruscan 
temples, proves the origin of its founders.^ The solemn 
foundation of Rome, its primitive form, {Roma quadrata^ 
as Cosa, &c.,) the Etruscan mystery of the pomoerium, 
attributed . to the Alban Romulus, agree more naturally 
with that epoch of Roman royalty in which Etruscan 
influence is everywhere . visible. A sacerdotal govern- 
ment, enduring and patient, as those of India, Egypt, and 
Etruria, one of those theocracies which believe in their 
eternity, is necessary to raise those prodigious monuments 

1 The head of a man fresh cut off, which, discovered in digging^ the 
foundations for the Capitol, was regarded as an omen that Rome was 
to be the head of the world, would seem to indicate the human sacrifices 
of the Etruscans, of which one tradition refers the origin to Tarqni- 
nius Superbus.— Macrob. i. 7. 
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which one king would, perhaps, commence, and which 
would be abandoned by his successor. That Capitol, the 
site alone of which was prepared with such labour, and 
which embraced a space of eight hundred feet in circum- 
ference, that Cloaca Maxima, which, has borne Rome so 
many centuries, and seems even now more firm and entire 
than the Tarpeian rock which overhangs it. 

The expulsion of the priest-kings of Tarquinii was cele- 
brated every year at Rome by a festival,^ as the Persians 
kept the magophonia^ the massacre of the magi, the Median 
priests, who, after the death of Cambyses, had usurped 
the . kingdom of the Persians. The Romans, however, 
acknowledged the superiority of those whom they treated 
so ill. They continued to consult the Etruscan augurs 
on all important occasions; the patricians even sent their 
children to Etruria, but the people ever regarded them 
with suspicion; and when they thought themselves deceived 
by them, did not hesitate to punish them cruelly, without 
r^arding their sacred character. The statue of Horatius 
Cocles having been struck by lightning, they sent for the 
Etroscan aruspices, who, out of hatred to Rome, coun- 
selled them to set it in a place which the rays of the 
sun neyer lighted. Fortunately, the thing was discovered, 
and the statue was placed on a more elevated spot, 
which turned to the great advantage of the republic. 
The aruspices avowed their perfidy, and were put to 
death. A song, was composed on this subject, which the 
little children sang throughout the town: 

Wue to the evil coansellor '? 
On Mm the eTil falls. 

Do not these traditions, so injurious to the Etruscans, 
preserved by a people who revered their science, and owed . 
to them a part of their religion, seem to indicate a fear 
lest they should regain their ancient supremacy? Royalty, 
however, seemed so inherent to the priesthood, that, in 
^ite of the odium attached to the name of king, a rex sacro- 

^ Segifugia, or Fugalia, Dionys. v. 

2 Anliis Gellius, v. f). . See also in Plutarch, Life of CamilluSt the . 
history of ihe earthen car, which the Romans ordered tlie potters of 
Vcii to malce. 
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rum was preserved, even under the republic. If we reflect 
that the Roman religion was entirely bound to the Etruscan 
doctrine of the augurs, this name of king would seem, 
especially to belong to Etruria. But let us return to the 
history of Dionysius and Livy. 

At the time when the outrage offered to Lncretia by 
one of the Tarquins raised the people against them, they 
had confided the first magistracy, the place of tribune of 
the Celeresy to the idiot Brutus. He made use of this 
power to drive them from Rome, and then from Collatia. 
They remained at Gabii, and doubtless also at Tusculum. 
This Brutus, who exiled Tarquinius Collatinus, as belong* 
ing to the family of the tyrants, is himself the son of 
a Tarquinia, and nephew of Tarquin the Haughty. This 
striking contradiction seems to indicate that this history 
expresses general or collective ideas by the names of men* 
Brutus, son of Tarquinia, may signify national independ* 
ence succeeding to the tyranny of the Tarquinians. The 
sons of Brutus are the freed Romans; some of them conspire 
to recal the Tarquinians, and are condemned by Brutus, 
their own father. The Greeks, who first drew up the 
Roman history from the brief indications of the ancient 
monuments, not finding the name of Brutus after the epoch 
of the tribunate, not being able to make liim live so long,, 
and not understanding that Brutus, originally a patrician, 
since he was first consul, could become a plebeian, to found 
the tribunate, again form two men from one idea, as 
Romulus and Tullus, as Tarquin the Elder, and Tarquin 
the Haughty. Then they seek to get rid of the first 
Brutus in a regular manner. He must die. He shall at 
least die in a manner worthy of a hero. The Veians, 
leagued with Tarquin against Rome, advance, led by the 
young Aruns, the second son of Tarquin. The name <^ 
Aruns is invariably that of the younger hrother of the 
lucumon, and is probably also a generic name. Aruns 
and Brutus, perceiving each other, urge on their horses^ 
meet, and both fall at the same instant, struck with a 
mortal blow; it is the death of Eteocles and Polynices. 
After an indecisive battle, the Etruscans retire, and 
during the night a loud voice issues from the wood of 
Aricia, and announces that the Etruscans have lost one 
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soldier more than the Bomans, and that the latter are 
the conquerors. 

The Tarquinians do not^ however, consider themselves 
Tanquished. They address themselves to Porsenna, lar of 
Clusium (lar means lord, and is not the name of a man), 
he whose fabulous tomb has been so ingeniously restored, 
and again overthrown by M. Letronne. It is necessary 
to know this specimen of the fables which the Etruscans 
have attached to the name of Porsenna. The Romans, 
apparently, would not be left in the background.^ The 
heroes of the mythical epochs, created by national vanity, 
and gifted by her at will, can alone be constructed of such 
tombs. 

The Romans who so lately and so bravely maintained 
in battle the attack of the Yeians and Tarquinians, and 
destroyed 11,000 men, allow Porsenna to advance in 
peace as far as the janiculum. They would have per- 
mitted him to enter Rome by the Sublician bridge, had 
not Horatius Codes, with Herminius and Lartius, defended 
the bridge against an entire army. The Romans, amongst 
other recompences, gave their defender as much land as 
he could encompass with a plough in one day.^ Thus Rome, 
whose territory did not then extend to more than three 
leagues beyond its walls, gave perhaps a square league; and 
more than two hundred years after, when Italy was con- 
quered, the conqueror of Pyrrhus received only fifty 
rcres. These are the exaggerations of poetry. Poetry 
thus cases the warriors of barbarous times in gold, the 
Clephtes of Olympus, and the heroes of Niebelungen, and 
the Sabines of Tatius, whose glittering bracelets dazzled 
the beautiful Tarpei% and induced her to open the gates 
of the citadel. 

The Etruscans reduced the town to a state of famine, 
when the devotion of a young patrician, named Caius 
Mucius (take notice that the family Mucia was plebeian), 

* Pliny, xxxi. 19. Appendix VI. 
• In the same way, in the plain of Macedon, Sultan Mahomet II. 
hrrested a Turkish hero with as mnch land as he could ride round 
in a day. The Scythian who guarded the saered gold, received, 
aeeording to Herodotus (iv. 7.), a similar present. There are numerous 
anch stories in hoth ancient and modem history. 
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procured Rome an unexpected deliverance. Determined 
to penetrate into the enemy's camp, and to stab the king 
of Clusium/be commences by confiding this secret to the 
senate, that is to say, to three hundred persons; he kills a 
secretary instead of the king, and to punish his right hand 
for having missed the blow, he allows it to be consumed 
in the fire of an altar. Profiting, then, by the terror of 
Forsenna, he declares to him that three hundred other 
young patricians have sworn to make the same attempti 
The poor prince hastens to send messengers to Rome. 
He readily deserts the Tarquins, for whose sake he 
had come, and contents himself with procuring the 
restitution to the Yeians of the lands of which the 
Romans had deprived them. Among '• the hostages 
which were given, were several young girls, a Grerman 
custom (Tacitus), and perhaps Etruscan,' of which we 
find no other example in the history ' of ' Greece or 
Rome. However that may be, the young girls left the 
Etruscan camp as easily as Mucins had entered it, and, 
guided by Clelia, one of them, they swam across the 
Tiber. The Roman senate, a religious observer of the 
rights of nations, as it had shown in approving the as- 
sassination of Forsenna, does not hesitate to send back the 
young girls. ' On the other side, the Tuscan, not wiUing 
to see himself outdone in generosity, grants to Clelia 
the liberty of some of her hostages, and gives her a fine 
horse and arms. He carries his generosity towards the 
Romans so far as to make them a present of all the pro- 
visions then in his camp. From this present of the king 
was taken the expression applied to the sale of con- 
fiscated goods: to sell the goods of King Porsenna, a deri- 
vation which Livy himself considers absurd. 

A benefit is never lost. This good and too easy For- 
senna having been defeated by the inhabitants of Arida, 
part of^ his followers take refuge at Rome, and are 
received there with the most touching hospitality; the 
wounded were shared among them to be nursed. These 
found themselves so well off that they would not quit the 
town, and occupied a new quarter, called after the name of 
their country, Tuscus Vicusy quarter of the Tuscans. For- 
senna, though grateful, sent again a claim in favour of the 
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Tarquins: ^^ But the Romans having answered that they 
would rather consent to the annihilation of their town than 
to that of their liberty, he was ashamed of his importuni- 
ties. Well, said he, since it is a thing irrevocably decided, 
I will no longer fatigue you with useless representations; 
the Tarquins must seek another retreat. I will not let 
anything trouble the union which ought to reign between 
us. - And- he' restored to the Romans the hostages which 
stin remained ' with him, and the lands which he had 
restored to the. Yeians, his allies, (which consequently be- 
longed no' longer to him.)" Who could have hoped that 
the fear caused by Mucins to this excellent prince should 
produce such fortunate results. For, with the exception of 
this alarm, history assigns no cause for reconciliation. 
This benign and insignificant figure of Porsenna in the 
Roman traditions, reminds us of that which the Niebe* 
Inngen give to the king of the Huns, to the terrible 
Attila. The scourge of God becomes in the poem pa- 
tient and debonair, like Charlemagne in Turpin. Attila 
remains an impassible spectator of the combat of giants in 
which all the heroes perish at the end of the poem. The 
battle of Lake Regillus thus clears the scene of Roman 
history of the whole race of heroes, who should disappear 
before the light of history, like spirits flying in the morn- 
ing at cock-crow. 

The thirty Latin nations are dragged against Rome 
by the dictator of Tusculum, Octavius Manulius, son-in- 
law of Tarquin. The Romans opposed to him a temporary 
king, whom they also called a dictator. Before the com- 
mencement of the war between nations united by ties of 
blood (which, however, was nothing new to them), they 
permitted the women of each nation, who were married to 
men of the other, to return to their parents. All the Ro- 
man women abandoned their Latin husbands; all the 
Latin women, witii the exception of two, remained at 
Rome. 

The two armies having met, all the heroes meet hand 
to hand, like those of the Iliad, and their alternate suc- 
cess balances the victory. Old Tarquin combats Post- 
humius, the Roman dictator. He of Tusculum, Octavius 
Mamilius, falls upon (Ebutius, general of the cavahry, and 
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perishes by the hand of Herminiusy one of the companions 
of Horatius Codes. Marcus Valerius attacks a son of 
Tarquin» falls, and his two nephews, sons of Valerius 
PubHcola, meet their death in endeavouring to save 
the body of their uncle. Finally, with the exertion of 
the dictator, all the chiefs are killed or wounded* Victory 
was hardly assured to the Bomans, when at B(Mne they 
beheld two young warriors of gigantic stature, mounted 
upon white horses. They washed themselves and their 
arms in the fountain of Jutuma, near the temple of Vesta, 
and they announced to the assembled people the defeat of 
the Latins. They were the Dioscures, to whom the dictator 
had vowed to erect a temple during the fight, and who 
had been seen to combat and decide the victory. Up<Mk 
the field of battle, the trace of a horse's foot stamped iit 
the basalt attested the presence of the two divinities. 

This glorious victory produced no result: after some 
years, in which no events occurred. Borne acknowledged 
the independence and equality of the Latins. The date 
of the battle is uncertain, which proves that it did not 
figure in the fasti of their triumphs.^ The true result of 
the battle was to terminate the royal epoch and to prepare 
a new one. Thus the shades of Lacreiia ore appeased^ 
and the men of the heroic time have disappeared from the 
world, before injustice, destroying the state which the^ had 
freedf give birth to insurrection. 



CHAPTER IL 

ProbaUe origin of Borne— Bepublio — Heroie tge — Curies and Centaries 
— Struggle between the patricians and the plebeians — Tribunate. 

Let us rise above this minute criticism, in the labyrinth 
of which one may turn for ever. Let us interrogate 
common sense. We will demand of it some probable 
ideas upon which we can rely. Probability is much in a 
history so obscure and confused. 

^ Livy, zzx. 45. 
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Borne is a dty of Pelasgo«Latin origin. The tradition 
widch gives it Alba for a metropc^ and carries its origin, 
throi^h Alba andLavinium, to the great Peiasgic town of 
Troy, was publicly adopted by the Boman nation, which 
acknowledged the inhabitants of Iliani for its parents. 
The Asiatic worship of Vesta, that of the penates, analo- 
gous to the Felasgic Cabiri, and represented like Bomulna 
and Kemus, under the form of two young men, again 
attest this origin. It clearly explains how the Romans, 
whoee connexion with the Hellenes was so late, haye in 
their religion and in their language a distant resemblance to 
Greece. The £truscan rites, coiibrmably with which Rome 
was founded, must have been common among all the 
Pdasgi who occupied the coasts of Italy, The Pelasgi 
reigned over the population of Latium, but in Etrnria 
they mingled with the victorious Rasena, who changed 
the language more than the religion of this country. 
The principal heights of the western coast, from the 
Amo to the liiis, are covered with the ruins of Pelasgic 
cities. 

But if Borne was origimdly one or several Pelasgic 
towns dispersed upon the seven hills, it is not less pro- 
bable that these towns were afterwards occupied by a 
band ci Sabine pastors. Traditi<m does not conceal that 
Tatius was conqueror, and that he entered the town; 
and although it saves the national honour by the inter- 
ference of the Sabines, it is no less true that the second 
king of Rome, Numa, was a Sabine. 

It is well known how the Mamertines, Sabines, Sabel- 
lians, or Samnites (all the same word) seized Capua, 
how the Campanian Mamertines, long after, made them* 
selves masters of Messina and Bhegium. They entered 
these towns as allies and auxiliaries, massacred the greater 
number of the men, and married the women. It is pro- 
bacy to a similar event that we must attribute the 
foundation of Borne. 

The Oscan or Pelasgic villages, dispersed upon the seven 
hills, were occupied, by free will or by force, by a ver 
sacrum of the Sabine shepherds. The name of quirinus 
and quirites is no other than that of mamertine, since 
majners was, with the Sabines, identical with quir^ lance> 
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and the Sabine Mars was no other than a lance. These 
Mamertines threw themselves audaciously on the Tiber/ 
between the great nationis of the Osci and the Etruseans; 
from thence thej levied \hlackmaU upon these agricul- 
turists,^ Becruiting themselves by an asylum, they 
were long able to perpetuate themselves without women. 
Romulus himself is the indication of a long cycle. 
The carrying off of the Sabines, particularized by poetry 
as one single event, must have taken place at each 
campaign. They carried off the women at the same 
time as the slaves, grain, and cattle. 
• According to the tradition, the hero Pi4m8 (the wood- 
pecker), the prophetic bird of the Sabines, is the father of 
Faunus Fauhu, or Fatuus. Fatua^ who has a son, Ldtinus; 
or,in other terms, the oracles of the woodpecker, guided the 
Sabine colonies towards Latium. - This Picus, adored also 
under the name oi Picumnus, was, with the Sabines,' armed' 
with a lance, or pike. Among the labourers of Latium he 
became Pilumnusy from pUa, a mortar to grind and crush. 
The character of primitive Rome was, however, as is in 
our days that of the Gampagna of Rome, no less pastoral 
than agricultural. To judge by the language alone, 
the first Romans must, for the most part, have been pastors 
and brigands. Roma^ rumon (the Tiber), rumiruiy runufi" 
alts, romulusy are derived from ruma, the breast, as curesy 
quirinuSy from curiSy cur, queir, lance. Pcdatinumy derived 
from pales, the goddess of hay. From pecus, flock, money- 
is called pecunia; fortune, peculium; extortion, pecu^ 
lattis. From pascere, to feed, comes paseua, revenues. 

' The consuls frequently levied provisions from the conquered : in 
472, from the Veians ; in 406, from the Antiates and Equi. The insti- 
tution of the feciales, which has been represented as a means of render- 
ing war more solemn and more difficult, indicates rather that it was 
permanent. It. was, doubtless, these officers, with the qusstors, who 
assisted and collected the contributions from the Etruscan and.Volsciaii 
labourers. Oincius (in Aulus Gellius, xvi. 4) relates, that formerly, when 
troops were levied, the militaiy tribunes made the soldiers swear that 
in the camp, and for ten miles round, they would not steal above the 
value of a silver piece a day, and thut if they found any property of a 
higher value, they would bring it to the chief. The things which they, 
were permitted to appropriate are thus set forth in the general order : 
a pike, the staff of a lance, wood, turnips, forage, a leather bottle, a hag,' 
and a torch. . 
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Fruit is called glans; that of the oak was the food, 
par excellencBy of those innumerable herds of pigs which 
Italy has always nourished. The enclosures in which the 
people were assembled in the Campus Martius were 
called aviha. The names of men also recal this 
original character of the founders of Borne: Pordus, 
Yerres, Scrofa, Yitulus and Yitellius; Taurus and Ovilius; 
Capricius, Equitius, &c. The wolf, feared and venerated 
by the Sabine pastors, occupies, in the first century of 
Borne, the place which the eagle afterwards held. It was 
the avowed symbol of brigandage. The Italians called 
Rome the den of the ravishing wolves of Italy. ^ A 
she-wolf had nourished Bomulus, whose miraculous birth 
we find in the Sabine traditions. A young girl in the 
environs of Beate has, by the god Mars-Quirinus, a son, 
Modius Fabidius, who assembles the vagabonds, and founds 
with them the town of Cures; that is to say, the city of 
Mars, or the lance, v Thus this poetic form would ap- 
pear to have been common to the various establishments 
of Mamertines. 

The ancient inhabitants of Bome, subjected by the 
Sabines, but unceasingly fortified by the strangers who 
sought refuge in the great asylum, advanced gradually. 
They had a chief, when the lucumon of Tarquihus 
(Tarquin the Elder) came to establish himself among 
them; the Latin Pelasgi were re-established in the splen- 
dour of the Etruscan. Pelasgi, who brought to Bome the 
arts of an industrious and civilised people. Doubtless the 
twelve Etruscan towns which, according to Dionysius, 
sent to Tarquin the Elder the pretexta, the sceptre, and 
the curule chair, the ensigns of supremacy, did homage to 
their metropolis, Tarquinia, in the persons of its lucumons, 
become masters of Bome.^ The sacred patriarchal charac- 
ter of the Tarquinians prevailed over the warlike patri- 
archate of the Sabines. The Tarquinu willingly admitted 
into their city new Pelasgo-Latin populations, which could 
fortify them against the warlike Sabines, who were en- 
closed within the same walls. The Latins^ the plebeians, 

1 See Festus, NoiminB Marcellus, p. 167. Senr. ^n. x. Tiii. 63, 90. 
VaiTO, De re Bus. II. 11. Macrob. i. 9. 

2 Dionysias, ii. 
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were treated still better when the power passed into the 
liands of the cUents of the £trascan lucumons, conducted 
by Servius Tullus, or rather symbolised by this expressive 
name. These clients were brothers of the Latins by their 
<X)mmo]i Pelasgic origin. Servius, or Mastama, as the 
Etruscans called him, is the friend, the ally of the Latins. 

From a fragment of a discourse of the emperor Clau- 
^us,^ which has been preserved, a powerful lucumon, 
named Ccelius Bibenna, had assembled a great army in liie 
time of Tarquin the Elder; one of his companions, 
Mastama, came to Borne with the remains of this army, 
and reigned under the titie of Servius Tullius. He gave 
the name of his ancient chief to Mount Ckslius — " Servius 
Tullius, si nostros sequimur, captiva natus Ocresia, si 
tnscos Cceli quondam YiveniB sodalis fidelissimus, onmis 
'que ejus casus comes: poetquam varia fortuna ezactus 
cum omnibus reliquis CoBliani exercitus Etruria ex- 
x^essit, montem Ccelium occupavit, et k duce suo CcbIIo 
itk appellitatus {scr. appellibJLvU)^ mutatoque nomine nam 
tusce Mastarna ei nomen erat, ita appellitatus est ut dixi, 
et regnum summa cum regit utilitate obtinuit." Mas- 
tarna doubtless brought with him a crowd of clients and 
men of inferior rank, and uniting them to the Latins and 
Sabines already established in Rome, overthrew the sacer- 
dotal pow'er of the Tarquinians, to substitute in its place 
an entirely military constitution, which gave to the town 
the warlike character which it preserved. He substituted 
the power of riches for that of nobility, centuries for 
<nu*ies, and military organization for the symbolical foim.^ 

The precocious victory of the plebeians was not, however, 
of long duration. The Tarquinian lucumons, who had at 
first attached themselves to them, became masters, and 

1 Pronotmced on the occasion of the admission of the Gnuls of Lyons 
to the senate, and found upon two tablets discdTered at Lyons in the 
16th century. From the time of Justus Lipsius this fragment has been 
repeatedly printed with the works of Tacitus. 

2 The character of this constitution cannot be well known until it has 
brought forth all its fruit ; so that we have rejected the more extensive 
details which we ought to have given upon the subject in the first 
•chapter of the third book. But we shall see that from the first centu- 
ries of the republic (some pages further on) the influence which the 
aristocracy of money, substituted for the sacerdotal aristocracy, exercised 
upon Boman manners. — Appendix XI. 
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exercised an equal oppression over both Sabine nobles and 
plebeian Latins. Thus is the reign of Tarquin the 
Haughty terminated by the definite expulsion of the 
Etruscans.^ Their downMl brought profit only to the 
Sabines, fortified by the arrival of the Sabine Appius and 
his five thousand clients: 

Hie sacerdotal and royal Rome of the Etruscan and Latin 
Pelasgi was without difficulty thrown open to the fo- 
reigner. The aristocratic Rome of the republic closed 
the senate to the plebeians, and the city to the neighbour- 
ing populations. The heroic and aristocratic principle 
prevailed at first against the democratic principle which the 
sacerdotal had protected; and it was only by incredible 
efforts that the people secured the equality of rights. They 
triumphed by the institution of the tribunes, the civil chiefs 
of the democracy, who continued the kings and prepared 
the way for the emperors; they triumphed by the admission 
of the Latins, their brothers by that of the Italians; they 
triumphed by the establishment of a military chief or em- 
peror, who finished the popular work by the proscription of 
the aristocracy, and the equality of civil law. The plebeians 
constituted in Rome the principle of extension, conquest, 
and aggregation ; the patricians that of exclusion, unity, and 
nationsd individuality. Without the plebeians, Rome could 
not have cdilquered and adopted the world; without the. 
patricians, she would have had no personal character, no 
original life; she would not have been Rome. 

' The language of Rome is Latin and not Etruscan, which alone 
suffices to prove that but Tery few Etniscona settled there. Had 
their number beea greater, religious influence would have given predo- 
minance to the sacred language. According to Yolumnius, an Etniscan 
writer (Varro, de ling, lot,) the three ancient tribes of Borne were called 
Bamnes, Quares, Titles. This division corresponds, indeed, with the 
three greater gods of the Etruscans, and the thi-ee sacred gates of their 
towns ; but I am disposed to recognise in these three tribes the compa- 
nions of the Albou Komulus, those of the Sabine Tatius, and those 
of the Etruscan lucumons, who came to Home as auxiliaries of Bomnlus, 
according to some, as conquerors according to others. The Ramnes 
(quere, from Ramnus, a town of Felasgo-Ionian Attica) probaUj 
came from the Pelasgic town of Alba. "The earlier Fasti Comn* 
lares," observes Niebuhr, ** show that the patrician families came from 
yaiions nations ; Cominius Auruncus, Cloelius SicttluSf Licinius 
Sabinus, Aquillius Tuscus. Other family names were talcen from the 
names of towns : CamerinuSy MisullinuSf &c. 
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Cicero calls the senate, omnium ierrarem arcem. All 
nations were in their turn to climb this rock of the Capi- 
tol, where the curie and the senate sit. But the heroical 
aristocracy which it enclosed, and which defend there the 
sacred unity of the city, struggled vigorously. Two hun- 
dred years elapsed before the Latins could mount it; two 
hundred years for the Italians (until the social war); 
three centuries for the nations under the subjection of 
the empire (until Caracalla and Alexander Severn); two 
more for the barbarians (410, Rome taken by Alaric). 

The first occasion of the combat between the patricians 
and the plebeians is, not the city, but, as it would appear, 
the whole world. But the earth herself, the a^er Romanus 
measured by the augurs, and limited by the patrician 
tombs, is a part of the city; or the ager is the city more 
than the city herself. . The plebeians are admitted into the 
city; they inhabit it, they have possessions in it. But to 
possess the ciger, it was necessary to have the right of the 
quirites, the right of the augurs, and arms, a right which 
belonged to the patricians alone. Thus, the people were 
not satisfied with the profane laiids which were ofiered 
them. They preferred, says Livy, to demand lands from 
Rome than to possess them at Antium. This great quar- 
rel can only be understood by the knowledge of the pri- 
mitive city, of which the ager is a part, and in which the 
aristocratic city (which the patricians close to the ple- 
beians) has its ideal. 

To arrive at a knowledge of this city, which is at once 
human and divine, we must search two sources, the 
divine law and the human law, right and religion, Jus 
et/as. The Roman religion, such as it is represented by 
history, has nothing primitive or original; singularly 
human and politic in its tendency, it seems to be a practi- 
cal application of the Etruscan and Latin religions to the 
wants of the state. Rome consults Etruria, but with sus- 
picion (see preceding chap.), and modifies the counsels she 
receives. The Roman religion appears a Protestantism, 
compared with the Etruscan religion. It is necessary to 
study cautiously this religion formed by the city, when 
the primitive city is in question. 

As to the primitive right of Rome, we possess a monu- 
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ment in the fragments of the twelve tables. These frag- 
ments, preserved hj the ancients as the source of the law 
of Borne, have been collected by the modems, and classed 
according to the matter, so as to present the image of a 
code. But, from the first glance, it is easy to perceive 
that these laws, written in so different a spirit, belong to 
epochs distant from each other. An attentive examina- 
tion will discover three elements : — First, the ancient 
customs of sacerdotal Italy, all stamped with Cyclopean 
barbarism; then, the code of the heroic aristocracy who 
ruled the plebeians; and, finally, the charter of liberty which 
the latter gained for themselves. This last portion can 
alone be classed under a date and epoch; it alone is pro- 
perly a law; the two others are usages and customs, written 
as they threatened. to fall into* disuse, and it was desired 
to perpetuate their tradition. 

From the ancient law of Italy, as from its religion, a 
^severe criticism can alone separate the modem elements, 
and reconstruct, in the purity of its primitive architec- 
ture, that symbolical city, which lost its form by the ag- 
gr^ation of the populations which gradually entered it. 
The material element of the city is, doubtless, the family; 
but the type, the ideal of the family itself, is the city. It 
is not a question of the natural family which now occu- 
pies us; public right here dominates. 

The stone of the hearth (etmoy vesta), ^ the tombstone 
which bounds the fields,^ these are the bases of Italian 
law; upon them are founded personal right, and that of 
property, or the agrarian right. The city has its hearth,* 

1 Jstanni stare (to stand upright), fast (Arom stein, stoiie). 

3 The. Zeus herfdos of Attica; herkios, enclosure; erascene, to divide 
the property among the heirs, when the common enclosure is broken 
up. See the admirable text of the Salic law, de chrene chrvdd. "It is 
evident," says Kiebuhr, " from the Pandects, inscriptions, and ancient 
doenUients, that it vras not at all unusual for an estate to have a 
special name, which it retained even when it had passed to another 
possessor. It was the same in Etniria." See 0. MuUer, Cecina, and 
Siculus Flaccus, De conditiombus agrorttm, p. 4. 

3 The common hearth, in many ancient states, implied a common 
table. The systities would appear to have been known to the Romans 
(Dion. Hal. u. 23 ; Cicero, JDe Orat. i. 7), and to the Italians in gene- 
ral (Aristot. Polit. vii. 9). See also K. D. Hulmann, Staatsrecht des 
Alterthums, who has established a great many coincidences, more or les» 
exact, among the governments of Rome, Greece, and Carthage. 

G 
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like the family. Around the public hearth are gathered 
the private ones; personal properties equal among them- 
selves, measured and defined bj sacred geometrj, are 
inclosed within the limits of the public territory, and by 
them separated from the vague and profane territory occu- 
pied by the foreigners. 

At the domestic hearth sit two divinities, the lar, 
mute genius of the ancient possessors, the god of the dead, 
and the father of the family, the actual possessor, Ihe active 
genius of the house; the living god for his children, his 
wife, and slaves. This name of father has nothing tender 
at this epoch, it designates nothing but absolute authority. 
Thus all the gods, even those of the dead, are invoked 
under the name of Fathers. However numerous the circle 
around the hearth may be, I see but one person, the 
father of the family. The ancient genius of the family is 
a ferocious and solitary genius. The children, the wife, 
the slaves, are bodies or things, and not persons; they are 
the property of the father, who can beat them or sell them;^ 
the wife is the sister of his sons. As soon as, according^ 
to the ancient custom, the point of the lance has separated 
the hair of the affianced, when she has tasted the sacred 
cake {confarreatio),'^ or the husband has counted out to 
the father-in-law the price of the virgin {coemptio\ 
they dictate to her the formula (uhi tu gaius, egogaia;) they 
lift her, and she passes the threshold of the conjugal man- 
sion without touching it with her feet, and fiEdls, accord- 
ing to the strong expression of the law, in manum virL 
Her husband is her master and her judge. It is not 
necessary that she should have violated her £aith for her 
husband to put her to death; it is sufficient that she 
has stolen the keys or drunk the wine. The child is still 

^ The origin of the Boman law is to be found, not in the paternal and 
maternal authority — ^an authority naturally deriving from the patriarehal 
life^ but in those clyil bonds which are the early modification of those 
of nature, in agnation, patronage, and the relation of family between 
master and slave; even in the marital and paternal authority, the 
natural relation is accessory. As to the paternal authority of the 
Roman citizen, see the dissertations of G. U. Ab Oosten de Bruyn, Ger. 
Noodt, Corn. Von Pynkershoek, Pierrento, &c. 

2 See Bcethius, in Top. Cicer, Comment, ii. 3. — Whatever their 
origin, it is probable that if the patricians were not all Etmsoans, at 
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more abandoned to its father, without any condition. A 
child born a monster is destroyed the instant of its birth. 
The father can sell his son three times; he can put him to 
death. The son may rise in the city, but he remains the 
same in his family — tribune, consul, dictator, he may be 
dragged by his father from the curule chair or the tribune, 
brought to his house and put to death at the foot of 
the paternal lares. The consul Spurius Cassius was, 
they say, judged and executed thus. Even towards the 
end of the republic, a senator, the accomplice of Catiline, 
was pursued and put to death by his father. 

The dvil right which thus rules the family with so 
much severity, extends its limits far beyond that of na- 
ture* By the side of the son were placed the inferior mem- 
bers of the gensy his cUentes, or dependents, {cUens from 
cbiere, as in German, hcBriger from haretiy to hear,) his 
coloni, (clientesy quasi coUntes ;) among whom the father 
divided his lands in lots of two, of seven acres.* These 
clients or coloni are of diverse origin. Some, ancient 
inhabitants of the country, have become, by their defeat, 
proprietors and farmers; others are poor strangers, freed 
slaves or fugitives, who have sought a refuge under the 
lance of the quirite, and who receive from him a small 
portion of land upon conditions more or less onerous. 
Thus did the conquerors of Thessaly, the Dorians of 
Pdoponesus, the Mamertin Sabines, who occupied Sam- 
nium, {terra olim attrihuta particulatim homnibus ut in 
Samnium sabelUs. Varro.) Finally, the barbarians who 

Idast they claimed to be so ; and tliat the plebeians, adyersaries of the 
patricians, and the clients, as they gradually separated from their 
patrons, were all, or represented themselves to he, Latins. The patri- 
cians (Scrader, de Just, et jurCf i. 7) followed the Etruscan law, the 
plebeians the Latin law ; hence the so many double institutions, such 
as, dominus esse, for the Latin, in bonis habere, for the Etruscan ; mar- 
riage in manuSf for the Etruscan, a free marriage with the Latin. After 
the twelve tables there was one sole civil law. The confarreatio seems 
to ha^e been the marriage of the sacerdotal tribes, the coemptio that 
of the heroic tribes. The consent demanded from the wife in the 
coemptio must have been a modification from former times.->See Bris- 
sok, X>e Nvptiis. Gaia means the cow or the cultivable land. — 
Pliny, xiv. 13. 

1 LiT. V. 30 ; Val. Max. iv. 3, 5. — The possessions of Cincinnatus, 
Corius Dentatus, Fabricius, Begulus, &c. did not exceed this quantity. 

g2 
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invaded tlie empire. The latter/ like the Romans with 
the Hernici, contented themselves with a third of the con- 
quered land. 

The obligations of the clients to the patrons are not 
without analogy with those of the. vassals to the feudal 
lords. Thejwereto aid in the redemption of the cap- 
tive patron, to contribute to the marriage portion of lias 
daughter, &c« I have marked elsewhere the enormous 
moral difference which separated clientage from vas- 
salage.^ 

Wife, sons, children, clients, slaves, do not exist as per- 
sons either in the family or in the city. There is but one 
name for them all, that of the.^^it^, represented by its 
chief. . They are all called Clatidii, Cbrnelii, Fabii.^ 
This name is not a proper name but for. the chief; to him 
only is the land, and the land is called nomen, as in the 
middle ages; terrOy in Italian, signified, on the contrary, 
a seigneurie or fortress. , . . 

The father only has the jus quiritium, the right of the 
lance and of the sacrifice. To him who has the lance and 
the sacrifice, is also the land; this right ' is imprescrip- 

' Dionysius compares the clients to the Thessalian penesteg. Among 
the Greeks, every private citizen wa« obliged to select a citizen of 
higher position as his gaardian, irpo?an|c (mundherr, in the language 
of the middle ages), nnder penalty of being placed out' of the pale of the 
law in even the most ordinary civil, relations. 

■^. In Blackstone's .Comment, sub verb; It would appeal* from Livy 
(xxxix. 19), that it was forbidden to Aneedmen to marry out of the gens, 
Adam {Rom, Antiq,) extends this prohibition to all citizens. Niebnhr 
is of opinion that the patron inherited the client's property. . According 
to him, it is absurd to suppose that the plebeians were originally clients 
of the patricians. The clients only became reunited with the plebs, in 
propoi-tion as their servitude was relaxed, partly by the general progress 
towards liberty, partly by the extinction or decay of their patrons. Be- 
fore Servius, the plebeiaiis, transported, for the most part, from the con- 
quered countries to Rome, were free citizens, but had no suffrage (there 
were no assemblies but those of the curie), and were not permitted to 
ally themselves in marriage with the patricians. The nobles of the 
conquered cities, the Mamilii, the Popii, the Cilnii, the Cecins, were 
all plebeians. What confirms this origin of the plebeians, is the tradi- 
tion that Ancus established the Latins of the destroyed cities upon the 
Aventine hill, which afterwards became the seat of what may be espe- 
cially called the plebeian city. It is probable, . however, that the 
majority of these new citizens remained on their own fiarms and cnlti- 
vated them. Appendix X. 
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tible. The right of heritage, and the right over the goods of 
the enemy, enter equallj into the jus quiritium, insolent 
definition; it is the right to occupy by the hand, by force, 
mancipatio. . And when it is necessary to give testimony be- 
fore the public council, of the lands, and living or inani- 
mate things he possesses, it is lance in hand the quirite 
presents himself, symbotizing and sustaining his right by 
his arms. There is no will in this primitive form of the 
dty ; the land quirite passes with the lance from father to 
son, necessary and fatal succession; if the father wishes to 
dispose of it otherwise, he can only do so through the 
council of the curie. The curie which answers for its 
members as the German hundred, and which, in default 
of heirs, has their goods, can only authorize a deviation 

founded upon the will of the individual. 

This father of a family, this nomenytlda quintal person, 
identified with the land and the lance, sits alone, we have 
already seen, at the domestic hearth; around, wife, sons, 
children, clients, slaves, have their eyes fixed upon him. 
He only has the sacra privatOy to which is communicated 
the force of the . sacra publica,^ Let the father say to one 
or the other,- sacer estOy he will die; the father has the 
altar and the lance; he speaks in the name of the gods, 
and the name of power. As the. gods, he explains him- 
self by signs, by symbols; the movement of his head has 
great power, it puts all in motion. In the city, in the family, 
die same silence ;. it is by a feigned sale he emancipates his 
son, by a feigned combat: he deputes a possession; if he 
de{Murt from this mute language, if. he speak, his word 
is irrevocable. • In this sacred language, aU the rights are 
of the gods; lar is the property of the house; dii hospita* 
IcSy hospitality; dnpenateSy the paternal power; deus ge^ 
nkiSy the right of marriage; deus. terminus, the territorial 
domain; dii manes, the tomb. But the more the material 
word is sacred, the less it admits of explanation or in- 
terpretation; the letter, and the letter only is what, is 
regarded ; it hates and rejects the spirit.' Thus the Romans 
belierved they, had power to destroy Carthage, because 
in the treaty they had promised to respect, not urbem 

i-A^endixXI. ' 
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but civitcUem. The yiolation of the treaty of the Caudine 
forks offers again a striking example of this superstition, 
of the letter without regard to the spirit. The word 
of the father, the law of the family, that of the fathers 
united who make the law for the city, have equally 
the numerous form, the rhythmical precision of oracles. 
The city itself, which is the law materialized, is nothing 
but rhythm and number; the numbers three, twelve, ten, 
and their multiples, are the base of all their political divi* 
sions. Three tribes, thirty curies, three hundred sena* 
tors, thirty Latin towns, &c.^ 

In the severe form, in the rhythmetic precision of the 
city, we find the exclusion, the hatred of every strange 
element which comes to alter the proportions. It is thus 
that the legislators of Greece, followed by Aristotle and 
Plato, taught the means to retain the city in the strict 
dimensions which are reconcilable with number and 
harmony. In Rome, made to a^randize itself, these 
precepts of narrow wisdom were not followed; the geniet 
extended themselves by the labourers who could not cnlti-* 
vate their grounds in the hostile neighbourhood of Rome, 
and demanded the safeguard of one of the Roman chiefs, 
and declared themselves his clients; often again it hap* 
pened that strangers, driven from their country, came into 
the victorious city to place themselves tmder the protection 
of some powerful fiimily; these often bringing with them 
a great number of clients and slaves, found themselves 
more rich and distinguished than their patrons; neverthe* 
less, as the conquered, they lost their gods and their augural 
rights. Now, all right being in religion, depended on the 
augurs. The Sabine or Etruscan patrician, alone invested 
with the augural character, had alone the public and private 
right. His word was law, the law of a barbarian cydo- 
pean. Adversus hostem atema autoritas egtOy the eternal 
right to claim as against the enemy. HosHsy enemy, is 
synonymous with hospeSy stranger; and the plebeian is a 
stranger in the city. Against the patridan, the minister 
of the gods, himself a god in his family and in the city, 
there is no action (nuUa auctorUas). He cannot be 

1 Aspeadiz XII. 
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punished^ and should he commit a fault, the curie can 
alone declare that he has done wrong, improbe factum. 

Under the kings the illustrious plebeians entered the 
patrician order, and were admitted to the divine and 
human rights, which assured to them their liberty and 
property. The poor plebeians were employed in the 
prodigious constructions to which the Etruscan lucumons 
kept the lower classes. They suffered and complained; 
they aided to overthrow the patrician priesthood of the 
Etruscans, and then found themselves without resources, 
and without protection against the warrior patricians who 
remained. 

Two cries arose from the people against the patricians, 
from the beginning of the republic. The plebeians 
claimed, some their rights, the others bread; all rights 
were comprised in a single word, ager Bamanus, He who 
had a share in this sacred ground, limited by the augurs of 
the tombs, was a patrician* The word ager has con* 
founded those two demands, so different in their motives 
and their results. The most necessitous plebeians gave 
way, accepted the profaned lands; they formed colonies, 
and spread afar the power of Bome. The others remained; 
they obtained part of the sacred agery or at least the right 
of ^e ager^ and founded the liberty of the plebeians. 

The creation of two annual kings, called consuls, the 
re-establishment of assemblies by centuries, where riches 
had the advant^e over nobility, the laws of the consul 
Valerius Publicola, who lowered the fasces before the 
assembly, and permitted them to kill whomsoever wished to 
make himself king, all these political changes did not ame- 
liorate the condition of the poor plebeian. The right of 
appeal established by Valerius was a privilege of the pa- 
tricians, as were all the other rights. 

Let those who despise industry, and who, nourished 
and clothed by her, enjoy her bttneflts and blaspheme 
her, let those read history, that they may see the lot 
of humanity in the time of the ancients. Industry is 
the conquest of physical nature for satisfying the wants 
of man; that is its direct endy but its indirect benefits are 
still greater. It devates, little by little, men to ease and 
riches, brings thsm gradually nearer to equality, reoon- 
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ciles the poor to the rich, and leaves to the first the hope 
of one day sitting on his own land, of resting himself and 
taking breath. 

It was not so in the ancient cities. The rich had no 
need of the poor, their slaves worked for them. The 
poor and rich, inclosed within the same citj, face to face 
with each other, and separated by an eternal barrier, 
hated each other. The rich only secured his riches by 
acquiring more, and overwhelming the poor. 

The poor not being able to free themiselv.es from their 
misery, dreamed always of. laws of blood and spoliation* 
Such is the picture of the Greek cities; the alternate victory 
of the rich and poor is all their history; at each revolu- 
tion, a part of the population fled or perished, as in the 
hideous history of Corcyra, related by Thucydides. 

Let us see what was the situation of the plebeians at 
Borne. The census of the . consul Valerius Fublicola 
gave a hundred and thirty thousand men capable of bear- 
ing arms, which would suppose a population of more 
than six hundred thousand souls, . without counting the 
freedmen and slaves. It was necessary that this multi- 
tude should draw their subsistence from their territory 
of thirteen square leagues. No other indnsfry than agri- 
culture existed; surrounded by enemies, the land was ex- 
posed to continual ravages, and the booty gained in war did 
not compensate them. War deprives the conquered of 
more than it gives to the conqueror; the grains of wheat' 
that the peasant took did not compensate him for his 
ruined cottage, his plough, his cattle taken the preceding 
year by the Equians or the Sabines. 

When he returned to Rome a conqueror and ruined, and 
his children surrounded him crying for bread, he p.'iid the 
patrician or rich plebeian a visit, asking to borrow till the 
next campaign, promising to raise sufficient from the 
Yolsdans or Etruscans to pay his debt, and mortgaging 
his first victory. This guarantee was not enough; he 
must pledge his little field, and the patrician helped him, 
stipulating for the enormous interest of twelve per cent. 
Since the institution of assemblies by. centuries, poli- 
tical power having passed from the noble to the rich, the 
natural avarice of the Romans was stimulated by am- 
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bition, and usury was the only means of satisfying this 
avarice. The value of the field was soon absorbed by 
the accumulated interest; the person of the plebeian was 
answerable for his debt; when one says the person of the 
father of a family, one means his entire ffunily, for his 
wife, his children, are only his members. He could vote 
at the Forum, fight with the army, but he was not the less 
''nexus," bound; the arm which struck the enemy felt 
already the chain of the creditor. The terrible diminutio 
'capitis was imminent. The unfortunate man went and 
came, but he was already dead. At last the fatal period 
arrived; it was necessary to pay. The campaign had not 
been fortunate. The army returned to Rome. What wiU 
become of the plebeian? The twelve tables give the 
reply; they only adopted former usage. Listen to the 
terriUe song of the law (lex harrendi carminis erctt): 

^^Let him be summoned; if he does not appear, take 
witnesses, arrest him; if he hesitates, lay hands. on him; 
if age or sickness hinda: him from appearing, furnish 
a horse but not a carriage." What! the unfortunate man 
has returned wounded to Rome, his blood shed for his 
country; he is thrown dying upon a horse: no matter, he 
must go. He presents himself at the tribunal with his 
wife by his side and his weeping children. 

"Let the rich answer for the rich; for the labourer, 
who will. The debt acknowledged, the affair adjudicated, 
thirty days d^lay. Then, hands may be laid on him that 
he may be taken before the judge. At sunset, the tribilnal 
doses." The destiny of the plebeian and of ail his family 
will be decided between the afternoon and evening. '' IP 
he do not satisfy the judgment, if no one answers for him, 
the creditor shall take him away and attach him with 
cords or with chains, which shaU weigh fifteen pounds, 
less than fifteen pounds if the creditor like. Let the 
prisoner live on his means. K he have none, he is to 
have a pound of flour, or more, at the will of the creditor." 
Thanks be given to the humanity of the law: it permits 
the creditor to lighten the chain and augment the nou- 
rishment; it allows other things in not denying them, 
the whip, and the dampness of a dark prison, and the 
torture of a long immobility. I prefer to stoip in the 
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horror of tliis dungeon, than to seek to know what has 
become of the family of the poor unfortunate, slaves 
like himself: happy if, by a prudent emancipation, he has 
been able to preserve in time his children. If not, their 
£Either can, from the obscure ergastvluan where he is 
confined, hear their cries under the lash, or perhaps, in 
the midst of the last outrages, calling him to their help. 

^^ K he does not arrange, detain him in custody sixty 
^ys; however, he is to be brought into court three 
market days, and thare proclaim the amount of his debt." 
Alas, when the unfortunate goes forth from the torments 
of the jail, to suffer public infamy, he will not find any 
one to rescue him from these cruel hands. ^^ On the 
third market day, if there are many creditors, they may 
out him in pieces; should they cut more or less they are 
not responsible. If they wish they can sell him to strangers 
beyond the Tiber." So in Shakespere, the Jew Shyk)ck 
stipulates, in case of non-payment, a pound of fiesh to 
be taken from the body^of his debtor. 

It is not astonishing, if there is a great tumult, when 
one sees, for the first time, a poor old man advance, 
clothed in rags, pale» and wasted as a corpse, his 
hair and beard long, shaggy as a wild beast, and one 
recognises in this frightful figure a brave soldier, whose 
breast is covered with scars. He tells you that, in the 
wu: with the Sabines, his house had been burnt, his 
flocks carried away; the taxes falling at an unfortunate 
time, from that arose his debts; and usury upon usury, 
having, as a devouring cancer, devoured all he had, the 
evil finished by seizing his body. He had been carried 
away by a creditor, by an executioner; his back is still 
bleeding with the stripes of the whip. A cry of indig- 
nation rises; the debtors, and those who have no other 
interest than that of pity, rescue him. The senators, who 
are there, narrowly escape being torn in pieces. Their 
houses are full.of captives, taken there in troops, {grega- 
Urn adducebantur^ Livy.) 

The consuls then wei*e an Appius and a Servilius, 
names expressive of chief of the aristocracy, and of par- 
tisan of the people^ (Servius, Servilius it Servo.) This 
last part bdongs to many individuals^ to Valerius, to 
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Menenius, to Spurius Cassius, Spurius Melius, Mecilius, 
' MetiliuSy Manlius. The favourites of the people appear 
an instant, and then give place to others.^ 

Neither the violence of Appius, nor the condescension 
of Servilius, or of Valerius, who was created dictator the 
year following, would appease the plebeians. The Volsci 
j^proached, to profit by the troubles. Twice the same 
danger obl^ed the senate to order the debtors to be freed. 
The plebeians conquered sooner than the senate wished; 
but they were kept under arms. Engaged by their oaths, 
these religious men had the idea of delivering themselves 
by killing the consuls, to whom they had sworn obedience. 
They then carried off the eagles, and retired to the 
sacred mount, or to the Aventine. There they fortified 
themselves, remained quiet, taking from around Bome 
only the things necessary for their sustenance. National 
tradition has been pleased to adorn the cradle of liberty with 
this moderation. 

They who are acquainted with the Boman race, who 
have found this sombre population in Eome and upon 
the neighbouring mountains, stormy as their climate, 
which ever breeds violence and frenzy, will appreciate 
the recital of Livy. 

j The army could at any moment descend into the town, 

where the plebeians would have received it The enemy 
could in six hours arrive from the country of the £qui or 
the Hernici. The patricians sent to the people the man 
who was most agreeable to them — Menenius Agrippa. 
He addressed to them the celebrated fable of the Belly 
and the Members, a true cyclopean fragment of the ancient 

\ symbolical language.^ The messenger met with little 
success. The plebeians d^nanded a treaty between the 
plebeians and the patricians, between persons and things. 
** This word alone," says a great poet,' "threw the fable of 
Menenius back a century." 

1 ** Saginwe plebem populaares snos, quos jugnlat," says LItj, in re- 
feience to ManHus. 
^ ^ Several other examples of these political fables liave come down ta 

as : The stag and the horse, of Stesichorus ; the fox, the hedgehog, and 
the flies, of ^sop ; the dog given up by the sheep, of Demosthenes. 
> K. Ballancbe. 
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They refused to re-enter Borne if they were not allowed 
to elect from among themselves tribunes, who would 
protect them. The two first were Junius - Brutus and 
Sidnius Bellutus, (a ballita, doubtless synonymous with 
Brutus.) The power and attributes of these magistrates 
of the people were at first humble. Seated at the door of 
the senate, they listened to the deliberations, without being 
able to take any part in them. They had no active func- 
tion. All their power was in a word, Veio — " I oppose it.*' 
With this single word they stopped everything. The 
tribune was but the organ, the negative voice of liberty; 
but this voice was holy and sacred. 
. Whosoever laid his hand upon a tribune, was devoted 
to the gods — sacer esto. It is from this feeble commence- 
ment . that this magistrature took its rise, which was to 
imprison consuls and dictators, descending from their 
tribunal. The poor had more than he sought. Mute till 
then, he acquired that which distinguishes man — voice; 
and the virtue of this voice gave him all the rest. 



CHAPTER ra. 

Continaation'of the fonner — ^First wars — Agrarian law; Colonies — 
The XII. Tables — ^Veii taken by the Romans — Rome taken by the 
Gauls. 

It is in the obscurity of the first wars of the republic that 
the noble families of Rome have conveniently placed the 
high deeds of their ancestors. We shall see, as we ad- . 
vance, that the heroes of this history, written first by the 
Greeks, are precisely the ancestors of those Roman con- 
suls and praetors who first had any connexion with the 
Greeks. . For this, and many other reasons, it is impos- 
sible seriously to reproduce the insipid romance of these 
first wars. We postpone it to the epoch at which it was 
composed. We shall then present, under their true light, 
the exile of Coriolanus, and that of Quintius Caeso, the 
great battle of Yeii, and the devotion of the three hundred 
Fabii, the exploits of Cincinnatus, &c. 
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We will seek to free the history from this cold poetry, 
so lifeless and destitute of inspiration. . 

To the west of Borne were the Sabines, the ancestors of 
part of its population, poor and warlike mountaineers, 
from whom little was to be gained. The wars they 
carried on, on this side, must have been defensive. Other 
jnountaineers, the Hemici {HerruB, rocks) were for the 
most part united with the Romans against the rich in* 
habitants of the plains, at whose expense they both lived. 
These were the Yolsci to the south of Rome, the Yeians to 
the north, two commercial and industrious nations. Ardea 
and Antium, the principal cities of the Yolsci, were early 
enriched by maritime commerce. The pictures with which 
the first was ornamented were highly praised.' At the 
sacking of Pometia, Tarquin the Elder found, they say, 
sufficient to give five minsB to each of his soldiers, and the 
tenth of the booty amounted to fifty talents. What retarded 
the ruin of the Yolsci was, that they had in the mountains, 
between the Hernici and the Romans, some faithftd allies, 
the Equians, who seemed to have been confounded with 
them. Latium was thus divided into two leagues, that of 
the Vohci'Equiy and that of the Latini et ffemiei. The 
Romans united the second to themselves,^ exterminated 
the first, and the name of Latium, which from the earliest 
period was, perhaps, peculiar to the environs of Rome ismd 
mount Albanus, the centre of the Latin religions, extended 
to the frontiers of Campagnia. There is a tradition which 
says that the good Latin and plebeian king, Servius 
Tttllus, had formerly founded a temple to Diana, upon the 
Aventine, for the reception of the deputies from Rome, 
and from the thirty Latin towns.^ The Tarquinians had, 
during their domination at Rome, instituted a common 
sacrifice to Jupiter Latialis upon Mount Albanus. They 
also united the Latins and Romtms under the same mam- 
pulL The common interests of the. two states were regulated 
<hy their deputies,^ who met at the fountain of Ferentinum, 
{FestuSy verboy priBtor yOd portam^) uatil the consulate of 

1 We find in Livy. a plebeian of. Home called Yolscius Pictor, or 
Fictor, i. e. the painter or potter, son of the Volsclau. Nicolai, in bis 
^ork on the Pontine marshes, boa collected tbgether the most important 
texts for the history of the Yolscians. 

2 Appendix XIII. -• ' « Appendix XIV. 
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Hanlius and P. Decius^ an epoch at which the liberties 
of Latium perished. These assemblies of the thirtj towns 
were called the Latin feriae; as the thirty caries of Rome, 
they preserved only a pale reflection of their first destina- 
tion. The auspices always followed the^sovereignty; it 
ended in their being taken to the Capitol in the name of 
the Latin nation; the Roman praetor was saluted at the 
door of the temple. 

The slow conquest of Latium occupied the people two 
centuries without ameliorating their condition. As the 
sacerdotal patriciate of the Tarquinians had always em- 
ployed the people in building, so the heroic patriciate of 
the first ages of the republic consumed the strength of the 
plebeians in an eternal war. Did they make a claun, 
they were offered the distant lands which war took from 
the conquered, and which remained exposed to their 
vengeance, and the chances of their return. This was not 
what they asked; what they envied the patricians was the 
possession of those fortunate lands which were protected 
by the neighbourhood of Rome, and which, by their sacred 
limits^ assured the augural right, the foundation of all 
other rights. This sacred field was greatly circumscribed.* 
According to Strabo, a place was to be seen called Fest!, 
at five or six miles from Rome. This was the ancient 
limit of the primitive territory. The priests in this place, 
as in many others, performed the ceremony of the Am-- 
barvalia. 

This territory was afterwards greatly enlarged, but 
during a long time it did not extend on the Latin side 
beyond Tibur, Gabii,;Lanuvrum, Tusculum, Andea, and 
Ostia; on the Sabine side, it joined Fidenas, Antennas, 
CoUatia. Beyond the Tiber, it bounded Coere and Yeii. 
When the consuls ordered the Latios to leave Rome, they 
forbad them to approach within less than five miles of 
the city. The frontier was at this distance. 

It is probable that, under the vague title of agrarian 
hkWy^ two very different propositions have been confocmded; 
fijrst, that of permitting the plebeians to share the sa- 
cred territory of primitive Rome, to the possession of 
which all the rights of the city belonged. Second: that 

* Appendix XV. 
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of aharing equally the lands conquered by the people, and 
usurped by the patricians.^ This second species of agra- 
rian law analogous to that of the Gracchi^ would easily 
have caused the other to be forgotten, when the ancient 
symbolical character of the city and the ager began to be 
efiaced. 

The authors of the agrarian laws present themselves at 
different epochs, but under identical names, which makes 
us to question their individuality — Spurius Cassius, Spu- 
rius Melius, Spurius Mecilius, Spurius Metilius, finally 
Manlius^ {Maltius, Mellius, MeUnu). 

The senate would, doubtless^ have been overpowered in 
this violent struggle; they would have yielded up the city 
as did the senate of Berne recently, if they had not suc- 
ceeded in diverting the thoughts of the people, by present- 
ing them with an image of Borne, which consoled them 
for what they refused them. The Roman colony, they 
said, shall be identical with the metropolis;^ nothing be 
wanting at the first glance. The augur and the agri^ 
mensar^ will follow the emigrating legion; will measure 
the fields, according to the sacred rule, will describe the 
outline and legitimate spaces; will overthrow the limits and 
tombs of the ancient possessors; and if the territory or 

1 The dates are different (486, 437, 382), but the eyents are not so. 
Spurius Cassius is a patrician: Spurius Melius a rich knight, with 
many clients. Both are accused of having aspired to royalty. Spurius 
Cassius would have the lands conquered by the people and usurped 
by the patricians, divided among the poor plebeians ; and more, that 
they should distribute among them two-thirds of the land which he 
himself had taken from the Hemici. But these lands were too con- 
siderable for the Romans ; he demands that half should be given to 
the allies of the Latins. Spurius Melius, not being consul, cannot pro- 
pose any law ; but he distributes much wheat to the people. Manllus 
demands, like Cassius, the diviaion of the laad^ and, like Melius, he 
relieves the poor plebeians from his own purse. In the harangues in 
Livy, he would appear favourable to the aUies : Quos fahU criminibus 
in arma agunthis^ is another resemblance to Spurius Cassius. On the 
contrary, the senate treats the Latini and the Hemici with severity. 
If their actions are alike, their punishments are also similar. 

* All these names are identical. Spurim, bastard, must have been 
a peculiarly insulting term under the strictness of the patrician system. 
Cassius (^Cassus?) and Melius {Meleos?) may have been the same 
word, the one in Latin, the other in Greek ; feeble, impotent, useless. 
» Appendix XVII. * Appendix XVIII. 
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the vanquiflhed is not Bufficient, they will take some from 
each side. . 

Mantna Tse mis erse nimiam yicina Cremonae. 

The new Eome shall have her consuls. in the duumvirs; 
her censors in the quinquennials; her prsetorsin the decu-' 
rions. They shall regulate the affiurs of the district; watch 
over the weights and measures, raise troops for Borne.' 
They must content themselves with this vain image 
of power; the sovereignty, the right of peace and 
war, belong to the metropolis; the colonies are for 
her a nursery, of soldiers; here appears the opposition 
of the Bpman and Greek worlds. In the latter, the 
colony becomes independent of its metropolis, as the 
son of his father, when it is strong enough to do with- 
out her aid. In spite of the ties of blood and community 
of sacrifice, the Greek cities are politically strangers to 
each other; Greek colonization presents an image of dis- 
persion; that of Rome is an extension of the metropolis. 

The Epman colony not only remains dependent on its 
mother, but it sees itself every day equalled by her chil-* 
dren of adoption under the name of Munidpia; colonies 
and municipia; those with more glory, these with more 
independence, are embraced and contained in the ample 
unity of the city. In the city alone is the sovereign au- 
thority. This great political family reproduces the indi- 
vidual family. Bome occupied the place of the pater fa^ 
miUas — a father inflexible and severe, who adopts, but does 
not emancipate. 

Thus all those plebeians whom famine did not drive 
from Rome, refused this right of exile, decorated with the 
name of colony.^ They preferred, said Livy, asking land 
from Rome to possessing it at Antium. They would 
rather at any price retain the enjoyment of their beau- 
tiful city, their fonim, their temples, the tombs of their 
fathers; they attached themselves to the soil of their 
country, and, without dispossessing the proprietors of the 
ager, they obtained all the rights attached to the posses- 
sion of the sacred field. 

' Appendix XIX. 
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First, their tribunes introduced, beside the assemblies 
hj centuries, the comitia hj tribes, presided over bj them» 
and independent of the augurs. It is said that the first 
use made of these assemblies was to drive away their 
haughty adversary, the patrician Coriolanus. This essay 
having succeedecC the tribunes frequently brought before 
the people, at once judge and party, those who opposed 
the agrarian laws. Titus Menenius, and Spurius Ser* 
villus, the consuls Furius and Manlius, were successively 
accused. The peril of the two latter tried the patricians 
to the utmost, and, the eve of the day on which the tribune 
Grenucius was to challeuge their judgment, he was found 
dead in his bed. 

The plebeians, stupified by this event, were giving way, 
and were about to allow themselves to be led from Rome to 
commence a new war, when a plebeian named Yolero^ 
dared to refuse to sign his name, and to repulse the lictor. 
The people seconded him, drove away the consuls from the 
place, and named Yolero and Lsetorius, the most powerful 
and valiant of the people, tribunes. This character is 
common to the popular chiefs of Rome. It is found 
in that Siccius Dentatus who, according to Pliny, could 
hardly count the military recompences, arms of honour^ 
collars and crowns, which he had merited by his courage. 
The valiant Lsetorius was no orator : *^ Romans,'' said he, 
*^ I know not how to speak, but what I have once said I 
know how to perform. Assemble here to-morrow; I will 
have the law passed, or die in its defence." 

Volero and Laetorius did not, however, have recourse to 
brute force, as it had been feared they would. They 
demanded and obtained that the assemblies by tribes should 
nominate the tribunes, and make laws. The first which 
they proposed, the agrarian law, was rejected through the 
firmness of Appius. It cost him his life. The army 
which he commanded allowed themselves to be defeated, and 
to be afterwards tranquilly decimated, content with having, 
at this price, dishonoured their chief. On his return to 
Rome, he escaped condemnation only by starving himself 
to death. The tribunes would have prevented his funeral 

* Appendix XX. 
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oration; the people were more magnanimous towards an 
enemy whom they no longer feared. 

The plebeians, despairing ever to obtain the sacred 
lands, contented themselves with claiming the rights 
which were attached to them. The tribune Terenlalliis 
Arsa {Arsa^ firebrand, from arderef) demanded an uni- 
form law, a written code, in the name of the people. The 
right was at length to emerge from the mystery with 
which the patricians endeavoured to envelop it. So long 
as tiie people were not persons, they were, so to speak, 
out of court But, from the time they had th^ assem- 
Mies by tribes, there was contradiction in the situation 
of the people. Legislators in the forum, and judges of 
tiie patrician in their assemblies^ the slightest affair 
lyrought them before the tribunal of the haughty man, 
whom they had offended by their votes, and who often 
revenged himself, as a judge, for the defeat which he 
had suffered as a senator. Sovereigns in the puWc 
place, in the tribunals they were not even looked upon as 
men. The struggle lasted ten years. 

Before allowing the people to penetrate into the sane* 
tuary of right, in the political city, the patricians endea- 
voured to satisfy them by bestowing upon them part of 
the lands around Rome. 

In the midst of the district limited and measured by the 
augurs, they had always reserved some vague territory for 
pasturage. Such was the Aventine, a lull at tiutt time 
comprised within the town, but beyond the pomoerium, the 
private and sacred inclosure, and which was not inclosed 
until under the emperor Claudius. The law passed in an 
assembly of centuries, and was, as a law, placed in the tern* 
pie of Diana. The plebeians then commenced building; 
this profane town did not present the distinction of the 
hearth, which consecrated and isolated the family; several 
united to build one house. But the people were not 
satisfied with having a place in the town, they wanted one 
in the city. They decided that ten patricians {decemvm)\ 
invested with all the power, should draw up and write the 
laws. Aiccording to the common tradition, less impro* 

* ^peadiz XXI. 
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IttUe tium has been imagined, they aent to Greece,^ and 
e^)eciall7 to Athens, to inquire the laws of the country. 
The relations between Greece and Italy were not anfre* 
quent at that time. A nation so near the cities of Sicily 
and Magna Grascia must necessarily have looked upon 
Greece as the classical land of liberty. Perhaps, also, the 
Pelasgic origin of the plebdans, who believed themselves 
to have come from Alba and Lavinium, made them wish 
to re-iight their Vesta at the only PeUisgic hearth which 
diea remained upon the earth*-the prUmatU HesHa of 
the city of Athens. These laws, they say, were inter- 
]^ted hj the Greek Hermodoms of the Ionian town of 
Ephesne. It is well known that the loniana were united 
to Hie Pdiasgi by a common origin. (449 before J. C.) 

The new decemvirs, who were created the folk)wing 
year to con^>lete this legislation, were partly plebeians. 
The patrician Appius, who had preserved his place 
in the decemvirate, ruled his colleagues without diffi- 
culty, and became the tyrant of Eome. He irritated the 
army by assassinating the valiant Siccius Deutatus, who 
tspoke as boldly as he fought However, the people did 
not yet take up arms; they were driven to it, by the 
attempt made by Appius to outrage a plebeian virgin. 
According to the tradition, the decemvir stationed one of 
his clients to reclaim her as his slave; and, in defiance of 
his own laws, he adjudged her, provisionidly, to her pre- 
tended master. The father of tiie virgin saved her honour 
by stabbing her with his own hand. Thus the plebeians 
had their Lucretia, and i^e ako brought liberty to her 
country. This admirable tragedy should be read in Livy, 
it Htda matters whether it be history. 

That which centuries of warfare could not gain for the 
people they obtained l^ the demagogic despotism of 
Appins. Popular liberty was founded by a tyrant; the 
tw^ve tables^ completed by him, form the charter torn 
fiom the p^ricians by plebeian force. 

1^. Part of the fragments which we possess are evi- 
dently guarantees against the patricians. 2. Tlie others 
are destined to introduce a rival right, beside <Mr in the 

> Appendix XXII. 2 Appendix XXUI. 
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place of the ancient aristocratic right. 3. Some of them 
betray the last effort of the conquered party in favour of 
the past, and the childish jealousy inspired in it by the 
rising riches and luxury of the plebeians. 

1. The first of the guarantees is the immutable cha- 
racter of the laws; that which the people {populus) have 
last decided is the fixed right and justice. 

The second guarantee is the generality of the law, its 
indifference to individuals; until then it excepted persons, 
distinguished man from man, and chose, legebaty {lex a 
legendo f) No more privileges. 

But these guarantees may be eluded by the powerful: 
if the patron manoeuvre to injure his client, his head must 
be ssicn^ced, pairomis si clienHfraudemfecerity sacer esto. 
The word Jratis comprises the divers cases which are 
afterwards provided for in the law. The man of 
power, surrounded by his clients, friends, relations, and 
slaves, can strike an isolated man, may break one of his 
limbs, but he cannot do it with impunity; he must pay 
twenty-five pounds of brass, and if he does not arrange 
matters with the wounded man, he shall be subject to the 
lex talionis. 

He can still employ against him the dangerous arm of 
law, which will not for some time be in the hands of the 
plebeians. He can claim the plebeian as a slave, bribe wit-» 
nesses, and provisionally confine him in the ergastulum, 
and can cause him to undergo, while awaiting a tardy judg- 
ment, every afiront and every torment of slavery. Nothing 
is more uncertain than personal liberty in antiquity. In 
the midst of so many petty states, the frontiers of which 
were at the gates of the city, men could not change 
their place without risking the being reclaimed as slaves, 
seized, sold, and lost for ever. Man was then the principal 
merchandise in which men trafficked. In our colonies^ 
the white skin does at least assure the liberty of a man. 
But there was here no difference. Thus a crowd of 
ancient comedies turned upon state questions; it is always 
the question whether a person is born free or a slave; the 
twelve tables provisionally assure liberty. It was for having 
violated his own law with regard to Virginia that Appius 
was overthrown. 
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If the patrician could not succeed in securing his enemjv 
he had other ways of destroying him. He accused him of 
a capital offence ; the patrician questor (qucerere, to in- 
form) believed the illustrious accuser on his word. The 
law decides that the " parricidium," and this word com- 
prised all capital crimes, can only be tried by the people in 
the comitia of the centuries. The suborned judge is 
punished with death; the false witness is precipitated from 
the Tarpeian rock. Reflect, that one of the principal duties 
of the client was to ^'assist" his patron in justice as in 
war. Each patrician appeared surrounded by his gens^ 
ready to swear for him, as in the Burgundian law, where 
so much stress is laid upon relationship and friendship, 
that in some cases they demand the oath from seventy-two 
individuals. 

The patrician has still the means of injuring the ple- 
beian. He can ruin him by usury; he can deprive him of 
a slave by wounding the latter, and rendering him inca- 
pable of work. He can promise to the plebeian the all- 
powerful aid of his testimony; preside as a Libripens at a 
contract, and on the day named refuse to attest what he has 
seen and sanctioned by his presence. The law extends to 
and punishes all these offences. The usurer is condemned 
to restore quadruple; he who breaks the jaw of a slave 
^hall pay a hundred and fifty as; finally, the libripens who 
refuses to attest the validity of a contract, is declared 
" improbus intestabilisque," two words, whose particular 
signification cannot be expressed in another language. 

As priests, the patricians exercised other vexations 
over the people, analogous to the royal right of purvey^ 
ance in the middle ages. Under pretext of sacrifices, 
they took the finest ram, the best bull from the plebeian. 
The law allows a pledge to be taken from him who seizes 
a victim without paying for it. It gives a right of pursuit 
against him who does not pay the hire of a beast lent to 
famish the expense of a sacrifice. It forbids, under pain 
of doable restitution, to consecrate to the gods any object 
in litigation. 

2. Until now, the plebeian has acted in self-defence; for 
the future, he will attack. Beside the ancient Cyclopean 
right of the aristocratic family, he raisesf the standard of 
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the free familj. As soon as the fii^t is not abne, it be- 
comes nothing. 

For a wife to fall into the hand of a num, the jomig 
Etruscan Casmillus, the cutnerum^ the cake, the as of" 
fered to the lares, are no longer necessarj, as in the con* 
/arreatio ; nor the balance and the brass^ which in the 
eoempth yielded the bride bj a sale. Consent and enjay^ 
ment, possession for a year, will suffice, and soon three 
nights will be enough, (trinoctmm usurpation) Soon the 
wife will no longer be dependent on the man unless by a 
kind of tutelage ; the free marriage of Ath^is will re- 
«ppear» The ancient unity will be d^trojed. The married 
couple will be two. 

The son escapes from the £ftther, like the wife; three 
simulated sales free him. The form of being £reed 
is hard, it is true; it is only obtained by araring 
slavery, but neyertheless it is freedom. The son, become 
a person, from a thing which he was, is in his torn 
father of a family, at least he is only bound to the father 
by a union analogous to patronage. Grradually they cease 
to know each other. The time will come when the son, 
emancipated not really by his father, but by his entry into 
the legions, thinks that he no longer owes him anything, 
and the law will be obliged to remind him, that the 
soldier is still bound to his father by the ties of piety. 
From the moment in which the son escapes from tie 
power of the father, he is no longer his necessary heir. 
He inherited, not on account of blood, but because of the 
paternal authority over him; not as a son, but as suus. 
Human liberty entered with the twelve tables into the law 
of succession; it declares war against the family in the 
name of the individual. *' What the father decides upon 
as to his property or his goods, will be right ;" until then, 
a will had taken place only by adoption, as has been 
recently proved in so ingenious a manner. It had the 
character of a law of the curies; the curies, who probably 
answered for their members, could alone authorize an 
adoption which deprived them of t^e reversion of the 
property. 

Thus property, until then fixed in the family, became 
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moveable at tlie wiU of indiTidual liberty, which disposes 
of SQOcessioos. It is easilj removed, and easiij fixed; ^^for 
famd the prescription is two years; one ye^ for personal 
goods." The pleheian, newly beccnne rich, is impatient 
to consecrate an uncertain possession. 

3. The patridansy however, will not allow their ancient 
right to be taken fix>m them without protesting and de- 
fending themselves. 

They at first endeavoured to maintain themselves iso- 
iflted within the people, and as a separate race. '^ No 
marriages will be allowed between the .patridan and ple- 
beian ^imilies." Outrageous and superfluous prohibition, 
which onfy- shows that the moment of union is not distant^ 
and that they would retard it if possible. 

Penalty of death against nocturnal assemblies. Penalty 
of deal^ on those who compose or sing defamatory verses. 
These precautions of an uneasy and tyrannical govern- 
ment prove that the critical genius was aroused in the sacer • 
dotal silence of the patrician city, that men already began 
to sing about the patricians. Then came sumptuary laws^ 
evidently inspired by the envy excited by the opulence 
and rising luxury of the inferior orders. These laws do 
not regard the patricians; pontiffs and augurs, invested 
with the right of representations, they displayed the greatest 
splendour in public and private sacrifices, in festivals, and 
funereal pomps. 

'* Do not fashion the butcher with the axe. For the 
funerals there must be three mourning robes, three purple 
fillets, ten fiute-players. Do not collect the ashes of a 
dead man, to bury Uiem afterwards." This, says Cicero^ 
did not apply to the citizen who expired on the field of 
battle, or in a foreign land. No one could be buried or 
burnt within the w^ of Rome. This law regarded the 
sacred pomcerinm, which could contain nothing but the 
purest things. Then tombs were inalienable property, 
and it was feared, that in placing them in the town, the 
urban property might assume an inviolable character. 

'* No crown for the deceased, unless it has been gained 
hy his virtue or his money." The first were the civic or 
obsidional crowns; the others, crowns obtained in the 
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games by the horses of a wealthy man. We here reco* 
gnise the Greek customs, and their admiration of Olympic 
victories. This is what gained for Aldbiades the favour 
of Athens. This law, imbued with the Hellenic spirit^ 
may have been recent. " Do not make many funerals for 
one corpse; no gold to be placed on a corpse; if, however, 
he has his teeth fastened with gold, you must not tear it 
from him." 

In this charter of liberty, taken by the plebeians from 
the patricians, the original duality of the Roman people ap- 
peared for the first time legally; Remus, who had been so 
long dead, is revived; the sombre Aventine, until then 
profane and swept by storms, looks upon the proud Pala* 
tine with the eyes of equality. Of the two myrtles planted 
ij Romulus, the plebeian myrtle flourished, the patrician 
myrtle will soon wither. This duality, the symbol of which 
is the double Janus represented upon the Roman coins, is 
characterized, in the general division of law, by the dis- 
tinction of the jus civile and jus gentium ; it is reproduced 
in marriage, {conventio in manum and free marriage,) in 
paternal authority, (the suus, and the freed man,) and 
finally, in the right of property, (res mancipi^ res nee 
mancipi,) 

Although the plebeians had entered upon equality de 
jure^ that de facto was long denied them. It was neces- 
sary that they should first penetrate the ancient mystery 
of judicial formula^ — ^a mystery which arises from tbe 
want of force in the woi^, which expressed itself, at 
first, but in a figurative and concrete manner, afterwards 
designedly retained as the last rampart which remains to 
the aristocracy. The plebeian can, then, only employ his 
right against the patrician through the medium of the 
patrician. If he would plead, he must go in the morning 
to salute and consult the Quintius or Fabius who sits in 
the airiuniy in the midst of his clients, who remain stand- 
ing. He must learn firom him the precise form by which, 
b^ore the judge, he must seize and secure his adversary^— 
the sacred pantomime by which judicial war was carried on 
according to the rites. Beware! cavere, is the motto of 

> Appendix XXIV. 
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the jurisoonsolt. The patricifln alone can form the docile 
and trembling plebeian to this warfare. ^ 

Perhaps the latter will grow hard/ with time. Perhaps 
a plebeian, secretary to the patrician, will unravel, and 
pablidj unfold to the eyes of the people, their secret 
fbrmnlas. Then every man will come upon the public 
place to spell over these mysterious tablets; he will engrave 
them on his memory, will have them written, will carry 
them to the fields, and will at every quarrel employ this 
new means of war. They will finish by despising the 
ancient symbolism, which so long appeared imposing; and 
Cicero, in his presumptuous levity, will accuse it of ab« 
surdity. 

The first consuls after Brutus and the expulsion of 
kings, were named Valerius and Horatius, Ihe names 
also, of the first consuls after the decemvirate (449). The 
democracy introduced by the decemvirs in the civil right 
passes into the political right. For the future, the laws 
made by the people assembled in tribes become obligatory 
even on the patricians. The observation of the auspices 
was not necessary in these comitia, as in those of the cen« 
tones. A short time after, the people demanded the 
abolition of the law which forbad marriage between the 
two orders, and would share the consulate.^ 

The patricians yielded to the first article (444), hoping 
the law would subsist, at least in fact, and that none of 
them would derogate themselves by uniting with a plebeian 
£unily. For the consulate, rather than share it, they pre- 
ferred abolishing the consuls, and allowing the command 
of the troops to remain in the hands of the military tri- 
bunes, whom I take to have been the tribunes of the le- 
gions. The judicial power of the consuls passed to patrician 
magistrates, called prastors; the superintendence of man- 
ners, the classing the citizens into centuries and tribes, 
the census, in one word, became a special charge. By 
preserving this last power from shipwreck, the senate 
saved all; by the census they were able to compose the 
legislative assemblies so as to rule them. Each tribe, each 
century, gave a vote; the multitude of poor, compressed 

' Appendix XXV. 
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by the censors into a small nimiber of centuries and tribes, 
could do less than a small number of rich, who compoBed 
the immense majority of tribes and centuries. 

The office of censor, pra&t(»r, edile, overlooker of boild^ 
iDgs and public games, and the questorship, a judicial 
charge, and ai^rwards financial, were detached firom 
the consulate. The republic thus organized itself by 
means of dismemberment. The king is one ; he unites 
in himself all power. The consuls are still in the pie* 
nitude of power, but for one year only, and they are 
two. Then the consulate also is dismembered in its 
turn. 

The patricians, however, long contented themselves with 
being able to arrive at the military tribunate, and only 
raised patricians to it. The distinguished {^beians were in- 
dignant at the carelessness of their partisans; they wished 
fac honours, but the others, for the most part, demanded 
nothing but bread. The tribune, Lidnius Stolo, snp^ 
ported by his father-in-law, the noMe Fabius, proposed a 
law which ameliorated the lot of the debtors, which reduced 
to five hundred acres the ext^it (^ land whidi it was 
allowable to possess; the rest was to be divided among the 
poor. 

The consulate was re-established, and it was agreed 
that one of the consuls was always to be a patrician. The 
struggle lasted ten years; that is to say, a long pe- 
riod, like that which preceded the decemvirate; the siege 
of Yeii lasted also ten years, like those of Troy, Ithome 
and Tyre: is an ordinary phrase in antiquity. During 
half this tima the tribunes opposed every electicm, and 
Borne remained five years without magistrates. The 
plebeians at length gained the victory (367), and they 
obtained with less difficulty (from 357 to 352) the dicta- 
torship, the edileship, and finally the censorship, that last 
asylum of aristocratic power. The people thus followed 
up their victory over the patricians during the century 
which followed the decemvirate (450 to 350). As the 
interior war became less violent, the exterior wars were 
more fortunate. It was not surprising that the people, 
conquerors of the Roman aristocracy, should by preference 
turn their arms against aristocrats, against the Etruscans. 
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At tiie same time ihej pursued in&i divers success the 
eternal war of tbe Yolsci-Equi^ they advanced in 
Etruria, and began to mark each victcMy hj a conqnefft^ 
Thej triumphed over the sacred towns cf Tarqninii and 
Yuteininm^ Capaena, and took possession of Fid^rae (435)^ 
and of the great Veii (405), which involved Falerii in 
harmin.^ 

Veil was not succoured bj the other Etruscan cities, 
th^i threatened with an invasi^m of the Goths. Besides, 
the Veians had given themselves a king instead of the 
annnal magistrate, and a king odious to the other cities. 
This hicamon, irritated at not having been named supreme 
chief of the confederation, had stirred up the artisans^ 
who were under his clientage, and violently interrupted 
the sacred games of Yulsinii. This fact is probably an 
indication of the rivalry between the rich town of the 
trades-people and the holy town of the priests. 

On leaving for the siege of Veii, the Roman knights 
swore never to return, unless they were oonquerora. This 
was the vow of the l^rtans, <hi leaving for Ithome. On 
the approach of the Roman army, the Veians left their 
city, (dothed in funeral apparel, and bearing lighted torches. 
Of all the other incidents of the siege we shall cite one, 
which proves how depaident> with regard to religion, the 
Boraans were on these same Etruscans, against whom 
tiiey were now making war. 

Veii was taken by a mine; the besiegers, who were 
concealed in it, overheard the reply of an oracle which the 
Etniseans consulted in the citadel; they repeated the 
words to Camillus, the general, and tiie town, thus 
betrayed by its own gods, fell into the hands of the 
Romans. 

The hope of possessing so rich a prey had encouraged 
the s^iate to give pay to the legions for the first time. 
From that time war su{^)orted war; and it could be 
prolonged without regard to the seasons, and extend far 
beyond Rome. 

Falerii soon fell into the power of the Romans. Vul- 
siniom, whose rivalry had perhaps caused the ruin of Veii,. 

1 Appendix XXVI. 
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was in her turn vanquished. The Romans seemed about 
to conquer the whole of Etruria. She was saved by those 
Gauls whom she had so much feared. 

We know that, in the time which followed, the rich and 
pacific Etruria often paid the Gauls for fighting with 
Rome. All leads us to believe that such was the case at 
this epoch. Etruria was perishing between the Gauls 
and the Romans, who both threatened her. It is probable 
that she paid the barbarians, and thus turned the torrent 
upon Rome. This was a precious opportunity to terminate 
with one blow the eternal ravages to which the neighbours 
of Rome were subjected, and to destroy both the northern 
and southern brigands, the Romans and the Giiuls. 

This opinion is supported by the fact, that in Etruria 
the Gauls attacked none but the known allies of Rome, 
Clusium and Coere, and that the other Etruscans united 
their arms with those of the barbarians, and were de* 
feated with them. The Gauls had for two centuries been 
overthrowing the dominion of the Etruscans in the north 
of Italy. The Insubrians had founded there Medio* 
lanum (Milan), the Cenomans, Brixia and Verona; the 
Boians had occupied Bononia, or Bologna, and the Senones 
were advancing towards the south. According to the 
tradition, they marched towards Rome to revenge a viola* 
tion of the right of nations; the Fabii, sent by the senate 
to intercede with the barbarians in favour of Clusium, 
had fought instead of negotiating. The Romans, struck 
with panic terror at the sight of their savage enemies, were 
dispersed at Allia, and took refuge at Coere or at Yeii. 
Some patricians shut themselves up in the capitol, and 
the town was burnt (388). According to Livy, they 
were gloriously delivered by a victory of Camillus who 
caused the expres^on of the Gaulish brenn (chief) to fall 
i:^on themselves: " Woe to the vanquished." According to 
Polybius, they paid a ransom: the testimony of this grave 
historian is confirmed by that of Suetonius, according to 
which, many centuries after, Drusus found, and retook 
from the Gauls, the ransom of Rome. It is evident that 
the Gauls were not long driven from the country. Livy 
himself shows them encamped at Tibur, which he calls 
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Aroem Gallic! Belli. The Vobciy the £qui, and all the 
Latin tribes^ returned under the alliance of the great city 
which they had hoped to destroy. 

This epoch, so little glorious to the Romans, stood in 
great need of being ornamented by poesy. At least 
romantic embellishments have not been wanting. Dur- 
ing the siege of the Capitol, a Fabius traverses the 
barbarian camp to accomplish a sacrifice on the Quirinal 
mount. Pontius Cominius devotes himself to carry to 
Camillus the decree which names him dictator. Manlius 
drives back the Grauls who are climbing the Capitol. 
Then come a number of Homeric combats, as under the 
walls of Troy. Another Manlius gains a collar (Jorquis) 
from a Gaulish giant, and the surname of Torquatus. 
Valerius is protected against his barbarian enemy by a 
sacred crow, &c. 

After the burning of their city, the Romans wished 
to establish themselves at Veil. The opposition of the 
senate could not restrain the people. The gods inter- 
fered. As they deliberated in the senate, they heard a 
centurion in the square say to a standard bearer, '' Remain 
here; this is the place to stay at." These words, inspired 
by heaven, retained the people upon the ruins of their 
country. But they rebuilt it hastily, and without observ- 
ing the ancient outlines. Thus, instead of the ancient 
city, measured by the Etruscan Utuus after the image of 
the celestial city, the plebeian Babel was hastily raised, 
agitated and stormy, but all powerful in conquest. 

In the war which the Etruscan, Latin, and Gaulish 
nations made against the Romans during forty years, we 
do not see the Sabellian, Sabine, and Samnite populations. 
It cannot be doubted that then, as usual, the moun- 
taineers descended to pillage the plain. Without their 
help, I cannot see how Rome, alone against so many 
enemies, could escape being exhausted by so long a war. 
The Gkiuls driven away, the Latins and Etruscans con* 
queredy there remained only the Sabines and Samnites to 
dispute with the Romans the possession of Italy. Rome 
had bound herself to the Etruscans by granting the right 
of the dty to the Veians, the Fidenates, and tiie Falisci^ 
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who composed four new tribeB. This ^new dement intro- 
duced into the population must have contributed to render 
it hostile to the Sabellians. It was by Ihe long and 
terrible war against the Samnites that she was to prelude 
the conquest of the world. 
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CONQUEST OF THE WORLD. 



CHAPTER L 

Conquest of eentral Italy— War of the Sanmites, &c 343—283. 

When the author of this history quitted Borne, the undu- 
ktifig plain, through the centre of which the road winds, 
was already obscured in the shades of evening. To the 
east, mountains crowned with oak and chestnut trees pre- 
served a blue tint, while above, the snowy summits reflected 
the last rays of ^e setting sun. Thus the traveller's eye 
embraced the whole amphitheatre of the Apennines. The 
lower mountains form the eastern frontier of Latium; 
the peaks which elevate their eternal snows, behind them, 
mark the centre of the peninsula, the true nucleus of Italy. 
Behind is the savage Amiternum, the valley of the Lake 
of Fucinus, the cradle of the ancient Samnites. 

The further you leave behind you the environs of £ome» 
and penetrate deeper into the mountains, the landscape, 
though less uniform, is not less sinister and gloomy. There 
is none of the sublimity or the brilliant verdure of the 
Alps, nor the African vegetation of Calabria and Sicily. 
Each struck with the rays of a burning sun, the hills have 
Ihe precocious aridity of the south, with the vegetables of 
the north. The osprey of the sea shore, the raven of the 
l^ain, are gradually succeeded by the vulture. The mis- 
chievous fox, the rapid serpent, still cross the road and 
frighten your horse, as in the time of Horace; 

** Sen per obliqnam similis sagittn terrnit mamios." 

If you moimt higher^-^if you penetrate the forests which 
form the belt of the Apennines — ^^ou will again find the old 
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divinities of Italy; 70U will hear the woodpecker tap the 
trunks of the oaks, and, towards night, the vallej will 
resound with the growling of the bear, or the howling of 
the wolf (atit vespertinus circum gendt ursus ovile). Above 
are naked summits which reject all vegetation; last of all, 
ice and snow. 

The interior of the Alps has frequently the most rugged 
character. Climb one of those peaks, you cast your 
eye into gloomy valleys, sometimes over a desolated 
country, upon a vast bed of flint, over which creeps a 
thread of water, or upon the declivity of a funnel, into 
which torrents engulph themselves. When from these 
gloomy defiles, these rainy valleys, these Apennine cata- 
combs, as our Frenchmen call them,^ the traveller issues 
into the March of Ancona, into Campania, or even into 
the desert plains of Apulia or Latium, he seems restored 
to life and light. 

It is not more than twenty years since the axe began to 
clear these forests/^ Up to that time they had been, in 
the hottest months of the year, an asylum for flocks. To- 
wards the middle of May, the sheep of Apulia, the large 
oxen of the Campagna di Boma, left the burning plain, 
mounted the Abruzzi, and sought pasture under the shade 
of the chestnuts and the oaks. Armed shepherds, or some 
indigent fishermen on the borders of a volcanic lake, were 
all that could be met with in these deserts. And the 
ancient Samnites were merely savage shepherds, the 
enemies of the labourers of the plain,^ the stubborn adver- 

' Sejour d^un officier Francois en Calahre. 

* Orloff, Mem. sur Naples. 

» " The other army, with the consul Papirius, had now arrived at Arpi, 
on the sea- coast, having passed without molesttition through all the 
countries in their way ; which was owing to ihe ill treatment received 
by those people from the Samnites, and their hatred towards them, 
rather than to any favour received from the Boman people. For such 
of the Samnites as dwelt on the mountains used to ravage the low 
lands, and the places on the coast ; and being savage themselves, de- 
spised the husbandmen who were of a gentler kind. Now the people of 
this tract, had they been favourably affected towards the Samnites, 
could either have prevented the Boman army from coming to Arpi ; or, 
as they lay between Bome and Arpi, could, by intercepting the convoys 
of provisions, have caused such scarcity of every neodsaary, as would 
Jiave been fatal. 

" It seems proper to mention here, that it is allowable for a consul. 
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saries of the great Italian city, as the cantons of Uri and 
Unterwalden have been of Berne. 

These tribes, inhabiting places fortified by nature, had 
scarcely any towns, and held them in contempt. Isolated 
for ages by a pastoral life, by the depth of the valleys 
which separated them, and by the impetuousity of their 
rapid streams, they remained shut up in their solitudes, 
ignorant of the riches of the plain, perhaps discouraged by 
the colossal walls of the Pelasgic cities. Meanwhile, a 
powerful youth had multiplied in the mountains. The 
pastures became insufficient for so great a multitude. 
They began to descend towards the valleys. We have 
seen how the ancient migrations of Mamertines, Sabines, 
and Samnites had been sanctified by religion. The 
Etruscans and the Greeks, still masters of all the western 
and southern shores of Italy, everywhere opposed to them 
an impenetrable barrier of strong towns, and forbade them 
the approaches to the sea. This barrier was first broken 
on the side of Campania. 

In that happy land, called to this day, of all others, 
the land qflahour — Terra di Lavoro — ^arose, in the midst 
of a plain, sheltered from the north wind, the rich and 
delightful Capua. The Samnites, who took it from the 
Etruscans, changed its name of Vultumum, and called it, 
in opposition to their ancient country, the town of the plain 
{capuUy campania^ a campo). Having fallen into these 
warlike hands, Capua extended its military reputation far 

dictator, and praetor, when they devote the legions of their enemies, to 
devote along with them, not themselves in particular, but any citizeii 
whom they choose, out of a Roman legion regularly enrolled. " If the 
person devoted perishes, the performance is deemed complete : if he die 
not, tken an image, seven feet high, or more, must be buried in the 
earth, and a victim sacrificed, as an expiation. Where that image shall 
be buried, there it shall be unlawful for a Roman magistrate to pass." 
Bat if he shall choose to devote himself, as Decius did, then " if he 
who devotes himself die not, he shall not be capable of peiforming, 
with propriety, any act of worship, in behalf either of himself or of the 
public. Let him have a right to devote his arms to Vulcan, or to any 
other god, he shall do it, either by a victim, or in any other mode. 
The enemy should, if possible, be hindered from getting possession of 
the weapon, on which the consul stood when he uttered his impreca- 
tion ; but if they chance to attain it, an atonement must be made to 
Mars by the sacrifices called Suovetaurilia." — 2 Livy, ix. 13, & viii. lO; 

t 
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and wide. The Campanian horse were esteemed ag 
highly as the foot soldiers of Latium. The tyrants of 
Sicily took them into their pay, and we find them as 
mercenaries even in the war of Peloponesus. No one 
would then have dared to say that Borne, rather than 
Capua, was to become the mistress of Italy. 

This glory of the Campanian horsemen fell to the ground 
when their brothers from the mountains descended to 
attack them. The enervated masters of Capua implored 
the help of Bome, and gave themselves to her. The 
Bomans then left the gloomy Latium; they came, for the 
first time, into this mild and beautiful country; they com- 
pared the swamps of the Tiber, and the forests of Algidus, 
with the voluptuous lands of their new subjects; they 
became acquainted with those pleasures of the southern 
countries to which they had so long been near without 
tasting — ^the baths, the circuses, and die idle conversations 
of the Agora, the elegance of the Greeks, and the sensuality 
of the Tuscans. The first Roman army could not withstand 
the seduction. As soon as they had tasted of this lotus, 
their country was forgotten. They desired no other than 
Capua. And wherefore should the legions not have founded 
a plebeian Bome, born from itself, and having nothing to 
fear from the tjrranny of Appius? The plot became known, 
and the culprits, fearing punishment, marched against Borne, 
under the guidance of a patrician, whom they had forced 
to serve them as chief (one Manlius, Mallius, Melius, a 
common name for the chiefs of the people). They de- 
manded the abolition of interest upon loans, a reduction in 
the pay of the horjse soldiers, who had refused to join them, 
and they wished the people to have it in their power to 
choose the two consuls from among the plebeians. Thus, 
in this golden age of the republic, did the armies give laws 
to their country.? 

These concessions were a signal of enfranchisement for 
the Boman colonies and for Latium, And first, B(Mne 

^ The consul Posthumius orders the proconsul Fabius to quit the 
oountry of the Sanmites. The latter replies, that it is not for him to 
receiye orders from the consul, nor from the senate, but for the senate 
to receive his orders. Whereupon Posthumius marches his troopa- 
against Fabius. 
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bavisg recalled her armj from Campania, the Latms 
joined with the Campanians and the Sididnians, that is, 
with the Samnites of the plain, to drive hack the men of the 
moantains. Borne underwent the humiliation of avowing 
to the mountaineers that, in her treaties with the Latins, 
nothing prevented the latter from making war upon whom 
they chose. 

But this temporary independence did not satisfy the 
nations of Latium and the Boman colonies estahlished 
among them. Two of the last, then praetors of the Latins, 
came with threats to claim their portion of the Roman 
city, and to exact that one of the two consuls and half of 
the senators should he taken irom among the Latins. 
Ought not those who had shared the lahour to share the 
honour? The sovereign city, rather than give way, had 
recourse to the harbarians of the mountains. 

Her armies traversed the bare and savage countries of 
the Marsi and the Peligni, promised them the spoils of the 
inhabitants of the plain, those even of the Roman colonies, 
and brought them with them into Campania. It was near 
YesuTius, not far from Yeserii, that an obstinate battle 
terminated this fratricide war. The Romans have embel- 
lished it with heroic traditions. The patrician Manlhis 
condemns to death a son who had conquered against his 
orders; the plebeian Decius devotes himself with the 
hostile army to the infernal gods.^ 

Let us see what use the Romans made of their victory: 

** A forfeiture of a portion of their territory was exacted 
from Latium and Capua. The Latin lands, to which the 
Privernian was added, and also the Falemian, which had 
belonged to the people of Campania, as far as the river 
Yultumus, were distributed to the Roman commons. Of 
two acres, the portion allotted to each, three-fourths were 
assigned them in the Latin ground, the compliment to be 
made up out of the Privernian. In the Falernian, three 
acres were given to each, the addition of one being made 
in consideration of the distance. Of the Latins, the Lau- 

> lAsjf Tim S. Aceoiding to him, it was at this period that the 
Bomans substitiited for the phalanx the division into mampida, the 
shield for the bnekler, and adopted the practice of fighting in three ranks, 
hottitti, principeSf triarii. 

l2 
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rentians were exempted from punishment; as were the 
Campanian horsemen, because thej had not joined in the 
revolt. An order was made, that the treaty should be 
renewed with the Laurentians, and from that time this 
has been annually done, on the tenth day after the Latin 
festival. The privileges of citizens were granted to the 
Campanian horsemen; and, as a monument thereof, they 
hung up a tablet in the temple of Castor at Borne. The 
people of Campania were also enjoined to pay them a 
yearly stipend, of four hundred and fifty denarii^ each; 
their number amounted to one thousand six hundred. 

<' The Lanuvians were admitted members of the state; 
the exercise of their public worship was restored to them, 
with a provision, that the grove and temple of Juno 
Sospita should be in common, between the burghers^ of 
Lanuvium, and the Boman people. On the same terms 
with these, the Aricians, JSTomentans, and Pedans, were 
received into the nmnber of citizens. To the Tusculans, 
the rights of citizens, of which they were already in pos- 
session, were continued; and the guilt of the rebellion, 
instead of being imputed to disaffection in the state, was 
thrown on a few incendiaries. On the Velitemians, who 
were Boman citizens of an old standing, in resentment of 
their having so often arisen in rebellion, severe vengeance 
was inflicted; their walls were razed, and their senate 
driven into banishment; they were also enjoined to dwell 
on the farther side of the Tiber, with a denunciation that 

» I4d. lOi, 7id. 
2 Mnuicipes, from munus, a right, and capercy to possess. Of tlie con- 
quered countries, tbe Romans constituted some Municipia, where the 
people retained their own laws and magistrates, and were even honoured 
with the title, and some of them with all the rights and privileges, of Ro- 
man citizens. The people of Goere were the first who were thus indulged 
with full rights; but afterwards, having joined some neighbouring 
states, in a war against Rome, all the privileges of citizens were taken 
from them, and the title only left. In otlier countries they planted 
colonies of their own citizens ; by which means they disburthened the 
city of numbers of useless and poor inhabitants, and, at the same time, 
formed barriers against the adjoining states. Colonists retained all the 
rights of citizens, chose their own magistrates, and formed a kind of 
petty republics, under that of Rome. Other countries were made prse- 
feeturesy deprived of their own laws and magistrates, and governed by a 
prefect sent annually Arom Rome. 
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if anj of them should be caught on the hither side of that 
river, the fine to be paid for his discharge should be no 
less than one thousand asses,^ and that the person appre- 
hending him should not release him from confinement 
until the money should be paid. Into the lands which had 
belonged to their senators, colonists were sent, from the 
addition of whose numbers Velitrae recovered the appear* 
ance of its former populousness. To Antium, also, a new 
colony was sent, permission bdng granted, at the same 
time, to the Antians, of having themselves enrolled therein 
if they chose it. The ships of war were taken from them^ 
and the people wholly interdicted from meddling with 
maritime affairs; but the rights of citizens were granted 
to them. The Tiburtians and Praenestians were amerced 
in a portion of their lands; not merely on account of their 
recent crime of rebellion, common to them with the rest 
of the Latins, but because they had formerly, in disgust at 
the Roman government, associated in arms with the Gauls, 
a nation of savages. From the other states they took 
away the privileges of intermarriage, commerce, and 
holcQng assemblies. To the Campanians, in compliment 
to their horsemen, who had refused to join in rebellion 
with the Latins, as likewise to the Fundans and Formians, 
because- the troops had always found a safe and quiet 
passage through their territories, the freedom of the state 
was granted, without right of su£frage. The states of 
Cumae, and Suessula, it was decreed, should be placed on 
the same footing, and enjoy the same privileges, as 
Capna. Of the ships of the Antians, some were drawn 
up into the docks at Borne; the rest were burned, and 
with the prows of these a pulpit^ built in the Forum, was 
ordered to be decorated, hence called Rostra."^ 

Thns perished the ancient Campanian and Latin nation-* 
ality, (340-314.) The unity of Italy, and consequently that 
of the world, were prepared by the victory of Rome. But 
those beautiful countries lost, with their political existence, 
their wealth, and even their salubrity. From this time, 
slowly, but invincibly, began that desolation of Latium 

1 3/. 4«. 7d. 
« From Rostrum y the beak or prow of a ship. — lAij. 
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whieh all the power of the masters of the world could not 
stop. The port of Antinm was Med up, the course of the 
riyers was gradually ohstructed, and their waters were 
spread over the country. The rich country of the Yolsci 
is now covered by the Pontine nuurshes. In the time 
of Pliny, the site of their twenty-three cities was sought 
in vain.^ 

It must be owned that it is to the patricians that the 
barbarous treatment which the conquered here received is 
chiefly attributable. The senate confirmed the domina- 
tion of the Campanian knights, as it supported the lucumons 
of Yulsinii against their clients, the wealthy portion of 
Lncania against the poor. On the other hand, the consul 
Tib.^milius Mamercinus, the dictator Publilius Phik>, and 
his lieutenant Junius Brutus, the two last plebeians, all ' 
three friends of the people, as is indicated by the surnames 
Publilius and Brutus, proceeded mildly against the Italians. 
We have observed how the father of the agrarian law, 
Spurius Cassius, showed himself favourable towards the 
Hemici whom he had conquered. We shall see the 
tribunes speak for the Samnites^ in the treaty of the 
Caudine Forks; and, at a later period, the demagogue 
Marius so conciliate the allies, in the social war, as to 
lose his popularity. The reason is, that the plebeians 
always remembered their Italian origin; in thatgreat asylum 
of Bomulus, which, in time, was to receive all the popa- 
]«fei(ms of Italy, the plebeians, as the last comers, were 
nearest those who were not yet admitted. 

The plebeians, by whose arms the senate had crushed 
their brothers, tlie Latins, exacted in return the equality 
of political rights. The plebeian dictator, Publilius 
Philo, revived the law which made the plebiscita obliga- 
tory on patricians. He further caused it to be decreed 
that the senate could not refuse its sanction to laws made 
in the assemblies of centuries or tribes, but that it should 
beforehand approve the result of their delibenitions. 
Lastly, of the two censors they were always to nominate one^ 
ft {debeian, (339.) Thus was consummated the padficatioa 
of the city, the marriage of the two orders, the unity of 

» Pliny, iii. 5. * Livy, ix. 7. 
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Borne. Nothing leas would have done at the commence* 
meat of the straggle of two centuries which was to 
bring Italj under its subjection, and, through Italy, the 
world. 

Then opened the terrible epopee of the Samnite war; 
the struggle of the city against the tribe, of the plain 
against ^e mountain. It was the history of the Saxons 
and of the Highlanders of Scotland. The former disciplined 
in great battaUons; the latter assembled in irregular 
militia, but with nature on their side; the mountains 
Qoyered and protected their children. Grloomy defiles^ 
a^al peaks, blustering torrents, snows and frosts of the 
Apennines; the elements are for the sons of the earth 
against the sons of the city. 

There are two chiefs of the Roman armies: the patrician 

Papirius (Pairicms^ PapiriMis^ as paier, pappa^ P<^ipp^)t 

the plebeian Publilios. We all know that Uiroughout tloA 

history these are the invariable names of the pitiless creditor 

and the ill-used debtor.^ Papirius attempts, with regard 

to his lieutenant, Fabius Bullianus, who has conquered 

against his ordm, to reyive the atrocious severity of 

Hanlius towards his son. To extol this Pi4[)irius, historians 

attribnte to him a power and agility scarcely imitated from 

the heroic ages, but somewhat superfluous in wars of 

tactics, such as the disciplined armies of Rome then 

pxosecuted. These historians say that it was Papirius 

whom the Romans would have opposed to Alexander the 

Great, had he passed into Italy.^ In the Greek form 

which the first compilers of Roman history have given to 

their work, Papirius is the Achilles of Rome; and, to make 

the resemblance still greater, they have named him CursoTf, 

{IL6Sac ifidc AxcXXcvc). 

In tins terrible struggle, in which the Romans brought 
against the mountaineers almost all the inhabitants of the 
jilainB — ^Latins, Gampanians, ApuUans; in which the 
Samnites had on their side the Yestini, the Lucani» the 
Equiy the Marsi, the Frentani, Peligni, and many other 
tribeis, the Greek colonies on the sea-coast, Tarentum 
and Falaepolis, dared to undertake to maintain the balance 

» Bee Uiy, viu. dS. < Ibid. 
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between the great barbarian nations of Italy. These 
poor Greeks were so ignorant of their weakness that on 
one occasion (Livy, ix. 14), they dared to forbid the two 
parties to fight. This insolence first led to the rain of 
Pakepolis. Incapable of defending herself against Rome, 
she introduced the Samnites within her walls, and was 
obliged, from the tyranny of her allies, to call upon the 
Bomans as liberators. 

The Samnites, driven from Campania by Publilius 
Philo, conquered three times by Papirius and Fabius, 
became disheartened, and wished to give up the authors 
of the war to the Romans, among others Brutulus Pa* 
pius,^ who preferred delivering himself up to death. Being 
unable to procure peace upon any condition, they per- 
severingly remained in their mountains, and thought to 
draw the Romans into a snare, which nature seemed to 
have prepared expressly for them in the Apennines. Some 
Samnite shepherds led the Romans to suppose that the 
large city of Luceria was about to be taken, and persuaded 
ihem to succour it, passing the mountains by the 
shortest road. Led by the consul, Spurius Posthumius,^ 
the legions got entangled in a deep and narrow defile, be- 
tween two rocks, crowned with gloomy forests. When 
they came to the end, they found it blocked up by enor- 
mous trunks of trees. They attempted to return, and found 
the snare closed upon them« The enemy was above 
their heads. The general of the Samnites, Caius Pontius, 
had only to deliberate as to the fate of the Roman army, 
whom he might crush without a struggle. He asked 
the advice of his aged father, the wise Herennius; the 
old man came to the camp, and pronounced this oracle r 
^'Kill them all, or send them all back with honour; 
destroy your enemies, or make friends of them." Un- 
happily for himself, Pontius followed neither of these 
counsels; he made the conquered pass under the yoke, 

^ This is the fifth defender of Eoman liberty who is called Brutus ; 
the first consul, the first tribune, the plebeian lieutenant of the plebeian 
dictator Publilius Philo. The whole Bmtiau people revolted against 
the Lucanians, 

> Was it intended to stigmatize, with this ignominious name, the 
author of the disgrace of Rome, as had been done in the case of the 
demagogues, Spurius Cassius, iS[pt/ri«< Melius, Spuritts Mecilius, &c.? 
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and, on the mere promise of a treaty, sent them back into 
their own country, mortally insulted. The only question 
at Rome now was to deceive the gods who had been called 
upon as witnesses of the promise of the consuls; Posthu- 
mius formed his resolution. ** We alone have sworn," 
he said to the senators; *^ give us up, and recommence the 
war.** Here history presents us with a serious comedy, 
admirably calculated to show us how the Bomans re- 
spected the letter at the expense of the spirit. Let us 
hear the actual words of Livy: 

^* As the apparitor, out of respect to his dignity, was 
binding Posthumius in a loose manner, ' Nay,' said he, 
* draw the cord tight, that the surrender may be regularly 
performed.' Then, when they came into the assembly of 
the Samnites, and to the tribunal of Pontius, Aulus Cor- 
nelius Arvina, a herald, pronounced these words: ^ Foras- 
much as these men, here present, without order from the 
Roman people, the Quirites, entered into surety, that a 
treaty should be made, whereby they have rendered them- 
selves criminal; now, in order that the Roman people may 
be j&eed the crime of impiety, I here surrender these men 
into your hands.' On the herald saying thus, Posthumius 
gave him a stroke on the thigh with his knee, as forcibly as 
he could, and said with a loud voice, that ^ he was now a 
citizen of Samnium, the other a Roman ambassador; that 
the herald had been by him violently ill-treated, contrary 
to the law of nations ; and that the people he represented 
would therefore have the more justice on their side, in 
the war which they were about to wage." 

The Samnites did not like this derisive satisfaction, 
but the gods seemed contented with it. It is painful to 
say the perjured were conquerors, and that faith and 
justice passed under the yoke with the Samnites. 

Rome granted them two years' truce, in order to have 
time to strengthen herself by colonies in the two plains of 
Apulia and Campania, and thus to force her enemies into 
their mountains. The hope of a revolt made the Samnites 
descend into Campania; but Capua, trembling, con* 
tempUited their defeat widiout coming to their assistance. 
They then turned to the north of Itsdy, and invoked the 
support of the Etruscan confederation (315.) 
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This great peojde, gradually deqx>iled during the two 
preceding centuries, had slowlj fallen back upon itsdf. 
The Samnites had long since seized its distant settlements 
o£ Campania, and the Gauls those on the borders of the 
Po. The wh(de population was consequently concentred 
in the moth^ country. There, innumerable husband* 
m^i covered the rural districts; industry animated the 
^ties; incredible wealth was accumulated, which may 
be estimated by a single fact : The Romans at a later 
period took from Arretium alone enough to at once equip 
and roaintain an army.^ Still, amidst their religious festi- 
vals and their eternal banquets, the lucumons of Etruria 
eonfessed their decay, and predicted the approackmg 
sugbt of the world. They have stamped their monuments 
with that character of melancholy sensuality that takes its 
pleasure in haste, and profits by the protraction of the 
^celestial anger. Meanwhile, beyond the cyck^iean walls of 
the Felasgian cities, they heard the danger abroach. The 
Ligurians had pressed forward to the Amo; the Gauls, 
with loud cries, climbed the Apennines like bands of wolves^ 
with their red moustaches and blue eyes, so terrifying 
to the men of the south.^ And from the south, the 
heavy legions of Rome mardied with a finn step to the 
^OBUOon prey of the barbarians. Already the great dty of 
Veii left a vacant place in the national assembly of the 
annual festivab of Yulsinii. The sacred pantomimes, the 
sumptuous tables, and the dances regulated by the Lydian 
flute, must be quitted; the docile, rural laboiurers must be 
equipped as soldi^s, and despite everything the hand 
must be given to the intrepid Samnites. 

The army of &e confederation commenced the war 
with but little glory. Driven from Sutrium, a Roman 
colony, it plunged into the Ciminian forest, not thinking 
that the Romans would ever dare to enter it ^This 
forest," says lavy (xL 36), ^< was then even more impene- 
trable and more r^ete with horror than in my own time 
«re those of €iennany; no merchant ventured into its 
recesses.'' 

Whosoever has actually seen the country which atr^ches 

* TluEt with which Seipio conclnded the second Panic war. 
;^ 2 See Thierry, Hiai. des GttuUnt, ii. 
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between those Tolcanie lakes, those stormy hills, those 
beds of lava, those cones of basalt, will understand the 
imwillingness of the Romans to enter that land full of 
monuments of the wrath of the gods. Add to this, the 
neighbourhood of the gloomj Vulsinii, the centre of the 
Etruscan religion, with its hypogees, its mournful festirala 
and its human sacrifices. Lastly, the recollection of the 
Caudine Forks. ^ On this, Marcus Fabius, the consul's 
brother, (some say, Caeso, others Caius Claudius, bom of 
the same mother with the consul) undertook to explore 
the country, and to bring them in a short time an account 
o£ every particular. Being educated at Coere, where he 
had friendsy he was perfectly acquainted with the Etrurian 
language. I have seen it affinned that, in those times^ 
the Roman youth were commonly instructed in the Etru- 
rian learning, as they are now in the Greek: but it is 
more probable that there was something very extraordi- 
nary in the person who acted so daringly a counterfeit part, 
and mixed among the enemy. It is said, that his only 
attendant was a dave, who had been bred up with him, 
and who was therefore not ignorant of the same language. 
They received no further instructions at their departure 
than a summary description of the country through which 
they were to pass; to this was added the names of the 
principal men in the several states, to prevent their being 
at a loss in conversation, and from being discovered by 
making some mistake. They set out in the dress of 
shepherds, armed with rustic weapons, bills, and two short 
javelins each."* 

The Umbrian Gauls, the enemies of the Tuscans, pro* 
miaed these envoys to fight with the Romans, and to give 
them provisions for thirty days. Fabius crossed the 
forest; but the ravages of the Romans, or perhaps 
Graulish mobility, had already made the Umbrians change 
sides. Fabius conquered none the less, and the thivBe 
most warlike towns of Etmria,. Perusia, Arretium, and 
Crotona, demanded a truce of thirty years. 

Meanwhile the Roman army, opposed to the Samnites^ 
had well nigh encountered new Caudine Forks. The 

» Livy, ii. 297, 
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senate, in this peril, wished to raise Papirius Cursor to the 
dictatorship; but could it be hoped that Fabius would 
nominate the old general who had formerly demanded his 
death? Fabius received the deputies of the senate with 
his eyes lowered, and without saying a word. For an 
entire day he struggled against himself; but the following 
night, in the time of profound silence, according to the 
ancient custom, he nominated Papirius dictator. 

The Etruscans, seeking in the terrors of religion aid to 
strengthen the courage of their people, united themsdves 
together by the Sacred lawy which devoted every coward 
to the infernal gods. Each combatant chose a companion; 
and thus, all overlooking one another, the cowardly in* 
curred greater danger by flight than by combat. The two 
armies met on the saciisd borders of the Yadimon Lake* 
The rage and despair of the Etruscan army were so great, 
that they left here their darts and javehns, and came at 
once to the sword. They forced the first and second line 
of the Romans, but were driven back by the triarii and 
the horse-soldiers. Never could Etruria recover £rom 
such a blow. 

The Samnites experienced no better fortune. Doubtless, 
enriched by the subsidies of the Etruscans, the mountaineers 
had formed two armies, distinguished, one by its bucklers 
chased in gold, and by variegated uniform, the other by 
white uniforms and silvered bucklers.^ All of them had 
their left 1^ mailed and their helmets surmounted by a 
brilliant plume. The Romans were not in the least 
astonished by all this. ^' Do you see," said the consul 
Junius the cow-herd (Bubulcus), '^do you see these 
victims devoted to the god of death?" These beautiful 
arms were destined to ornament the Forum. The cowardly 

' 1 £neid, viii. 689. See Jesirns, in loc. Macrobius, v. 18. Thucyd. 
ii.23. 

JAry, ix. 40. " Their troops were in two diTisions, one of which had 
their shields embossed with gold, the other with silver. The shape of 
the shield was this : broad at the middle to cover the breast and shoul- 
ders, and flat at the top, sloping off gradually so as to become pointed 
below, that it might be wielded with ease ; a loose coat of midl also 
helped to defend the breast, and the left leg was covered with a greave ; 
their helmets were adorned with plumes, to add to the appearance of 
their stature. The golden-armed soldiers wore tunics of various colours ; 
the silver-armed of white linen." 
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Campanians had their share; they decked their gladiators 
with them, and called these slaves, dressed for battle in 
the games, by the name of Samnites. 

Livy estimates the number of Samnites killed in each 
battle at twenty or thirty thousand. However exagge- 
rated these numbers may be, it is difficult to under- 
stand how a nation could have sufficed for so many 
defeats. The reason is, that the Samnites recruited them- 
43elves ^m among almost all the tribes of Central Italy 
and Magna Graecia, from the Umbrians, the Marsi, Mar- 
rucini, Peligni, Frentani, even from the JEqui and the 
Hemici^ the allies of Bome. It was in order to turn her 
arms against these nations, and to prevent their assisting 
the Samnites, that Bome granted to the latter a treaty of 
peace and even of alliance. The Hemici and the .^ui, 
who had furnished so many soldiers to the Bomans, de- 
fended themselves no better. These nations for many 
years had not made war in their own name; their armies, 
without chief or counsel, dispersed of themselves; each 
hastened to his field to transport what he possessed into 
the cities. The Bomans, attacking them separately, made 
quick work of them; in fifty days they took from the 
.Sqai and burnt and razed forty-one towns. As to the 
Hemici, they were content to impose upon them the 
onerous privilege of the right of citizenship without that 
of suffirage, by depriving them of their magistrates and 
their assemblies; they even interdicted marriage between 
the inhabitants of one town and those of another. 

Thus the Samnites found themselves henceforth de- 
prived of the aid of nations of the same race. Hemmed 
in on aU sides by the Boman colonies of Fregella, Atina, 
Interamna, Casinum, Teanum, Suessa Aurunca, Alba, 
and Sora; denounced to the Bomans by the Picentini, 
their brothers, and by the Lucanians, their allies, forced 
into Bovianum, conquered at Maleventum, (which became 
the Boman Beneventum,) they formed an extraordinary 
resolution. They condemned themselves to exile,^ and, 
abandoning their mountains, they descended to the Etrus- 
cans, to nuike them fight with them whether they would 
or no. 

» Livy, X. 11, 16. 
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'^ The EtrascanSy resnimated by the courage of the Sam- 
niteSy won over the Umbrians, and even purchased the 
aid of the Gauls. They had once before endeavoured to 
torn these barbarians against Kome, and thus to change 
their enemies into allies. The money was counted and 
paid in advance, but the Grauls had refused to march. 
** This money/* they insolently said, " is the ransom of 
your fields; if you would have us serve you against lUnn^ 
give us land." We might suppose we were reading a 
history of the Condottieri of the middle ages. But this 
time the Gauls themselves understood how much all Italy 
had to fear from the Romans; they joined the confederates 
near Sentinum. This general league of the north of Italy 
had been brought about by the Samnite general, G^Uius 
Egnatius. Terror was at its height in the Roman army, 
then under the orders of the eloquent and incapable 
Appius; his successor, the aged Fabius Rullianus, knew 
how to reassure the soldiers. As they surrounded the 
consul to salute him, Fabius asked them where they were 
going. On their answering that they were going to fetch 
wood, he said: — " What do you tell me; have you not a 
rampart raised about your camp?" "They had," they 
replied, " a double rampart, and a trench; and, notwith- 
standing, were in great apprehension." "Well, then^" 
said he, " you have abundance of wood, go back and level 
the rampart." They accordingly returned to the camp, 
and there levelling the rampart, threw the soldiers who 
had remained in it, and Appius himself, into the greatest 
fright, imtil, with eager joy, each called out to the 
rest, that " they acted by order of the consul, Quintus 
Fabius."* 

Fabius, however, had reason to repent of this proud 
confidence; a legion was exterminated; the entire army 
ran great risk, had not the general given orders to the 
troops whom he had left among the Etruscans, to call 
them home by ravaging their lands. At the moment that 
Fabius and DeciuiS, his colleague, were going to attack 
the Gaulish and Samnite army, a hind, pursued by a wolf, 
threw itself between the two armies; the wolf ran towards 

1 Livy, X. 25. 
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the children of tlie god to whom it is sacred; the hind 
went to the Gauls, and with her, terror. Meanwhile, the 
noise of the chariots of the barbuians, the rattling of the 
wheels, terrified the horses of the Romans, and put their 
cayalry to flight; even the legions were beginning to give 
W87, when Decias, renewing the devotion of his father, 
threw himself into the enemies' battalions. The Gauls in 
their tarn falling back, pressed close, and formed an im- 
p^ietrable wall of bucklers. The Romans overthrew this 
rampart bj thrusts of javelins; still the vigour of the Gaulfr 
ceded less to their efforts than to the ardent rays of the 
Italian sun, under which the men of the north have so^ 
4^ten given way. 

The Etruscans, whose dereliction had been so fatal to^ 
the Grauls, made peace at any price. Perusia and Clusium, 
then Arretium and Yolsinii, furnished com, copper, a sagum 
and a tunic to each soldier, solely to di>tain permissi(»i 
to send a supplicatory deputation. But the Samnites 
would no more make peace with Rome. After fifty years 
of defeat, this unfortunate people still had recourse to its 
gods who had so ill protected it. Ovius Paccius, an old 
man with one foot in the grave, discovered all sorts of 
rites, formerly employed by their ancestors when they 
took Capua fiom the Etruscans. Forty thousand warriors 
met at a rendezvous in Aquilonia, and promised to assemble 
at the first command of the general; whosoever should 
abandon him, was to be devoted to the anger of the gods.. 
In the mid^e of the camp, on a space of two hundred 
square feet, they formed an inclosure of linen cloth,. 
and sacrificed according to rites also written upon linen 
cloths. In the midst of the inclosure arose an altar, and 
about it stood soldiers with naked swords. They th^n 
introduced the bravest of the people, one by one, like so 
many victims. First, the warrior took an oath of secrecy 
as to the mysteries; then he was made to repeat frightful 
imprecations against himself and his people if he fied, or 
if he did not kill all cowards. "Whoever refused to swear, 
was slain at the foot of the altar. Then the general 
named ten warriors,. each of whom chose ten others, and 
so on till the number amounted to sixteen thousand. 
This body was called the legion of linen {linteata). It 
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was supported bj another army 6f twenty thousand men. 
All kept thek oath, if it be true, as their conquerors boast, 
that they killed more than thirty thousand of them. 

However obstinate this last contest for Italian liberty, 
the Romans, better disciplined, thought they had con- 
quered beforehand. "We may judge from a few words 
of their general, Papirius. The keeper of the sacred 
chickens had faJsely announced to him that they had 
eaten; he was informed of this deception. '^ What mat- 
ter is it to us?" he said; "the curse can only fall on 
him." In the heat of the battle, Papirius vowed to 
Jupiter, not a temple, not a sacrifice, but a small cup of 
wine, mixed with honey, before his first meal. This was 
a war, indeed, a war of massacre and booty: merchants 
followed the army to buy slaves. Aquilonia and Co- 
minium were both burnt in one day. Numberless towns 
were desolated and burnt. Fury often even made men forget 
avarice; they sometimes went so far as to kill animals. 
But Polybius tells us that this was a custom of the Romans, 
in order to increase the terror of their enemies.' Curius 
Dentatus finished the depopulation of the country. Decius 
occupied forty-five encampments in Samnium, Fabius 
eighty-six, all of them easily recognised, less by the 
vestiges of the ditches and entrenchments, than by the 
solitude and utter devastation of the neighbourhood. 

This atrocious war peopled with fugitives every cave in 
the Apennines. Less happy than the outlaws of England, 
these proscribed wretches have not left behind them any 

' On the occasion of the taking of Carthagena hy Scipio. Bnt was 
not ibis rather the accomplishment of some barbarian tow ? As to the 
devastations occasioned by this war, see Livy, Snpplem. xi. 22- At 
the triumph of Papirius over the Samnites, the conquerors canied back 
with them 2,660,000 pounds weight of copper, the produce of the 
sale of the prisoners, and 2,600 marks of silver, taken from the city. 
The whole was deposited in the public treasury, the soldiers receiving 
no portion of it whatever as prize money. The Falisci, after having 
remained long in subjection, joined the Etruscans. They were fined 
100,000 pounds weight of copper, and the pay of the conquering army 
for a certain period. Oarvilius alone contributed to the treasury 
390,000 pounds of copper, and built the temple of Fors Fortuna, besides 
giving each soldier 102 as, and double that amount to each centurion 
and knight. 
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monnment, not even a war-song — ^not even a funeral wail; 
the only trace we have of it is the following passage in 
livy, characterized by the most scornful and pitiless in- 
difference: — 

'< However, that the Romans might not pass the year 
entirely exempt from war, a little expedition was made 
into Umbria, intelligence being received from thence, that 
numbers of men, in arms, had, from a certain cave, made 
excursions into the adjacent country. Into this cave the 
troops penetrated with their standards, and, the place being 
dark, they received many wounds, chiefly from stones 
thrown. At length, the other mouth of the cave being 
found, for it was pervious, both the openings were filled 
up with wood, which being set on fire, there perished by 
means of the smoke and heat, no less than two thousand 
men; many of whom, at the last, in attempting to make 
their way out, rushed into the very flames."^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

Continnation of the last chapter — Gonqnest of southern Italy — ^War of 
Pyrrhus, or war of the Greek mercenaries in Italy, 281 — ^267. 

The southern point by which Italy is united to Sicily, 
separates the basins of two seas, one of which extends 
from Vesuvius to the volcano of Lipari, from Naples to 
Panormo, and to the peak of mount Eryx; the other from 
Tarentum to Crotona, and from Locris to Syracuse. These 
coasts were formerly called Magna GraBcia. Beyond the 
two coasts and the two seas, rise the mountain, (al Gibel, 
as the Arabs call Etna.) There, all rises in colossal 
proportions; the volcano is a snow-capped mountain of 
ten thousand feet high, which quite eclipses Vesuvius; 
there is a single chestnut tree upon it, under which a 
hundred horses may stand; African aloes there rise to the 
height of sixty feet. The suiTounding cities correspond 

1 2 Levy, x. 1. 
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%6 iliia gnui4eur. The herculean hand of the Dorians is 
yisihle ia the ruias of the cities of Magna Greeia and of 
Siciljy in the remains o£ Agrigentum, in the colnmns of 
Psestum, and in the white spectre of Selinuntum, which from 
such a distance may be seen rising amidst solitades.^ Agri- 
gentum had more than two hundred thousand inhabitants; 
Syracuse sent more than a hundred thousand soldiers through 
ks gates,^ Effeminate Sybaris, whose shore is now shared 
betiveen wild bulls and sharks,^ armed, we are told, as many 
as three hundred thousand men against the sturdy Groto- 
niates. The shore of Tarentum (and this faint vestige 
tells more than all the rest) is red with the feagments of 
tibe vases that were accumulated in the great citj.* 

The colossal power of these cities, their enormous 
wealth, their industry, their naval fcNroes, which so far 
surpassed those of the mother country, did not delay their 
ruin. The metropolis lasted in its mediocrity; penurious 
Lacedaemon existed for a thousand years; ingenious and 
sober Athens lived out the life of a people, despite its de- 
magogues: their reverses weakened without destroying 
them. But in the history of the cities of Magna Graecia, 
defeat is ruin. 

Thus passed away from the world Sybaris and Agri- 
gentum, the Tyre and the Babylon of the west. The 
Crotoniates, conquerors of Sybaris, caused two rivers to 
flow on the place where it had stood. Amidst the eternal 
convulsions of this land of volcanos, the nations fluctuated 
between the alternatives of a furious demagogism and an 
atrocious tyranny; and they yet, at the sight of so many 
|)erils, regarded tyranny as a benefit, as compared with 
that devouring Carthage, more terrible to Sicify than the 
yawning mouth of Etna. 

It is no wonder, that amidst this impetuous and semi* 
barbarous life, Pythagorean reform should have been unable 

1 Swinburne's Travels, iii. 

* According to Diodorus i., Dionysius the Tyrant obtained from the 
city of Sjiacnse alone, an army of 120,000 foot, and 12,000 liorse. 

3 Sejtnir (Tun Off. Ffann. en Galabre. 

* ** We find heare, not indeed a Monte Testacea, bat a shore com* 
p<»sed of the same elements. In turning up the surface, instead of loam 
■we come upon fragments of pottery, with which the whole place is red.'* 
P. L. Courier, Mem, et Corresp. i. 
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io jKNfvaiL Goold the phiiosopby of nambers make audible 
the harmony of the cdiestial spheres amidst the tumult of 
the democfatic agora of the Achsnan cities? Could it 
nourish with milk and honey him who oanied a bull on his 
fihouhlers and killed it by a single blow ? The real philo- 
sophy of tiie country was that of £mpedocles, that which, 
at inst mouTBi^lly preoocupied with the origin of evil, refers 
everything to love and disoord, resolves aU systems into 
its poetry as into a burning lava, and whtdi, in a fit 
of limnetic pantheism, abandons itself to Hiat intoxicadng 
and terrible nature which sununons it to the bottom ^ 
£tcia. Or rather, the Italisn philosophy stri^gles with and 
feSMis the school of Elea; at Uie sight of all tbs convulsions 
of nature and of society, it denies the change, recc^nises 
no substance but itself and thought; axtd, arming itself 
-with intrepid logic, it destroys by way of reprisal the 
reality which crushes it. 

The last of the calamities of GrSBcia Magna and of 
fiidly, the most terrible, was that, war supporting war, 
tibere were ^snned annies without a country, without laws, 
without God, who s(dd themselves to the first comer, made 
aO society uncertain of its existeaice, and, under an enter* 
prising ohi^, threatened to become mistresses of the whole 
oouBtry. This was an old evil in Sicily. It was by 
mercenary troops that t^ Gelos and the Dionysiuses had 
defistided the island against the Carthaginians, in order 
to possess thanselves of it^ but the horror of this scourge 
reached its height under Agatliocles. The abandoned 
«hik[ of a potter, taken fbotn the street, he rose by means 
of his beauty and infamous mords; then, calumniating the 
magistrates, letting loose merceaaries into Syracuse and 
the neighbouring cities, he becimie king of his country. 
He ventured to quit it to besiege ihe Carthaginians, who 
besieged him; unable to suoceed, he abandoxied his army» 
his child; and, to finish his hideous life, he was bumed 
alive.* 

Such was then the commoa evil of the world: armies 
were to be sold, ephemeral tyrants, kingdoms gained and 
lost by a throw of the dice. The very day on which 
Alexander, shown to his weeping soldiers, made them 

^ XU«d. xxT. 

k2 
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kiss his dying Land, the cavalrj and infantry were on 
the point of fighting at the gates of Babylon. While the 
king was being carried to the temple of Ammon, bis 
mother, his wife, and his little ones, were being murdered 
by men who dropped with fear at the mere sight of 
his statue.^ Then were seen wonderful events, prodi- 
gious fortunes; since Alexander had surpassed Hercules 
and Bacchus, all things seemed possible. It was supposed 
for a moment that one of his guards (Antigonus) would 
suT^eed him in the empire of Asia; but matters became 
more and more disordered; all fought against alL Two 
men of eighty (Seleucus and Lysimachus) still dis- 
puted which should carry to the grave that sad name, 
IcLst conqueror, (Nicator.) The feeble empires which 
arose out of this overthrow subsisted only by incessantly 
buying new troops. The degenerate Greeks of Syria and 
Egypt, like our poulains^ of the Holy Land, continually 
brought mercenary troops from the mother country. Thus, 
war having become a trade, an immense military force 
floated about from Carthage to Seleucia. If ever this force, 
instead of dividing itself in the service of so many different 
states, had fixed itself upon one point, in order to make 
war on its own account, there would have been an end, 
not only to liberty and the civilization of the world, but 
also to all order, all justice, all humanity. 

And the mercenaries had already attempted to fix them- 
selves. Mamertini, from Campania, doubtless of the Sam- 
nite race, had occupied Messina. In front., the city of 
Rliegium was occupied by the Campanian Jubellius Decius 
and four thousand of his countrymen in the service of 
Rome. Thus situated in the central point between Bome^ 
Syracuse, and Carthage, the Mamertini had raised in the 
Straits the ancient power of Capua. All were terrified, 
Carthaginians, Romans, even Hiero, the new tyrant of 
Syracuse, who had at first employed the mercenaries. 

What was always wanting to this terrible power, dis- 

* Plut. L. of Alex. A long time after the death of Alexander, Cas- 
sander, king of Macedonia and master of Greece, was one day at 
Delphi looking at the stataes. Suddenly coming before that of Alex- 
ander, he trembled and shuddered all over, and seemed panic-sti-uok. 

" The name given by way of contempt to the degenerate descendants 
of the crusaders who settled in the Holy Land. 
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persed tlirough the world, was a chief^ a head, a mind. 
The impetuous Pjrrhus himself, son-in-law of ^athocles, 
chief of the Epirotes, the Scanderbeg of antiquity, was, 
despite his tactics, only brute force. The horns of goats, 
with which this brilliant soldier surchai*ged his helmet, 
call to mind the blind impetuosity of the mysterious 
animals who, in the dream of Ezekiel, go only in bounds 
and by power of reins, without touching the earth, over- 
throwing empires in their course. Notwithstanding his 
royal origin, Pjrrhus was at first scarcely more for- 
tunate than Agathocles. At his birth, his father had 
just been killed; the servants who carried him in their 
flight were stopped by a stream, and were on the point of 
perishing without being able to pass the child over to the 
other side. Three times master of Macedonia, at one time 
of Sicily and of Magna Grsecia, this child of fortune, so 
often caressed and chastised by her, left all to her at his 
death. '* To whom do you bequeath your inheritance?" 
said his children to him. " To the sharpest sword," he 
answered.^ 

It was impossible but that the son-in-law of Agathocles 
should turn his attention towards Sicily and Italy; there is 
nothing more probable than his famous dialogue with 
Cineas. All those projects on Magna Gra^cia and Car- 
thage are already seen in the discourse which Thucy- 
dides puts into the mouth of Alcibiades before the war 
of Syracuse. The Italians had already called in Cleony- 
mus the Lacedaemonian, and Alexander the Molossian^ 
brother-in-law of Alexander the Great.^ All the Greek 
adrenturers then dreamed of accomplishing the work of 
Alexander, and doing in the West what he had done in 
the Cast. Pyrrhus, it is said, wished to throw a bridge^ 
across the Adriatic Sea between ApoUonia and Otranto. 
The opportunity for this passage soon presented itself. 

The Tarentines were assembled in their theatre, from 
whence the sea was visible, when they saw on the horizon 

» Pint. Life of Pyrrhus. 

2 So the Italians in J 464 sent for Scanderbeg. The Venetianjs 
osaallj had Albanians in their service. 

3 Such as Varro formed a notion of in the time of the Piratic war. — 
Appian, Mith, Bell. . 
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ten vessels of Latium. A favourite orator of the peof^e,, 
Philocharis, sumamed Thais, on aceount of his infamous 
morals^ arose and maintained that an anei^it treaty forbad 
the Romans to double the promontory of Laeinian Juno. 
All the people arose with cries to seize the vess^. T!%e 
ambassadors sent by Rome on this oceasion were received 
at a public banquet, and mocked by the people; a Greek 
dared even to soil the robe of the ambassadors. *' Laugfe,** 
said the Roman; *'my robe wiU soon be washed in your 
blood,** The T^rentines, frightened at their own audacity, 
called in Fyrrhus; and to persuade him, they wrote him 
word, that with the Lucaniuis, Messapians, and Samnites,^ 
they could levy twenty thousand horse, md three hundire^ 
and fifty thousand foot. Some (^ them, however, ^resaw* 
the danger of introducing the Epirotes. A citizen pre- 
sented himself before the assemUy with a erown of dried 
Howers, a torch, and a iflute-player, as if he had come in- 
toxicated from a feast. Some applauded, others laughed, 
all told him to sing. " You are right, people of Tarcftitum,** 
he said; ''let us dance and play the flute while we can; 
we shall have something else to do when Pyrrhus comes." 
In fact, hardly had Pjrrrhus arrived at TarentaiB, when 
he undertook to discipline the people, closed the gym- 
nasia and the theatres, placed guards at the gates to 
prevent any one fkon quitting the town, and sent home, 
first one and then another citizen, to have them killed.^ 

In the first encwmter, near HeracMa, the RoiviaBS were 
astonished at the elephants, which, in thehr simplicity, 
they called buUs of Ltbcania, But the victory cost dear 
to Pyrrhus. When he was congratulated upon it, he said: 
"Another such, and I shall return alone to Efnros.*' 
However, supported by the Samnites, the Lucanians and 
the Messapians, he marched upon Campania In the hope 
of raising it. Nothing stirred. He pushed <wft to Pir»- 
neste; saw Rome from the tops of the mountains, but 
the legions approached on all sides to surround him; he 
hastened to regain Tarentum. 

It was, however, necessary to get out of this war with 
honour. After having in vain endeavoured to gain over 

» Plut. L\fe of Pyrrhus. 
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IVhbriciuff^ sent to him to ransoBi prisoiiersy he dupatched 

to B^«ie the emintng Cineas, bj whose eloquence he had, 

he said, taken more cities than by the power of am& 

The address of the ambassador and the presents of the king 

BMved the senate in his farour. At this xnoDMnt tiie 

aged Aj^ios Claudius^ formerly censor, had himself carried 

to the senate bj h» foxa- sods, who had aU been consnlft 

This old man, faU of Tigoar and anthorhy, always goremel 

his nnmerons house, hia four fi&ooy his five daughters^ and 

a crowd of eli^xts^ with absoftote power. '^ He wna," says 

C^eero, ''abow always bent, whkh years had been umibic to 

t^tuAea. His slayes feaved him, his children revierenoed 

him. His was a house of morals and ancient diseipliDe;.'' 

Appiws made himself odious dvring his censorskipy by 

wwxJBg the lower people in all the tribes, and by insistii^ 

npon ronaimng in that magistracy lor fire years; but lis 

immortatiaied Itself by a magnificent aqnediact, and by 

the Hidestfnctible suMMnneBt of the Via Appia, whiefa hie 

earned from Boase to Capua. This M. man mad» tin 

senate ashamed of its weakness, and dictated tike answct 

that they were to gire to tiie king of Epinis: ^ If ha 

wotM Ittve peace, let him forthwith <|«it Italy."^ 

CNMiged to continne tho war, Fyrrhua fought the 
Ronums near Ascnlom withtMEt being able to decide the 
▼ictoiy. This tim^ a Si^di^ halving wounded an ei»» 
phaiit, dissipated the terror that they inspired. The 
Romans^ in (»rder to cope with these monsters, and t» 
give mere stabi^ to their legion> had inycnted a caw^ 
rmeWy of the same kind as tiiat whi^ the Lombards of 
the Hidd^ ages opposed to Frederic Barbaroasa; Tbs 
oar was armed with stakes, the horses covered with iroa^ 
and the soldiers who moanted it armed widi torches, ti 
frighten the ekphanls.* (28a> 

' Quo sese mentes, rectal quce stare soIeBant ' 
Antebac, deraentes sese flnxere Tiai 

Eimiiy Frag. ap. Cicer. de Senect. 
Se« as to the Via A^Oy Pracopiusr de Bi G. 1. and Montfluicozi. 
** Tba censQEship of Appios Claudius and Cains Flantins, for this yeai, 
was zemarkable ;. but tlie name of Appios has been handed down mllft 
saoFB celebrity to posterity on accouat of his having made the roa^ 
ealled after hdm^ the A$pian» and for hanag conTeyed water into the 
city." See also Cicero, De Setiect. and pva L<bUo* 
• PUn. vui. 7. 
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Pjrrbus, discouraged, seized this opportunity of quit- 
ting Italy. The Sicilians called him against the Mamer- 
tini and the Carthaginians. He everywhere drove these 
barbarians before him; but the soldiers whom he led 
were no better than the Mamertini. They made the 
Sicilians regret the enemies from whom they had delivered 
them. Pyrrhus again passed into Italy, loaded with the 
imprecations of the people; he brought their detestation 
of him to a crisis by pillaging at Locris the temple sacred 
to Proserpine, and penetrating the vaults where the sacred 
treasure was kept. This fatal gold seemed to bring misfor- 
tune upon him. It was observed that, from that time, he 
failed in all his undertakings. 

The expedition into Sicily had prevented him from pro- 
fiting in time by the discouragement of the Romans. If we 
may believe an historian, plague and war had at this time 
disgusted them with life.^ All refused to enrol themselves. 
Curius made all the tribes draw lots, and afterwards the 
members of the first tribe. The citizen upon whom the 
lot fell refuses, his property was declared confiscated; he 
protested, but the tribunes refused to support him, and the 
consul had him sold as a slave. This army, however, 
levied with so much difficulty, defeated Pyrrhus at Bene- 
ventum. The rout commenced with a young elephant, 
who, wounded in the head, attracted its mother by its 
cries; the roaring of this one scared the other elephants. 
Pyrrhus then betrayed Tarentum,^ and returned to Epirus, 
horn whence he was again to conquer Macedonia, and to 
depart to die in Argos by the hand of an old woman. 
His retreat left the whole of the centre and the south of 
Italy to the Romans. The Campanians who had esta- 
jblished themselves at Rhegium, were forced from it; 
three hundred of them, taken to Rome, were beaten with 
rods, and beheaded. Thus Rome seemed to have nothing 
further to fear from the Italian or Greek mercenaries; 

> VaJ. Max. vi. 3, 4. 
2 On his departure, he left the citadel in charge of Milo, whose 
Justice seat he covered with the skin of the physician who had endea- 
voured to poison him. The incident is mentioned only by Zonoras, but 
It is entirely conformable with what we know of the barbarity of Alex- 
ftndei's successors, of the leaders of mercenaries, and particularly, of 
the cruelty of Pyrrhus in SicUy. 
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she had at least doubled her forces, and had learned from 
FTrrhus the scientific castrametation of the generals of 
Alexander. The king of Epirus, on quitting Sicily, pro- 
nounced a prophecy upon that island: '' What a beau- 
tiful field we leave to the Romans and the Carthagi- 



nians. 



"1 



CHAPTER ni. 

• Panic wa)r, 265-241 — Beduction of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia ; of 
Italian Gaul, Illyria, and Istria, 238-219. 

It is not without reason that the recoUection of the Punic 
war has remained so popular and vivid in the recoUection 
of men. That struggle was not merely to decide the fate 
of two cities or of two empires; the matter in hand was 
to determine to which of the two races, Indo-Germanic or 
Shemitic, should belong the dominion of the world. It 
must be remembered that the first of these two families of 
nations comprehends, besides the Indians and the Persians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the Germans; in the other 
are included the Jews and the Arabs, thePhenicians and the 
Carthaginians. On the one side the heroic genius, that of 
art and of legislation; on the other, the spirit of industry, 
navigation, aud commerce. These two hostile races have 
everywhere encountered and everywhere attacked each 
other. In the primitive history of Persia and of Chaldea, 
the heroes incessantly oppose their industrious and perfi- 
dious neighbours. The latter are artizans, smiths, miners, 
enchanters. They love gold, blood, pleasure. They raise 
towers of a Titanic ambition, aerial gardens, magical 
palaces, which the sword of the warrior dissolves and ef- 
faces from the earth. The struggle between the Pheni- 
cians and the Greeks was reproduced on all coasts of the 
Mediterranean. Everywhere the latter succeeded to the 

1 Plut. Life ofPyrrhiis. 
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fitctories, to the colonies <^ their lirals in the west, as the 
Bomans will do in the east. Let it also he ohe^yed with 
what furj the Pheniciaiis attack the Greeks at Satamls 
Tiiider the auspices of Xerxes^ the same jear that the Car« 
thagimans, their brothers, disembarked in Sidlj the pro- 
digious army which Gelo destroyed at Himera. And at 
a later period, the Greeks, to end the matter, went in their 
turn to attack their eternal enemies in their own country. 
Alexander did far more against Tyre than Fsalmanasar or 
Nebuchodonozzar. He did not content himself with de- 
stroying it; he took care that it should never be able to 
rise again, by substituting for it Alexandria, and for ever 
changing the route of the commerce of the world. There 
remained the great Carthage, aind her empire far diffe- 
rently powerful from that of Phenicia; Rome annihilated 
her. There was at that time seen a thing that is found 
nowhere else in history, an entire civilization passed 
away at a blow, like a fatten star. The periplus of Hannoi, 
a few medab, a score of verses in Plautns, and there is aH 
that remains of the Carthaginian world. Many centuries 
were necessary before the struggle of the two races could 
recommence, before the Arabs, that formidable rear-guard 
of the Shemitic, moved from their deserts. . The struggle 
of the races became that of two religions. Fortunately 
these bold horsemen encountered on the east, the impreg^ 
nable walls of Constantinople, on the west, the battle-axe 
of Charles Martel, and the sword of the Cid. The crusades 
were the natural reprisal of the Arab invasion, and the 
last epoch of that struggle between the two principal 
ibmilies of the human race. 

In order to divine this lost worid of the Cartha^man 
empire, and to comprehend what would have become of 
humanity, had the Shemitic race conquered, we must cc4- 
lect what is known of Phenicia, the type and metropolis of 
Carthi^e. 

On the narrow beach overlooked by the cedars of Leba- 
non,^ swarmed a numerous people, crowded into the islands, 
and close maritime cities. On the rock of Aradus, to cite 
<mly one example, the houses had more stories than eren 

■ When Lebanon still had cedars. See Volney, F. en Syrie, 
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at Rome.^ This impure nee, ftpn^ before tlie sword of 
Sesostris, or the exterminating Imife of the Jews, had 
found themselves driy^i to the 8ea» and had taken it for 
their country. The immoderate licentionsness of the 
modem Malabar, can alone reoal the abominations of these 
Sodomites of Fhenicia. There, generations multiplied 
without certain family, each ^orant who was his father, 
bom multiplying promiscuously, like the insects and rep<^ 
tiles' which after rain-storms crawl about in myriads on 
their burning shores. 

They themselves said they were bom of slime. Their 
great gods were the Cabiri, industrious workmen with im- 
m^iae bellies. There was Baal : 

" Belial came last, than -whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to loTe 
Vice for itself: lo liim bo temple »to«Kl 
Or altar smok'd ; yet iK^bo more oft tbaa be 
In temples aud at altars, when tlie priest 
Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who fiU'd 
With lust and Tiolenoe the home of God f 
In courts and palaces he also reigas. 
And in lozurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outi*age : and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with inaoleiioe and wine. 
Witness the gtreeta of Sodom and that night 
In Gibeah ^ 

Night, the moon, Astaroth, was stiU worshipped by the 
Pheniiaans. She was the mother of the world, and, like 
Isis and Cybele, she carried the palm from all the gods. 
The prejDonderance of the female principle in these sen- 
sual religions was found at Carthage, where a goddess pre- 
sided at the councils. Every year Isis embarked fVom 
Pelusium for Byblos,^ and, carrying the head of a man in 
a mysterious veil, went in search of the limbs of her 
husband. 

1 .... Tabalata tibi jam tertia fiimant. 

Tu nesois : nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis, 
Ultimas ardebit ^uem tegula soU tuetor. 

Juv. III. 
Aagnstns forbad the Bomans to build houses of more than seventy 
feet high. 

2 Paradise Lost, i. 490-505. » De Dea 8yra, c. 7. 
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There the spouse, takiDg the name of Adonis, was lamented 
by the daughters of Phenicia. His blood ran from the 
mountains in the red sand of a river. Then there were 
lamentations, funeral dances during the night, and tears 
mixed with disgraceful pleasures. But the god arose, and 
they terminated in furious intoxication this festival of 
life and death. In spring, more especially, when the sun, 
resuming his power, gave the type and signal of universal 
renewal; at Tyre, at Carthage, perhaps in all cities, a pyre 
was prepared, and an eagle, in imitation of the Egyptian 
phoenix, sprang from the flame to heaven. This flame was 
Moloch^ himself. The greedy god demanded human 
victims; he loved to embrace infants with his devouring 
tongues; and frantic dances, songs in the harsh language 
of Syria, redoubled blows of the barbarous tambourine, 
prevented the parents from hearing the cries. 

The Carthaginians, like the Fhenicians, from whom they 
sprang, seem to have been a rugged and mournful people, 
sensual and covetous, adventurous without being heroic. 
At Carthage, accordingly, the religion was atrocious and 
full of, fearful practices. In public calamities, the walls 
of the city were hung with black doth.^ When Aga- 
thocles besieged Caithage, the statue of Baal, all red with 
the internal fire that they illumined in it, received into its 
arms as many as two hundred children; and three hun- 
dred people afterwards cast themselves into the flames. It 
was in vain that Grelo, their conqueror, forbad them to 
immolate human victims. Even Roman Cailhage, in the 
time of the emperors, secretly continued these frightful 
sacriflces. 

. Carthage represented its metropolis, but upon an enor- 
mous scale. Situated in the centre of the Mediterranean, 
commanding the coast of the west, oppressing her sister 
Utica, and all the Fhenician colonies of Africa, she 
mingled conquest with commerce, everywhere establishing 

> Doubtless the same with the Melkarth of Tyre, to whom every 
Phoenician colony and Carthage herself paid tithe. It is said that the 
Tjrians, when besieged by Alexander, chained the statue of Apollo to 
that of Melkarth, to prevent her going over to the enemy. 
' Diod. xix. 
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herself at the sword's point, founding factories in spite of 
the natiyes, imposing duties and taxes upon them, forcing 
them at one time to buy, and at another to sell. To 
understand fully how oppressive was this mercantile 
tyranny, one should look at the government of Venice, 
and read the statutes of the state inquisitors;^ one must 
understand the despotic and whimsical manner in which 
the Spanish monopoly was exercised at Peru, when the 
luxurious merchandize rejected by Europe was taken 
there, when the poor IncQans were forced to buy what 
Spain no longer wanted, when they made a man without a 
shirt take an ell of velvet, or a labourer without bread 
buy a pair of spectacles. There is a fine chapter in the 
^'Esprit des Lois" upon the monopoly of Carthage and 
her commercial empire, which I must Lay before you: 

^' The law of nations which obtained at Carthage was 
very singular; all strangers, who traded to Sardinia and 
towards Hercules' pillars, this haughty republic sen- 
tenced to be drowned.^ Her civil polity was equally 
extraordinary; she forbid the Sardinians to cultivate their 
lands, upon pain of death. She increased her power by 
her riches, and afterwards her riches by her power. 
Being mistress of the coasts of Africa, which are washed 
by the Mediterranean, she extended herself along the 
ocean. Hanno, by order of the senate of Carthage, dis- 
tributed thirty thousand Carthaginians from Hercules' 
pillars as far as Ceme. This place, he says, is as distant 
from Hercules' pillars, as the latter is from Carthage. 
This situation is very remarkable. It lets us see, that 
Hanno limited his settlements to the' 25th degree of north 
latitude, that is, to two or three degrees south of the 
Canaries. 

"Hanno being at Ceme, undertook'another voyage, with 
a view of making further discoveries towards the south. 
He took but little notice of the continent. He followed 
the coast for twenty-six days, when he was obliged to 

1 See Daru, Hist, de Venise, Pieces Justificaiives, where we find, 
amongst other things, that the mechanic who had transferred any useful 
trade from Venice to some other countr}% wan first invited to return, 
and on his refusal, poniarded by the agents of the senate. 

2 Eratosthenes, ap. Strabo, xvii. 
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retam for want of provisions. The Carthaginians, it 
seems, made no nse of this second enterprise. Sejlax' 
says, that the sea is not^ navigable beyond Ceme, because 
it is shallow, full of mud and sea-weeds: and, in fact, 
there are many of these in those latitudes.^ The Car- 
tiiaginian merchants, made mention of by Scylax, might 
find obstacles, which Hanno, who had sixty vessels of 
fifty oars each, had surmounted. Difficulties are at most 
bat relative; besides, we ought not to confound an enter* 
priae, in which bravery and resolution must be exerted, 
with things that require no extraordinary conduct. 

'^ The ndation of Hanno's voyage is an excellent frag- 
ment of antiquity. It was written by the very man that 
performed it. His recital is not mingled with ostentation. 
Great commanders write their actions with simplicity; 
because they receive more glory from facts than from 
words. 

'f The style is agreeal^e to the subject: he ckals not in 
the marvellous. All he says of the clinmte, of the^^soil, 
the behaviour, the manners of the inhabitants, correi^<»id 
with what is daily seen on this coast of Africa; one would 
imagine it the journal of a modem sailor. 

*^He observed from his fieet,^ that in the day-time 
there was a prodigious silence on the continent, that in 
the night he heard the sound of different musical instni^ 
Slants, and that fires might then be everywhere seen, 
some larger than others. Our relation's are conformable 
to this; it has been discovered, that in the day the B&ftiges 
vetire into the forests to avoid the heat of the sun^ that 
they light up great fires in the night to disperse the 
beasts of prey, and that they are vastly fond of music and 
dancing. 

' See 111 8 PerlpluSy under the article of Carthage. 

■ S6e Herodotus in Melpomene, on the obstacles which Sataspe 
«neo«titered. 

3 giee the diai^s «tid Rtattons in the first vohnne of voTigas that 
contributed to the establishment of an East India company, part i. 
p. ^Y, Tbis w^ed eovefs the snrfMO of the Wftter in sueh a manner 
06 to be scttTcety por^ei^d, and ships can only pass throngh it vith « 
stiff gale* 

* Pliny tells us the srsm thing, speaking of Mount Athrs : Noctihns 
micare crehris ignibus, tibiarum cantm Un^pim&rttmqw $9niiu ttrepere^ 
neminem interdiu cemi. 
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^^Tbe same writer describes a voicano with all the 
pfaeaoiBeiia of Yosuvras; and relates that he took two 
YaoiTj women, who chose to die ralher than foUow the 
Cartinginiaiis, and whose skins he carried to Cartht|^ 
This has been found not Toid of probability. 

^ This narration is «o much the more valuable, us it is 
a moQfiment of Panic aadqoitj; and from hence alone it 
has been looked upon as fabulous. For the Bomaas 
retained their hatred to the Cartbagimans, even after they 
had destroyed them. But it was victory alone that 
decided whether we ought to say, the Panic or the 
Bomsm faith. 

'< Some modems' have imbibed these prejudices. What 
18 beccHne, say they, of the cities described by Hanno, of 
which even in Pliny's time there remained not the ieast 
vestiges? But it would have been a wonder, indeed, if 
tmj such vestiges had remained. Was it a Corinth or 
Athens that H«rao built on those coasts? He left Gar- 
thaginian families in sach piaces as were most oommodions 
for trade, and secured them as well as his hurry would 
permit against savages and wild beasts. The caiamsttes 
of the Carthaginians put a period to the navigation of 
Africa; these families must necessarily then either perish 
or become savages. Besides, were the ruins of these 
cities even sdU in being, who is it that would venture 
into the woods and marshes to make the discovery? We 
find^ however, in Scylax and Polybius, that the Car*- 
tfaaginiass had oonsideralde settlements oil those coast& 
Tliese are the vestiges of the cities of Hanno; there are 
no other, from the same reason tliat tha:e are no other of 
Carthage itself. 

" The Carthaginians were in the high road to wealth; 
and had they gone so far as four d^rees of north latitude, 
and fifteen of longitude, they would have discoverod the 
Grold-ooast. They woiidd then have had a trade of mudi 
greater importance than Ihat which is carried on at pre- 
sent on that coast, at a tune when America aeems to have 
d^raded the ridies of all other conntries. Tfaey wouUL 
there have found treasures, of which they could never 
have been deprived by the Romans. 

^ Mr. Dodwell. See hia Msterittti^m vn Hanno's Periplus, 
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; « Very remarkable things have been said of the riches 
of Spain. If we may beheve Aristotle,^ the Phenicians, 
who arrived at Tarteslus, found so much silver there, 
that their ships could not hold it all; and they made of 
this metal their meanest utensils. The Carthaginians, 
according to Diodorus,^ found so much gold and silver in 
the Fyrenean mountains that they adorned the anchors of 
their ships with it. But no foundation can be built on 
such popular reports. Let us therefore examine* into the 
facts themselves. 

" We find in a fragment of Polybius, cited by Strabo,^ 
that the silver mines at the source of the river Baetis, in 
which forty thousand men were employed, produced to 
the Romans twenty-five thousand drachmas a day, that is, 
about five millions of livres a year, at fifty livres to the 
mark. The mountains that contained these mines were 
called the^ Silver Mountains: which shows they were 
the Potosi of those times. At present, the mines of 
Hanover do not employ a fourth part of the workmen, 
and yet they yield more. But as the Romans had not 
many copper-mines, and but few of silver; and as the 
Greeks knew none but the Attic mines, which were of 
little value, they might well be surprised at their abun- 
dance. 

'< In the war that broke out for the succession of Spain, 
a inan called the Marquis of Rhodes, of whom it was said 
that he was ruined in golden mines, and enriched in 
hospitals,^ proposed to the court of France to open the 
Pyrenean mines. He alleged the example of the Tynans, 
the Carthaginiaus, and the Romans. He was allowed to 
search, but sought in vain; he still alleged, and found 
nothing. 

^' The Carthaginians being masters of the gold and 
silver trade, were willing to be so of the lead and pewter. 
These metals were carried by land from the ports of 
Gkiul upon the ocean to those of the Mediterranean. The 
Carthaginians were desirous of receiving them at the first 
hand; they sent Himilco to make a^ settlement in the 

1 Of wonderful things. " Lib. vi, 

' Lib. iii. * Mons Argcntorius. 

^ He hnd some share in their management. 

^ See Festus Ayienns. 
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Idles called Cassiterides, which are imagined to be those 
of Scilly. 

" These voyages from Boetica into England have made 
some persons imagine, that the Carthaginians knew the 
compass: but it is very certain that they followed the 
coasts. There needs no other proof than Himilco's being 
four months in sailing from the mouth of the Boetis to 
England: besides, the celebrated piece of history of the 
Carthaginian^ pilot, who, being followed by a Roman 
vessel, ran aground, that he might not* show her the way 
to England, plainly intimates, that those vessels were very 
near the shore, when they fell in with each other. 

** The ancients might have performed voyages that 
would make one imagine they had the compa^ss, though 
they had not. If a pilot was far from land, and during 
his voyage had such serene weatlier, that in the night he 
could always see a polar star, and in the day the rising 
and setting of the sun, it is certain he might regulate his 
course as well as we do now by the compass: but this 
must be a fortuitous case, and not a regular method of 
navigation. 

" We see in the treaty which put an end to the first 
Punic war, that Carthage was chiefly attentive to pre- 
serve the empire of the sea, and Rome that of the land. 
Hanno,^ in his negotiation with the Romans, declared, 
that they should not be allowed even to wash their hands 
in the sea of Sicily; they were not permitted to sail 
beyond the promontorium pulchrum ; they were forbid to 
trade in Sicily,^ Sardinia, and 'Africa, except at Carthage: 
an exception that lets us see there was no design to favour 
them in their trade with that city. 

"In early times there had been very great wars 
between Carthage and Marseilles^ on the subject of fish- 
ing. After the peace they entered jointly into the econo- 
mical commerce. Marseilles at length grew jealous, 
especially as, being equal to her rival in industry, she was 

> Strabo, lib. iii. towai'ds the end. 

■ He was rewarded by the senate of Carthage. — Strabo, iii. 

' Frienshemins's Supplement to Livift 2nd Decad. 

* In the parts subject to the Carthaginians. 

^ Justin, lib. xliii. cap. 0. 

L 
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become inferior to her in power. This is the motive of 
her great fidelity to the Romans. The war between the 
latter and the Carthaginians in Spain was a source of 
riches to Marseilles, which was now become their maga- 
zine. The destruction of Carthage and Corinth still 
increased the glory of Marseilles, and had it not been for 
the civil wars, in which this republic ought on no account 
to have engaged, she would have been happy under the 
protection of the Romans, who had not the least jealousy 
of her commerce."^ 

The vast commercial empire^ of the Carthaginians,, 
spread over the coasts of Africa, Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica, Gaul, Spain, aqd even on the shores of the great 
ocean, cannot be compared to the compact possessions of the 
English and the Spaniards in America; but rather to that 
chain of forts and factories which constituted the Portu- 
guese and Dutch empire in the East Indies. Like these,, 
the Carthaginians dicf not establish themselves in their 
colonies without hope of returning. It was the poor part 
of the people whom they sent thither, to enrich themselves 
by the quick profits of a tyrannical commerce, and who 
hastened to return to the mother country to enjoy the 
fruits of their robberies, somewhat as the merchants of 
Amsterdam formerly did, and as the English nabobs now 
do. There were rapid and colossal fortunes, unheard of 
robbei*ies and exactions, there were Clives and Hastings, 
who might boast also of having exterminated millions of 
men by a monopoly more destructive than war. 

This dominion rested upon two ruinous bases, a navy, 
which at this period of art other nations could easily 
equal,^ and mercenary armies as exacting as they were 
faithless. The Carthaginians were anything but warriors 
personally, although they had constantly speculated in 
war. They went in small numbers, protected by heavy 



' Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, xxi. ii. 

- As to the articles in which the Pheuiciaiis traded, doubtless analo- 
gous, for the most part, with those iu which the Carthaginians dealt, 
aee Ezeldel, xxvii. xxviii., the most ancient docament of commercial 
stotisticB extant. 

* Diod. xiii. — The Syracuisans considered the Carthaginians very 
indifferent sailors. 
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and rich armour.* J£ they appeared, it was doubtless less 
to fight in their own persons than to overlook their hired 
soldiers, and to make sure that they earned their paj. 
And even the few Carthaginian troops that we do find in 
their armies, must have been composed chiefij of native 
Africans, either Lybians of the desert, or mountaineers of 
Atlas. In this way we may account for the frequent con* 
fusion of the conquering Alrabs of these countries, with the 
Moors their subjects. However, this duality of race fre- 
quently betrays itself in the history of Carthage:^ the 
military genius of the Barcas belonged, as the name of 
Barca seems to indicate, to the warlike nomades of Lybia, 
more than to the Fhenician merchants. The true Car* 
thaginians are the Hannos, covetous administrators and 
incapable generals.^ 

The life of an industrious merchant, of a Carthaginian, 
vras too valuable to be risked, when he could advan- 
tageously substitute a poor Greek, or a Spanish or Gaul* 
ish barbarian in his stead. Carthage knew almost to a 
drachma how much the life of a man of such or such a nation 
would fetch. A- Greek was worth more than a Campa- 
nian, and a Campanian more than a Gaul or a Spaniard. 
This tariff of blood being thoroughly known, Carthage 
commenced a war as she would a mercantile speculation. 
She undertook conquests, either in the hope of finding new 
mines to work, or to make markets for her merchandise. 
She could expend fifty thousand mercenaries in this enter- 
prise better than in that. If the returns were good, they 
did not regret the capital; they again bought men, and all 
went on well. 

It may be supposed that in this kind of c(Hnmerce, as in 
every other, Carthage would select her merchandise with 
discernment. She did not use many Greeks, who had too 
high a spirit, and did not allow themselves to be led easily. 
She preferred the barbarians; the skill of the Balearic 
slinger; the fury of the Gallic horseman (lafuriafrancesiB); 
the swiftness of the Numidian, meagre and ardent as his 
horse; the intrepid coolness of the Spanish foot soldier, so 

^ Plut. Life ofTimoleon. The merchants of Palmyra were armed in 
like manner in their battles against Aurelian. See Zozimns. 
«Polyb.i. 

l2 
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temperate and robust, so firm in the fight with his red 
sagum and his two-edged sword. These armies were not 
unlike those of the Condottieri of the middle ages. But 
the soldiers of the Carthaginians not learning to carry 
gigantic arms, like the companions of Hawkwood or of 
Garmagnola, were without a certain advantage over the 
national troops. A long war might render the soldiers of 
Sjrracuse or of Rome equal to the mercenaries of .Carthage. 
The latter, like those of the middle ages, could at any 
moment change sides, except that in making war upon 
poor nations they must have had less temptation to treason. 
Sforza might fluctuate between Milan and .Venice, and 
betray them by turns; but what could have persuaded the 
army of Hannibal to join with the Romans? The troops 
in the service of Carthage seldom served in their own 
country; they were carefully kept from it; the different 
bodies of the same army were isolated from each other by 
difference of language and religion; they often depended for 
provisions upon Carthaginian fleets; add to this, that the 
generals, not being at the same time magistrates, as at 
Rome, had fewer opportunities of oppressing liberty; 
finally, the terrible tribunal of the Hundred kept watch 
near them, and on the slightest suspicion crucified them. 
This state inquisition, like that of Venice, ended by absorb- 
ing the entire public power. It was recruited from among 
the administrators of finance who had left office. Nomi- 
nated for life by the people, the Hundred i*uled over all the 
ancient powers, the senate and the two sophetim or 
judges. A financial oligarchy thus holding the entire 
state in its hands, money was the king and god of Car- 
thage. Money alone gave magistracies, caused the foun- 
dation of colonies, formed the sole bond of the army. The 
course of the history will amply show all the inconve- 
niences of this system. 

When the Romans, conquerors of Tarentum and masters 
of Magna Graecia, arrived on the shores of the strait, they 
found themselves front to front with the Carthaginian 
armies. 

^' It may, perhaps, be useful to those who are at any 
time engaged in deliberations of a like nature and import* 
ance, to take a closer view of the true state and merits of 
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this contest. With this design^ and in order to free the 
reader from those perplexities in which the mistakes and 
prejadices of other historians will be likely to entangle 
him, we shall here set before his view the several treaties 
that had ever been concluded between the two republics, 
from the earliest times. / 

" The first was of the age of Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
Marcus Horatius, who were created the first consuls, after 
the expulsion of the kings, and who consecrated the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This was twentj-eight 
yeairs before Xerxes invaded Greece. I have given the 
sense of it with all the skill and accuracy of which I am 
master; for the language that was used in those times is 
so different from that which is now spoken among the 
Romans, that frequently the best interpreters, even after 
the closest application, are unable to explain it. 

** * Between the Romans and their fdlies, and the Carr 
thaginians and their allies, there shall be peace aud alliance 
upon these conditions: Neither the Romans nor their allies 
shall sail beyond the Fair Promontory, unless compelled 
by bad weather or an enemy. And in case that they are 
forced beyond it, they shall not be allowed to take or 
purchase anything, except what is barely necessary for 
refitting their vessels, or for sacrifice: and they shall 
depart within ^ye days* The merchants that shall offer 
any goods to sale in Sardinia, or any part of Afric, shall 
pay no customs, but only the usual fees to the scribe and 
crier; and the public faith shall be security to the merchant 
for whatever he shall sell in the presence of the officers. 
If any of the Romans land in that part of Sicily which 
l>elongs to the Carthaginians, they shsdl suffer no wrong or 
violence in anything. The Carthaginians shall not suffer 
any injury to the Ardeates, Antiates, Laurentines, Cir- 
caeans, Tarracinians, or any other people of the Latijis, 
that have submitted to the Roman jurisdiction; nor shall 
they possess themselves of any city of the Latins that is 
not subject to the Romans. J£ any one of these be taken, 
it shall be delivered to the Romans in its entire state. The 
Carthaginians shall not build any fortress in the Latin 
territory; and if they land there in a hostile manner thejf 
shall depart before night.' 
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''This Fair Promontorj stands on the nordi side of 
Carthage; and their design, as I imagine, in not permitting 
the Romans to sail forwards to the south of it, was, that 
ti!iey might oonoeai from them the knowledge of the 
oountrj that lay round Bjzacium and the Little Syrtis, 
which, on account of its uncommon richness and fertility, 
was called tttfo fnarhets. But in case that they are forced 
beyond it by rough weather, or an enemy, they then 
engage, indeed, to supply them with whatever may be 
wanted for refitting their vessels, or for sacrifice, but allow 
nothing to be taken beyond what is barely necessuy, and 
enjoin ^em to depart within five days. But Carthage, 
and the other parts of Afric that stand on this side the Fair 
Plx>montory, toge^er with Sardinia likewise^ and as much 
of Sicily as belonged to tiie Carthaginians, are left opea to 
the Roman merchants; and the public faith is pledged iox 
their security and equitable treatment. 

*^ It is to be observed, that the Carthaginians here speak 
of Afric and Sardinia as being entirely subject to their 
jurisdiction. Bnt widi regard to Sicily, the conditions of 
the treaty are expressly limited to those parts of the 
island only which are said to belong to Carthage. The 
Romans observe, on dieir part also, the same manner of 
ezpresst<m, in speaking of the Latin territory: and no 
mention is made of the rest of Italy, which they had not 
«t tiiat time subdued. 

^' There was afterwards another treaty, in whidi the 
Carthaginians united the Tyrians and Utioeans; and to 
the Fair Promontory befiire mentioned they now added 
Mastia and Taraeium, beyond which it was not pennitted 
to the Romans to sail in search of plunder, or to build any 
dty« These are Ihe words of the treaty: — 

^* < Between the Romains and tlieir allies, and the Car- 
liagiaians, Tyrians, Uticeans, and their allies^ there shall 
le peace and aiiiance upon these conditkitts: — ^The Romana 
liSiali not sail in seacrch of plunder, nor carry on «iy traffic, 
W3ft build any dty, beyond the Fair Promontory, Mastia, 
and Tsrseium. If the Carthaginians take any city of the 
Latins, not behmgiag to the Bctnan jurisdiction, they may 
mtKrr^ to themsdves the prisoners, with the rest of the 
booty* but shall restore the city. If any of the Carthn- 
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ginians gain any captives from a people that is allied, bj 
a writt^i treaty, with the Romans, though they are not 
the subjects of the empire, they shall not bring them into 
the Roman ports; in case they so do> tiie Romans shall be 
allowed to <daim, and set them free. The same condition 
shall be observed also by the Romans; and when they 
land in search of water or provisions, upon any country 
that is subject to the CartliagiDians, they shall be supplied 
with what is necessary, and then depart, without ofl^ng 
asy offfflice to the allies and Mends of Carth^e. The 
breach of these conditions shall not be resented as a pri- 
vate injury, but be prosecuted as the public cause of 
either people. The Romans diall not carry on any trade^ 
or build any city, in Sardinia or in Afric; nor shall they 
even visit those countries, unless for the sake of getting 
provkions, or refitting their ships. If they are driven 
upon them by a storm, they shall depart within five days. 
In those parts of Sicily whidi belong to the Carthaginians, 
and in the city of Carthage, the Romans may expose their 
goods to sale, and do everything that is permitted to the 
citizens of the republic. The same indulg&:ice shall be 
yielded to the Carthaginians at Rome.' "^ 

Three powers, Carthage, Syracuse, and the Mamertini, 
shared Siciiy. Rome, called on by one faction of the latter, 
hesitated not to protect at Messina those -whom die had 
just punished at Rhegium. The omsul Appius passed 
l^ions into ^dfyf part in Greek vessels, part upon rafts. 
Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse, was conquered by the 
Bomans, as he himself says, before he had had time to see 
tiiem. He reflected that, after i^, he had less to fear 
from a people without a navy, and he became the most 
&ifhfid ally of Rome. 

In less than eighte^i montiis the Romans, favoured by 
the natives, seized sixty ^seven places, and the large city of 
Agrigentum, defended by two armies of fifty thousand 
men. But, to remain masters of an island, it was neces- 
sary to be masters of the sea. The Romans, who seem 
hitherto to have had scarcely any navy,^ took as a mod«l 
a wrecked galley of Carthage; at the end of sixty days they 

* Polybius, iii. 3. 2 gge Freret. 
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put to sea a hundred and sixty vessels, attacked the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, and conquered it. During the construction, 
they exercised their rowers on dry land, making them 
manoeuvre on the shore. To compensate for their inferiority 
of address and practice, they invented iron hands {corvi)j 
which, falling on the Carthaginian vessels, rendered them 
immovable, and facilitated boarding. The conqueror, the 
consul Duillius, had, for Hfe, the privilege of being attended 
home at night by torches and flute-players. Besides the 
tediousness of this life-long triumph, he had, for a trophy 
of his victory, a column ornamented with heads of vessels, 
the pedestal of which still exists. The inscription engraved 
upon it is one of the most ancient monuments of the Latin 
tongue.^ 

Rome easily gained possession of Sardinia and Corsica, 
where the barbarous monopoly of the Carthaginians had 
hitherto forbidden the cultivation of land. New successes 
in Sicily gave her hope of accomplishing in Africa what 
Agathocles had attempted. But the Roman soldiers feared 
the dangers of a long voyage and an unknown world. The 
consul Regulus had to threaten a legionary tribune with 
rods and the axe before he could eflect the embarkation. 
One of the first enemies they encountered in Africa was a 
boa-constrictor, one of those monstrous serpents whose 
species seems to have greatly diminished. 

Two victories gave two hundred cities to the Romans. 
Regulus would not grant peace to Carthage if she kept 
more than one armed vessel. Fear had almost made her 
agree to anything, when a Lacedaemonian mercenary, 
named Xantippus, who was at Carthage, declared that 
there remained too many resources for them to give in as 
yet. Placed at the head of the army, he contrived to draw 
the Romans into the plain, and beat them by his cavalry 
and elephants. Regulus entered Carthage, but it was 
as a captive, and the new reverses experienced by the 
Romans fixed the war in Sicily. 

The Carthaginians having, in their turn, however, met 
with ill success, sent Regulus to Rome to treat for peace 
and an exchange of prisoners. They reckoned on the 
interest he himself had in speaking for them. All the 

» Appendix XXVII. 
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historians, except Polybius, the gravest of all, assert 
that Kegulus gave the senate the heroic counsel to persist 
in the struo^gle, and leave to die as captives those who had 
not been able to remain free. 

If we credit the testimony of the Romans — a testimony 
of dubious verity, but agreeing with what we otherwise 
know of the cowardly barbarism of the Carthaginians— 
Regulus, on his return, was abandoned by them to the 
torments of a lingering death; they exposed him to an 
African sun, after having cut off his eyelids; they deprived 
him of rest and light by confining him in a barrel stuck 
with iron spikes. The indignant Roman senate, it is added, 
gave up the Carthaginian prisoners to the children of 
Regulus to undergo the same punishment.^ 

For eight years the Romans were conquered in Sicily. 
They successively lost four fleets. The most disgraceful 
of these disasters was caused by the imprudence of the 
consul, Appius Fulcher. At the moment of giving battle, 
he had the sacred fowls consulted, and as they refused all 
food, he said: ^^Let them drink, since they will not eat," 
and had them thrown into the sea. The soldiers, dis- 
couraged at this impiety, were conquered beforehand. 
Some years afterwards, the sister of Clodius being pressed 
by a crowd at Rome, cried: " Would to the gods my brother 
still led the armies of the republic!" The people pu- 
nished this homicidal wish by a fine. 

Meanwhile, the greatest general Carthage then had, 
Hamilcar, father of the famous Hannibal, threw himself 
upon Mount £ryx, between Drepanum and Lilybaeum. 
^'This," says Polybius, "is a mountain whose summit, 
steep and rugged on all sides, is at least a hundred stadii 
in circumference. At its base, all round, is a highly 
fertile country, where the winds of the sea are not felt, 
and where venomous beasts are never seen. On either 
side, towards the sea and the land, are frightful precipices, 
the space between which is easily kept. From the summit 
rises a peak, from which aU that passes in the plain may be 
seen. The harbour is of great depth, and seems made to 
receive those who go from Drepanum and Lilybseum into 

' See the various versions of Tudetanus and Tubero in Aulas Gellius, 
ir. 4 ; of Livy, Epit. Cicero, Offic, iii. 20, 7 ; and Contra Pisonem ; 
Floras, ii. 2 ; Appian, &c. 
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iitaij. The moantain caa only be approached by three 
irery difficult ways. In one of these passages Hamilcar 
encamped. It required an intrepid general thus to throw 
himself in the midst of his enemies, — not an allied town, 
not a 1m^ <^ succour. With all tiiis he did not fail to 
give the Romans terrible alarm. First, he came forth, 
desolating the whole of the side of Italy, and v^itured 
even as far as Cuma. There the Romans having en- 
^camped at five stadii from his army before Panonnus, for 
nearly three years he fought them innumerable times.^ 

And yet, amidst the successes of Hamilcar, Carthage sud- 
denly deemed herself reduced to ask peace of the Romans. 
She had sent him money and 'provisions in a fleet of four 
hundred vessels. These vessels were without soldiers; 
they were to be armed by Hamikar himself. Meanwhile 
the Roman fleet, so many times shattered by storms, had 
just beai equipped afiresh by voluntary contributions of 
the citisens. This fleet of two hundred quinqaeremes en- 
counto^ that of Hanno before it reached Sicily (at the 
^^^es' islands), and destroyed one fourth of it. This 
oheck served to take away the courage of the Gartha^ 
ginians. Their Hamilcar was conqueror; they had ket, 
indeed, five hundred galleys in the course of the war, but 
Borne had samrifioed seven hundred. It occurred to the mer^ 
•diants of Carthage that the cessation of their conmierce did 
them more harm than the most successful war could isonoe^ 
pensate. They calculated with aflright what the bound- 
less recompence which Hamilcar had promised to hia aimy 
would cost them, affcer so many expenses; and they pre- 
ferred ceding Sicily to the Romans, engi^ing further, to 
pay them three thousand talents (seven hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds) within ten years. As a matter 
of commerce, the Carthaginians, in concluding this treaty, 
doubtless msuie a good bargain. But they did not perceive 
that their pditical power, once compromised in a stru^le 
with Rome, must, unless supported by every possible means, 
carry away in its ruin both their commerce and their 
opulence^ to which they so readily sacriflced their honour. 

Despite the fatigue of Rome and the exhaustion of 
Carthage, the interval between the first and second Punic 
War (241 — 219) was filled hj a series of expeditions^ 
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wbich must neeessarily faav« strengtheBed and extended 
the empire of the two r^ublics. Hamilcar sulj^ugated 
the Aj&iean coasts to the great ocean (see the following 
ehsp.)» and from thence invaded those of ^ain; whi^ 
Seme Sttbdoed the Goals^ the Ligurians, secmred the ports 
<if Italy, and extended her influence, by Marseilles and 
Sagantoaiy to the Bboae and the Ebra Thus the two 
rivals, having ceased to fight face to &ce and hand to 
hand, seemed to be going about to meet one another by aa 
immense circuit. 

^ The Ligurians* hidden at the foot of the Alps, between 
the Var and the Macra,^ in districts bristling with rugged 
uidenrood, were moxe di^ibcult to find than to conquer; 
aa indefatigable aad active race of men, a people rather of 
robbers ^bia of warriors, who trusted to the rapidity of 
their flight and the inaccessible aatare ai their retreats. All 
these ferodons mountaineers — Salieni, Deceates, Eubur 
nates, Oxibeni, Ingauiii — for 'a long time evaded the 
Romaa arms. At length ike consul Fulvius burned 
them oat of their retreats, Bebius drove them down iftto 
the plain, and Posthumius disarmed them, lea*^ing them no 
more iroa than was accessary lor instruments of agricul- 
tare (2^8— 233),"2 

For die half century that had elapsed since ficnne had 
«xtermi&ated the Senones, the recoJIection of that terrible 
e^ent had never been efiaoed from among the Gtiuls. Two 
kings of "die Boii {the country of Bologna), At and Gall,^ 
iMid endeavoured to arm the people, in order to seize the 
RomaD colony of Apminum; they called in Gaulish m«s^- 
naries from beyond the Alps. Bather than enter upon a 
war agaiast the Bomaas, the Boiaas killed the two 
daefs aad massacred ithtir allies. They had tasted a 

1 Tbe pk^ncid stnaB^^ of the liguiians oocaaioned the pMvei% : 
^* The strongest Gaul is oveithrown Jjy the amaUest LiguiiaQ." — Dk>d. ▼. 
39. The Romans adopted from them the ohlong bucTder sctitum 
H^utlicum. — Livy, x3iv. 85. Tlie Liganans tenaciously adhered to 
Aflir old customs, for example, to that of wennng long hair ; Junee th«^ 
wen called ca^U^H* Cato, in Scrvius, aajs of then : ifti tmie orvmii 
sunt exactd menwridy illiteruti^ vnendaces, qtUB sunt et vera mewimire, 
« Floras, ii. 43l 

» Atis ani Galatns, in the Greek and Latin historians. — Polyl, ii. *. 
Thienry, BM. des GtMOoiB, 
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life utterly different to that of their ancestors. Peace 
and plenty had captivated these harbarians. 

" In Cisalpine G-aul," says Polybius, " for an obolus you > 
can buy a bushel of wheat, Sicilian measure; for two, a 
bushel of barley; for a measure of barley an equal measure 
of wine. Millet abounds there. The oaks produce in- 
finite quantities of acorns, which feed the vast numbers of 
pigs reared in Italy, either for home consumption or for 
military supplies. Provisions are so cheap there that in 
the inns the people do not reckon each article, but chaise 
you so much a head, and the total amount for a meal 
is seldom more than a farthing." 

Borne, uneasy at the movements that were taking place 
among the Gttuls, irritated them still more by forbidding 
all commerce with them, especially that of arms. Their 
discontent was carried to the highest point by a proposition 
of the tribune Flaminius. He demanded that the land con- 
quered from the Senones, fifty years before, should at last 
be colonized and divided among the people. The Boil, 
who knew from the foundation of Ariminum what it 
would cost 'them to have the Romans for neighbours, 
repented of not having taken the offensive, and wanted to 
form a league between all the north of Italy. But the Yeneti, 
a Slavonian people, enemies of the Gauls, refused to 
enter the league; the Ligurians were exhausted; the 
Cenomanni secretly sold to the Romans. The Boii and 
the Insubres (Bologna and Milan), standing alone, were 
obliged to call in from beyond the Alps the Gresates or 
GaisdOj men armed with the gais .or boar-spear, who 
willingly entered into the pay of the rich tribes of Gallic 
Italy. By means of money or promises, their chiefs, 
Anroeste and Concolitan, were induced to accompany them. 

The Romans, informed of all by the Cenomanni, took 
alarm at this league. The senate consulted the Sybilline 
books, and read with affright that the Gauls would 
twice have possession of Rome. They thought to turn 
aside this misfortune by bmying alive two G^uls, a man 
and a woman, in the very centre of Rome, in the cattle 
market. In this way the Gauls had taken possession of 
the soU of Borne, and the oracle was accomplished or 
eluded. The terror of Rome had gained all Italy; all the 
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nations of that country thought themselves equally 
menaced by a terrible invasion of barbarians. The Gallic 
chiefs had taken from their temples the cloths embroi- 
dered with gold, which they called '* the Immovable;*' they 
had solemnly sworn, and made their soldiers swear that 
they would not t^e off their baldrics till they had 
mounted the Capitol. They carried away everything 
with them on their march — ^flocks, labourers, whom, boun^ 
they drove with the whip; they took even the furniture 
of the houses. The whole population of central and 
southern Italy rose spontaneously to arrest the progress of 
such a scourge, and seven hundred and seventy thousand 
soldiers held themselves in readiness to follow the eagles of 
Rome, if necessary. 

Of three Roman armies, one was to guard the passages 
of the Apennines which lead into Etruria. But the Gauls 
were already in the heart of that country, and within three 
days' march of Rome. (226.) Fearing to be shut in be- 
tween the city and the army, the barbarians retraced 
their steps, killed six thousand of the Romans who 
pursued them, and would have destroyed them all if 
the second army had not rejoined the first. They then 
went away to place their booty in safety; they had re- 
treated as far as Cape Telamon, when, by a surprising 
chance, a third Roman army, returning from Sardinia, 
' disembarked near the camp of the Gauls, who thus found 
themselves surrounded. They faced about on two sides 
at once. The G^sates, out of bravado, took ofi^ all their 
clothes, and placed themselves naked in the first rank with 
their swords and bucklers. The Romans were for a 
moment intimidated by this odd sight, and by the tumult 
which the barbarian army presented. *' Besides a number 
of horns and trumpets which did not cease sounding, there 
all at once arose such a concert of howls, that not only 
men and instruments, but the earth its^f and the neigh- 
bouring places seemed to outvie each other in cries. There 
was also something terrifying in the countenance and 
gestures of these gigantic bodies showing themselves in 
I the first ranks, with no covering but their arms; they 
\ were ftU adorned with chains, collars, and bracelets of 
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gold.''' The inferioritj of tiie Gallic arms gave the ad- 
Tantage to Rome; the Gallic sabre could otklj cut, and 
was so badl7 tempered that it bent at the irst blow. 

The Boii having been subdued in consequence of 
this victory, the legions passed the Po for the first time, 
and entered the country of the Insulnres. The impetuoiis 
Fiaminius would have perished there, had he not deceived 
the barbarians by a treaty until be could get more forces. 
Recalled by the senate, by whom he was disliked, and who 
pretended that his nomination was illegal, he was deter- 
mined to conquer or to die, broke down the bridge be- 
hind him, and gained a signal victory over the Insubres. 
It was then that he opened the letters, in which the senaite 
on the part of the gods predicted his defeat. 

His successor, Marcellus, was a brare soldier. He 
killed in single combat the Brenn Yirdumar, and con- 
secrated to Jupiter Feretrius the second opima, spoils, 
since Romulus. The Insubres were subdued, and the 
dominion of the Romans extended orer all Italy to the 
Alps. At the same time, they secured the two seas which 
separated them from Spain and Greece; they took Sar* 
dinia and Corsica from the Carthaginians, who were 
occupied by a war in Africa;^ on the other side, under 
pretext of punishing the piracies of the Illyrian Istrians, 
they took possession of their country; and thus took 
into their empire, on the one hand, the Adriatic, and on 
the other, the Tuscan Sea (280-219). 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Mercenaries — Their revolt against Carthage, 241-238— Their 
conquest of Spain, 237-921— Their gwierate, Hamilcar, Hasdra- 
bal, and Hannibal. 

Tbb first chastisement of Carthage, after the disgraceful 

peace of the JBgate isles, was the return of her urmiea. 

These bands, without country, without law, without Gqd> 

» Polyb. ii. « See chap. i?. 
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this impiaBS and sangiuBftry Babel, whom she had set upon 
other nations, bow fell upcm her. Let us leisurely view 
this just expiation. 

The great Hamilcar Barca had indignantly quitted the 
eommand. The repuUic was under the influenee of 
merchants, financiers, e(dleetor8 of taxes, admimstrat<»rSy 
Hannos. The successor of Hamilcar sent the mercenaries 
from Sicily into Africa, band after band, to gire the re* 
public time to pay and disband them. JBut the Cartha- 
ginians thought it hard to invest more capital in an afiair 
which had made no return. They deliberated, in order 
to delay parting with their money, and they deliberated 
so long, that the whole army of Sicily found itself at 
Carthage. They would willingly have got rid of this army, 
and history leads us to presume that they would have 
had little hesitation in the choice of means. That Xan- 
tippus, who had saved them by his victory over Begulus, 
had they not sent him back with rich presents, and made 
him perish by the way, casting him into the sea? Had they not, 
in Sicily, settled their accounts with four thousand Gauls, 
by informing the Eontans of the road they were to take?^ 

Others, who demanded their pay, had been landed, and 
abandoned on a sand-bank, which navigators soon saw 
whitened with their bones, and which is called the Island 
€f Bones? 

The army returned from Sicily was too powerful to 
fear anything of this kind. The mercenaries felt them- 
selves masters of Carthage; they began to use haughty 
language. There was no bargaining with victorious troops, 
who were not responsible for the disgraceful result which 
their patrons had given to the war. These men of iroti, 
always living in the midst of camps, where many of them 
were bom, found themselves transported into the ridi city 
of the sun (Baal), glittering with the luxury and strange 
arts of the East. There they found the tin of Britain, 
the copper of Italy, the silver of Spain, and the gold of 
Ophir, the incense of Saba, and the amber of the northern 
seas, the jacinth and the purple of Tyre, the ebony and 
ivory of Ethiopia, the spices and pearls of India, the shawl* 

» FroBtinos, iii. Id. « Diod. ▼. 
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of the nameless countries of Asia, a hundred kinds of 
precious articles mysteriously packed;^ the statue of the 
sun, all of pure gold, with the plates of gold that covered 
its temple, weighing, we are told, a thousand talents — 
terrible desires arose in them. The Carthaginians trem- 
blingly prayed the chiefs of the mercenaries to take them 
to Sicca, giving to each man a piece of gold to supply his 
most urgent wants. Their blindness went so far that 
they forced them to take away their wives and children 
whom they might have kept as hostages.^ 

There, inactive on the arid shore, and full of the image 
of the great city, they began to compute and to exaggerate 
what was due to them, and what they had been promised 
upon perilous occasions.^ Hanno, who was first sent to 
them, humbly told them that the republic could not keep 
its word; that it was overwhelmed with taxes, that in 
its destitution it demanded of them the remission of a 
portion of what was owing them. At these words a fright- 
ful tumult arose, with imprecations in ten languages. 
Each nation of the army flocked together, then all as- 
sembled in a mass, Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians, Baleares, 
mongrel Greeks, Italian deserters, Africans more especially, 
the most numerous of all. There was no way of coming to 
an understanding. Hanno had them spoken to by their 
national chiefs; but these could not or would not under- 
stand properly, and perverted everything to the soldiers. 
There was nothing but uncertainty, equivocation, defiance, 
and cabal. Why send Hanno to them who had never 
seen them fight, and who knew nothing of the promises 
that had been made them? They marched towards Car- 
thage to the number of twenty thousand men, and en- 

1 See as to the commerce of Asia, doubtless analogous with that of 
Carthage, Ezekiel, c. 27. 

' Honorus, after the murder of Stilicho, massacred the families of his 
harbarian soldiers, whom he should have retained as hostages of 
their fidelity. We find infinite resemblances between tlie mercenaries 
in the service of Carthage, and of the successors of Alexander, the bar- 
barians in the service of the Roman empire, the coudottieri of the 
middle ages, and the armies in the thirty years' war. 

3 So in the old chronicles of Italy, we find the mercenaries eveiy 
now and then demanding paga doppia e mesc compivta, double pay and 
a complete month of it; that is, reckoned from the first day. 
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camped at Tunis, which was only four or five leagues 
from it. ' 

The dismayed Carthaginians laboured to soothe them. 
They sent them all the provisions they wanted, at any 
price they chose. Eveiy day came deputies from the 
senate to pray them to demand something specific, for they 
feared lest they should take all. Their audacity became 
boundless. When they had been promised their pay; 
they demanded indemnification for their horses that had 
been killed; then they demanded payment for provisions 
which were owing to them at the exorbitant price at 
which they were sold during the war; they afterwards 
made innumerable other demands, and the Carthaginians 
neither knew how to refuse nor to accede. 

Gesco, one of their generals of Sicily, who had alwp,ys 
taken their interest to heart, was delegated to them. He 
arrived at Tunis, well furnished with money, harangued 
them separately, and proposed to give them their pay by 
nations. This incomplete arrangement mtght, perhaps, 
have appeased all, when a certain Spendiu/^, a Campanian, 
a fugitive slave of Rome, fearing that ho should be sent 
back to his master, began to say and to do all he could to 
prevent the accommodation. An Afvican, named Mathos, 
joined him, in the fear of being planished as one of the 
ringleaders of the insurrection. This man drew the Afri- 
cans aside, and led them to suppose that when once the 
other nations were paid and disbanded, the Carthaginians 
would fall upon them, ar^d punish them in order to 
frighten their fellow countrymen. Thereupon cries arose; 
if any one attempted to fipeak, they overwhelmed him with 
stones before they kne^ir whether he was for or against. It 
was still worse aften* dinner, and when they had been 
drinking; in the n-jidst of so many languages, only one 
word could be hejard; that was strike; and tlie inoment 
any one said str'i^e^ it was done so quickly that there was 
no escaping. 

The unfortunate Gesco opposed them at the peril of his. 
life. He ventured to answer the Africans who haughtily 
demanded provisions, with: " Go and ask them of Mathos." 
They then furiously threw themselves upon the money 
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brought by Geeco, and upon him and his CarthagimanB, 
and loaded them with irons. 

Every war that broke out in Africa, whether the enetny 
were Agathocles, Regulus, or the mercenaries, limited the 
empire of Carthage to her walls; in such detestation was 
her yoke held. In the first Punic war, they had doubled 
the tax of the cities, and exacted from the inhabitants 
of the rural districts the half of their revenues. A go* 
Tcmor of a province, to gain credit at Carthage, had to 
be pitiless, to extract the uttermost from the sui^ects, and 
amass arms and provisions. Hanno was the man for the 
X)arthaginians. The Africans united with the marce- 
Maries to the number of seventy thousand. Even the 
women, who had so often seen tlieir husbands and fathers 
. dragged to prison for the payment of imposts, in every town 
took an oath among themselves to conceal none of their 
effects, and eagerly gave to the troops all they possessed 
in the way of furniture and apparel Utica and Hippo 
Zarytes, whicL^ had at first hesitated, ended by massacreing 
the soldiers whom the Carthaginians had there, and left 
them without bixnal. The sajne was done in Sardinia 
and Corsica. Ham^o? whom they sent tether, was seiJEed 
by his troops, who et^^^^^ ^^^i ^n^^ of the nalives of 
the island called the K^omans to their aid. That pec^le 
profited by the distress /^^ Carthage, took the two islands 
from her, and, moreover,. J;hreatened her with war, unless, 
to the stipulated tribute, ^^^ added twelve hundred 
Euboean talents. 

Meanwhile, the Carthaginiaiv% ^^^S pressed dosely 

in their city,, the party of Ba ^ca, that of war, re- 

. sumed the upper hand> Mid Hamiv^car had the command 

vof the troops. This skilful general contrived to gain 

over the Numidians, whose cav^ mtJ^ so necessary in a 

'^"* 'co^'^h^'* ^^^J preferred the more lucrative service of 

Krthage"'knd from that time provisions t^an to faH the 

mercenaries; famine might bring about desert^'on; the politic 

Inimanitv of Hamilcar with regard to prisoners might 

RtiU further encourage it. The chiefa of the mercenaries 

Vailed a council to discuss how to render unpossible a 

reconciliation fatal to themselves; they assembled the 

army, introduced a pretended messenger from bardmia. 
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with a letter exhdrtlH^ them to wateii eloselj Oesco and 
the other prisoners, to mistrust their secret practices in 
favour of the Carthaginians. Spendius, rising, remarks 
upom the perfidious gentleness of Hamilear, 93^ the danger 
of sending back Gesco. He is interrupted by another 
messenger, who sajs he comes from Tunis, and who 
brijigs a letter to the same e^ct as the first. Autarites, 
duef of the Gauls, declared that the only safety is in an 
irreitrieyable rupture with the Carthi^inlans; they who 
say oth^^wise are traitors; to prevent all accommodation 
they must kill Oesco, aiid all the prisoners juade or to 
be made. This Autarites had the advantage of s{>eaking 
ihe Phenician language, and thus making himself under- 
stood to the majority, for the length of the war was gradu- 
ally making ihe Phexdcian the common langut^e. 

After Atttarites, men of each nation spc&e, who were 
und^r oUigatii^s to Gesco, and who demanded for him 
At least exemption from torture. As they all spoke 
togethier, and each in bis own language, noticing eouLd be 
heard. But the moment what ^ey meant to say was 
understood, and some one had cried, '^£aU them, kill 
them!" the unfortoiate intercessors were stoned to death. 
They then seized Gesco and his people, to the number of 
seven hundred; they took them out (k llhe camp; they 
cut off their hands and ears, broke thdr limbs, and threw 
them alive into a ditch. Whea Hamilear sent to demand 
at least the bodies, the barbarian declared that any deputy 
should be treated in the sione way; and proclaimed as a 
law, that <^all Carthaginian prisoners should perish in 
torture, and that every ally of the Carthaginians should be 
sent baek with his hands cut off.'' Then began fearful 
reprisals. Hamilear had all the prisoners thrown to 
wild beasts. Carthage received aid from Hiero, and 
even from Rome, who began to dread the victory of the 
mercenaries. The Barcas and the Hannos, reQ<mcaled by 
dfto^er, acted for the first time in concert. Hamilear, 
driving the mercenaries from the plains with his Numidian 
cavalry, and forcing them to the mountains, succeeded in 
hemming in Qne of their two arnBes in a defile, where 
they <eould neither fi^y nor fight; and they were at last 

m2 
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reduced hj famine to the horrible necessity of eating one 
another. 

The prisoners and slaves were sacrificed first; but 
when that resource failed, Spendius, Autarites, and the 
other chiefs, menaced by the people, were obliged to 
demanci a safeguard to seek Hamilcar. He did not refuse 
it, and he agreed with them that, with the exception 
of ten men of his own choice, he would send away all 
the others, letting each of them have a suit of clothes. 
The treaty signed, Hamilcar said to the envoys, " You 
are the ten;" and he retained them. The mercenaries 
were so entirely surrounded that not one was saved. The 
other army was not more fortunate; Hamilcar extermi- 
nated it in a great battle, and its cliief, Mathos, taken to 
Carthage, was given up as a plaything to a base populace 
who revenged themselves upon him for their fears. 

In that sanguinary world of the successors of Alexander, 
in that age of iron, the war of the mercenaries still hor- 
rified all nations, Greeks and Barbarians, and it was called 
the inexpiable war, (238. B.C.) 

When Carthage was delivered from the mercenaries, it 
was scarcely less embarrassed by the army that had con- 
quered them, and her liberator, Hamilcar. This dangerous 
chief, who had been the indirect cause of the war, by 
promising to the army of Sicily more than the republic 
would fulfil, was called upon to give an account of his 
proceedings. He got clear of the matter, either by cor- 
ruption, or by the intrigues of his friend, the young and 
beautiful Hasdrubal, the spoiled child of Carthage.^ But 
they allowed him no rest; they gave him all sorts of 
mortification on the subject of his infamous morals ^ — an 
accusation truly absurd in such a city as Carthage. He 
then felt that he could only find repose in war. At this 
moment, there arose one amongst the Numidians. It was 
an opportunity to get him away; Carthage and Hamilcar 
parted for ever, and without regret. The republic saw, 
with pleasure, set out with him the men who had extermi- 
nated the mercenaries, and who at any time might be 
tempted to imitate them. He went to subdue — that is, 
to draw into his army, the barbarians of the coast c^ 

> Appian, Bcllo Hisp. 

• Nepos, L. of Hamilcar. Livy, xi. 1. 
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Africa, Numidians and Mauritanians; all asked nothing 
better than to go, under a skilful and prodigal chief, to 
pillage rich Spain with its silver mines. 

Carthage hoped that the Lusitanians or Celtiberians, 
would do her justice, both upon the friends of Hamilcar, 
and upon the too warlike nomades of Africa; or, if by 
chance they should conquer, and form settlements in Spain, 
they would doubtless have need of the industry and the 
fleets of Carthage, and she would succeed to their conquests. 
Conquerors or conquered, they were equally serviceable 
to her. 

In one year, that succeeding the war of the merce- 
naries, Hamilcar traversed all the coasts of Africa, and 
passed into Spain. ^ He abridged the fruitless war which 
he might have made in the burning sands of the plains or 
in the gorges of Atlas. It was enough that their tribes 
respected the punic courser^ and that the general could 
write now to his people that he had extended the empire 
of the republic to the great ocean. Arrived in Spain, he 
found, at the head of the Celts, who inhabited the south- 
western point of the peninsula, two intrepid brothers, who 
were killed in the first battle. Indortes, who succeeded 
them, was defeated with fifty thousand men. Hamilcar 
blinded and crucified the chief, and released ten thousand of 
the prisoners, wishing to terrify the barbarians and gain 
them at the same time.^ He thus subjugated all the west- 
em side of the peninsula which is washed by the ocean. 
At last, the natives thought of a stratagem for stopping 
their conqueror; they let loose against his army oxen 
drawing flaming chariots, which threw it into disorder. 
The African general was defeated and killed. 

' A^jpian, War of Hannib Hanno says, in Livy, when the Romans 

required to have Hannibal delivered up to them: " Nor ought he only 
to be given up in atonement for the violated treaty ; but even though no 
one demanded him, he ought to be transported to the extremest shores 
of earth or sea, and banished to a distance, whence neither his name 
nor any tidings of him can reach us, nor be able to disturb the x)eace of 
a tranquil country." — Livy, xxi. x. 

* The horse was to Carthage what first the wolf, then the eagle, were 
to Rome. — See Serv. ad Virgil, JEn. i. 441, and the Carthaginian medals. 
This equestrian symbol would seem to indicate that the Lybian and 
continental emblem subsisted beside the Phenician and maritime em- 
blem. 

» Diod. XXV. 
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Haimilcar had always been careful to divi^ the fcooty lie 
made a« fotio^s: he gave one part to t%ie ^Idiers; another 
was sent to the treasury of Carthage; and a third served 
him to buy the influential eitiz^^ns at home.^ The latter,, 
(whose interest it was that the War should continue), 
succeeded in giving Mm a& his successor, hfgr son-in-larw, 
Hasdrubal) chief of the popular party. This yoting man, 
at one time, even hoped to become tyrant of Carthage. 
Having failed, he returned to Spain, and governed there 
without further consiihing th« senate of the Carthaginians.^ 
There was such seduction in the language and manners of 
Hasdrttbal, that he eaptivaeteef mafiy of t^ barbarian chiefs, 
and drew them under his yoke. He ^nded in the east 
of the peninsula, facing Africa, nete Carthage^ the future 
flieat of his Spanish government, which he doubtless in-* 
tended should become the rival of ancient Carthage and of 
Borne. An unforeseen blow stopped him in these projects. 
Hasdrubat had treacherously put to death a Lusita- 
nian chief. After a lapse of many years, a €l^ic slave 
of that chief revenged his master by kilHng Hasdrubal at 
the foot of the altar. 

The army n(»ninated a general for itself, whom Car- 
thage wiflingly confirmed, to keep up an appearance of 
sovereignty. This was young Hannibal, the son of Ha- 
milcar, then twenty-one years of age, whom Hasdmbal 
had had great trouble in obtaining from ibe Carthaginians 
while a chfld. They thought they recognised in this 
child the dangerous genius of his father. Having left 
Carthage at thirteen, a stranger to that txty, nursed and 
brought up in the camp, formed to the rude warfare of 
Spain, amid the soldiers of Hamikar, he b^an by being 
the best foot soldier and the best horseman in the army. 
All that was then known of strategy, tactics, of the secrets 
of conquering by force or by perfidy, he knew from his 
infancy. The son of Hamilcar was^ as it were, bom ready 
armed; he grew up in war, and for war* 

Much inquiry has been made as to the morality of Han- 
nibal, his religion, his good faith. All this has little to do 
with the chief of a mercenary army. Ask Sforza, ask 
Wallenstein. What could be the religion of a miaa brought 

* Appian, B. Hisp* j j * Polyb. m. 
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up in an anny, where there was every kind of warship^ or 
periuqps iKme? The god of the CondoUieri is hlind foie^ 
it is chance; he willinglj places an liis shidd tiie chess- 
men of Pepoli, or the £ce of the sire de Hagenbach.^ As 
to the faith and hmoanity of Carthage, tl^j were notD4> 
rioos throngfaont the world, and the imexpMIe war had 
just made them still better known. We mnst not look f<» 
a man in Hannibal; his glory consists of having been the 
most formidable machine of war spoken of bj antiquitj. 

Hannibal, when old, related to king Antiochns that 
while he was qnite a child on his father's knees, he ca* 
lessed and coaxed him one day to be taken to Spain and 
see war. Hamilcar |«oniised him to do so, on condition 
that, putting his hand on an altar, he would swear impla« 
eaUe hatred to the Bomans.^ From the moment that the 
death of the pacifie Hasdrnbal placed the yomig man at 
the head of the anny, he medhafted carrying ^ great 
projects of Hamilcar into executi^m. Bat belbre attadcing 
Borne, it was necessary to be sure of the barbarians of the 
interior o£ Spain, as he already was of almost all those <^ 
the coasts. Three nations of the two CastiUes (the Oicadi, 
the Carpetani, and the Yaccei) were forced by him into 
their strongest places^ and conquered on the banks of the 
Tagns, to ^ nnmber of an hundred thousand men. Not 
tin then did he dare attack Saguntnm, a city allied to the 
Romans (on the north of Valencia). Aceording to Pofybius^ 
he thos commenced the war against the wish of CarUmge^ 

1 Ajs to Hagenbacli, see BaraiUe» H. des dues de Bourgogne. Tlie 
tombs of the illustrions family of Pepolf, dating back to 1300, are to be 
seen ftt Bologna. The family, iQastriQus before, has become still more 
so in aha penoa of its present rcpreseBtathrey comit PepoU, ihsX martyr 
to the liberties of his countzy. 

« Polyb. iii. 

* LiTy (xxx. 21), relates that none of the more distinguished Carthsr 
ginians approved of the siege of Sagnntum. " They (the Carthaginian 
ambassadors to Borne) addressed the senaAe in nesrly the same terms 
as they had employed before Seipio ; laying the whole blame of the war 
upon Hannibal, and exculpating their state. They declared, that he had 
not only crossed the Alps, but the Ibems also, without the sanction of 
the senate ; and that he had made war not only on the Bomans, but pre- 
viously on the Saguntines also, on his own individual responsibQity. 
That, if the question were -viewed in its proper light, it would be found 
that the league between the senate and people of Carthage and the 
Bomans remained vnbroken up to that day." 
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and I believe that she would not with premeditated design 
engage in a war which would infalliblj ruin her oommerce 
and compromise her empire. 

Corsica and Sardinia taken from Carthage, were a 
sufficient cause of war. But since that, Hasdrubal had 
made a treaty with Borne, according to which the Car- 
thaginians could not make war north of the Ebro. Rome, 
however, had on the south of that river an ally whose 
neighbourhood was always threatening to Carthage; this 
was the rich city of Saguntum, which owed its foundation 
to the Greeks of Zacynthus and the Italians of Ardea. 
This origin is not improbable, as we find on the two 
shores Pelasgic buildings, and the formidable falarica, 
the javelin which was thrown red hot.' 

• Polybius makes no mention of the heroic resistance of 
the Sagunti, who fought so long on the ruins of their city, 
and sought death in the flames, or in the battalions of the 
enemy. This city seems to have had against her the 
hatred of all the Spaniards, the friends of Hannibal. He 
had collected an hundred and fifty thousand men for this 
siege, while he armed only eighty thousand against Rome. 

• During the long resistance of Saguntum, deputies 
from Rome landed in Spain to expostulate with Han- 
nibal. . The African sent word to them that he would not 
advise them to risk their lives among so many battalions 
in arms, to get to his camp, and that for himself he 
had something else to do than listen to the harangues of 
ambassadors. The deputies went to Carthage, and de- 
manded that Hannibal should be given up to them, as 
though it had been in the power of the republic to do so, 
even had she been willing. Meanwhile, Saguntum had 
succumbed. A fresh deputation came to ask the Cartha- 
ginians if it was with their consent, that Hannibal had 
destroyed this city. They, ashamed to own that Hannibal 
revenged them despite themselves, answered: "That ques- 
tion only concerns us: the only point upon which you 
can demand explanation is with regard to treaties; that 
which Hasdrubal concluded with you, he made without 
being authorized." Then Quintus Fabius, raising a flap 

> Livy, xxi. 9. — See also the conjectures of the learned Petit-Badel, 
as to the Pelasgic origin of a great many of the towns of Spain. 
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of his toga^ sai<ly ^'I bring 70a war or peace; choose." 
The CarUiaginians, divided between fear and hatred, 
cried, '^Choose yourself." He let Ml his toga, and 
replied, " I give you war." " We accept it," they said, 
'^ and we shad know how to maintain it."^ 

Meanwhile, Hannibal had begun his march into Italy. Of 
the rich spoils of Saguntum he sent the moveables to 
Carthage, gave the prisoners to the soldiers, and kept the 
money for the use of the expedition. He had gained 
the affection of his army by gorging it with wealth. He 
was sure that none of his* Spaniards would abandon so 
lucrative a service; so sure, indeed, was he, that he did 
not fear to allow them to return home for a time to de- 
posit their booty. At the same time that he sent for 
Moors and Numidians, he dispatched fifteen thousand 
of his Spaniards into Africa, who were either to protect 
Carthage from a Soman invasion, or to make her fear 
a new war of mercenaries, if she thought of making 
peace with Eome at the expense of Hannibal. He leS 
sixteen thousand men in Spain under the orders of his 
brother Hasdrubal. 

It was, however, extraordinary boldness, his undertaking 
to penetrate into Italy, through so many barbarous nations, 
so many rapid streams, over those Pyrenees and those 
Alps whose eternal snows no regular army had ever 
crossed. For the century that had elapsed since Alexander 
followed in India the steps of Hercules and Bacchus, 
no enterprise had been so calculated to exalt and afiright 
the imagination of men. And it was also the traces of 
Hercules that Hannibal went to find in the Alps. But 
whatever the difficulties of the land route into Italy, he 
would not solicit fleets of Carthage, or put himself under 
her dependence. Besides, it suited him to pass through 
those barbarous nations, full of the distrust which the 
great Italian city and the rumour of its wealth inspired. 
He hoped to lead against her the Gauls of both sides of 
the Alps,^ as he led the Spaniards, and to give to 

* Polyb. iii. Livy, xju. 18. 
* The Romans thought thus of tbe affair : " Along with them he was 
bringing the numerous tribes of Spain which he had roused to tliis ex- 
pedition; that he would excite the nations of Gaul, ever eager for 
strife ; that a war against the world was to be maintained in Italy and 
for the walls of Bome.** — LiTy, zxi. 16. 
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this war the impetaositj and the grandeur of an iiniTersal 
invaaian of the barbariana of the west, aa, at a latec 
peciod, Mitfaridates midertook to urge upon Rome those 
of the east, and aa at hurt the Alarica and the Theodmica 
overthrew her with thoae of the north* 



CHAPTER y. 

The mercenaiies in Italy-— Hannibal, 218-202. 

To Open a new route to the human race was, in the 
eye? of the ancients, the most heroic of all enterprises. 
The Germanic Hercules, the Siegfried of the Niebehingen, 
** traversed many countries," says the poet, **by the force 
rf his arm.* War alone opened the world in anti- 
quity. But for a road to be durable, it is necessary 
^at it should supply wants less transitory than those 
of war. Alexander, in opening Persia ana India to the 
commerce of Greece, foimded more cities than he had 
destroyed. The Greeks and the Phenicians opened the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, which since, taken by the 
Romans into their empire, as an additional military road, 
has become the great path of Christian civilization. Thus 
the roads traced by warriors, and followed by mer- 
chants, gradually facilitate the commerce of ideas, favour 
the sympathies of nations, and aid them in recognising 
the fraternity of the human race. Accordingly, I own I 
have followed, with tenderness and respect, this route 
opened by Hannibal, founded by the Romans, restored 
by the French, that sublime road of the Alps, which 
prepares and figures forth, at the same time, the future 
union of two nations so dear to me. 

In his march of nine thousand stadia from Carthagena 
to the frontiers of Italy, Hannibal desired two things, one 
of which rendered the other difficult of attainment: to 
open for himself, by good will or by force, a rapid pas- 
sage, in order to anticipate the preparations of Rome, and, 
by a good understanding with the natives, to establish 
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lastitig oommnnkations between Spain and Italy. He^ 
had beforehand procured all the necessary information 
as to the dispositions of the barbarous chiefs, as well as 
concerning their strength. He carried a large quantity 
of money to distribute among them, and to buy their 
unstable friendship, without reckoning a rich fund of 
cunning words, familiar to the Carthaginians. Tet, 
in the passage of the Ebro, he was harused by them^ 
reduced to ^ necessity of fighting them daily, often 
even to force their Tillages, and to leave eleven thousand 
men to keep them in check. He did not any the less persist 
in employing conciliatory means. In the passage of the 
Fyreiiees there were thiNse thousand Spaniards who were 
unwilling to leave their country, or to seek with Han- 
nibal those Alps of which they had heard so many 
id&ighling accounts. Far from being incensed against them, 
he sent back seven thousand more. (218.) 

As he left the d^es of the Pyrenees, he met all the 
mountaineers in arms. He sent word to their chiefs that 
he wished to confer witibi them; that a personal interview 
would explain evei*ything; that it was not an enemy but a 
guest who arrived; that he did not fear to visit them, if 
they hesitated to visit him. The barbarians, reassured^ 
came, and received presents. It was agreed, that when the 
soldiers of Carthage did wrong to the natives, Hannibal or 
his lieutenants would judge them; but accusations against 
the natives were to be judged without appeal by the wives 
of the latter.* Among the Iberian nations, as among those 
of Gkrmany, the women, less passionate than their fiery 
husbands, were loaded with marks of respect, and often 
invoked in dig^utes^ as a sacred power of wisdom and 
reflection. 

The Iberian tribes might well come to an agreement 
with the Africans, connected with them by manners, and 
perhaps by language. But it was only with hostile 
astonishment that the Gauls saw the black men of the 
south, those monstrous elephants, Ihose fantastical arms 
and dresses. The diflferenoe was too marked for the 
fair children of the north, of blue eyes and milky 

• Plut. vn the Tirtues of women. — Polyaeti, tii. 50.J 
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complexions. The great tribe of the Yolks did not.wait 
for the Carthaginian army ; they abandoned the open 
country, and retired behind the Rhone, to a camp en- 
trenched by the river. 

. It was necessary, in the presence of an hostile army, to 
pass this boisterous river, which receives the waters of 
twenty-two others, and whose current traverses a lake of 
eighteen leagues across, without losing any of its impe- 
tuosity. In two days, Hannibal conciliated the natives 
who had remained on this side the Rhone, bought boats of 
them, made them construct canoes and rafts, and, sending 
over the river, a little higher up, Hanno, the son of Bomil- 
car, he placed the camp of the Yolks between two dangers. 
At the moment the signals lighted by Hanno became visible, 
the embarkation commenced. Large boats, placed above in 
the current, served to break it; the horse soldiers entered 
them, holding the bridles of the horses which s^nram: there 
were other horses on board, all bridled, and ready to 
charge the barbarians; the elephants were on an immense 
raft, covered with earth. As for the Spaniards, they had 
boldly passed with Hanno, upon skins and bucklers; the 
Gauls had already begun their war- song, and were waving 
their arms over their heads, when they saw their camp all 
in flames behind them. Some ran to save their wives and 
children; others remained, and were soon scattered. 

Meanwhile, the Romans, who still thought Hannibal was 
in the Pyrenees, learned that he was on the Rhone. The 
consul P. Corn. Scipio hastily disembarked at Marseilles, 
and sent, as scouts, three hundred horsemen, guided by 
Marseillese. Hannibal, ^ith the same view, had dis- 
patched five hundred Numidians. The Italians had the 
advantage, and thence presaged a happy issue of the war. 
HannibsJ, by the advice of the Boii of Italy, who had 
sent him one of their kings, decided upon avoiding the 
Roman army, in order to pass the Alps before the season 
rendered them impassable, and for four days he re- 
ascended the Rhone as high as the Isere. 

Upon entering that cold and gloomy vestibule of the 
Alps, which the ancients called the country of the Alio- 
broges, and of which poor Savoy forms part, one is struck 
at seeing how the form and power of all things — ^trees, men. 
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and cattle—diminisli. Nature seems to benumb and con- 
tract herself as on the approach of winter; she is, for along 
time, mean and deformed, before becoming imposing and 
terrible. As he went from the Rhone to these mountains, 
Hannibal was made arbitrator between two brothers who 
disputed the royalty; he decided in favour of the eldest, 
according to the advice of the old men of the nation, and 
received, from his new friend, clothes, of which his Africans 
were now so much in need. 

At last, the glaciers were seen above the black fir trees. 
It was the end of October, and the roads already began to 
be hidden by snow. When the men of the south saw this 
fearful desolation of winter, their courage failed them. 
Hannibal asked them if they supposed there were lands 
that could touch heaven? Whether the deputies from 
the Boii of Italy, who were in their camp, had had wings 
to cross the Alps? Whether the Gauls had not formerly 
crossed the same mountains, with women and children? 

To crown their terror, they saw the peaks covered with 
mountaineers, waiting to crush the army. There was no 
other pass. On one side were steep rocks, on the other 
bottomless precipices. Hannibal broke up his camp, and, 
having learned that the mountaineers were retiring for the 
night into their villages, before day he passed them in the 
profoundest silence, and, with light infantry, occupied the 
heights which they had quitted. The rest of the army 
was, however, attacked. The barbarians, accustomed to 
laugh at the steepest descents, threw it into frightful dis- 
order, both by their appearance, and by their savage cries, 
which resounded echo after echo. The horses reared; 
the men slipped; all clashed together, dragging one an- 
other down. The soldiers, the horses, the leaders of the 
beasts of burden, rolled into the abysses. Hannibal was 
obliged to descend to drive away the mountaineers. 

Further on, the deputies of a numerous tribe met him, 
with offers of provisions, guides, and hostages. Hannibal 
feigned to confide in them, and only took greater precau- 
tions. When he arrived at a narrow road, commanded 
by the steeps of a high mountain, the barbarians attacked 
him on all sides at once, intersected the army, and succeeded 
for a whole night in separating the cavalry from the 
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baggage. Lew harassed after tbis^ in nine days Hannibal 
reached the summit of the Alps. 

After remaining encamped for two days, Hannibal put 
himself at the head of his army, and, arrived at a kind of 
promontory commanding an immense view, made his 
soldiers hidt. He showed them Italy, and the magnificent 
basin of the Fo and the Alps. '^ In passing the ramparts 
of Italy/' he said to them, ^^ they are the very walls of 
Eome that you scale;" and he showed them, with his 0nger, 
in the distance, the quarter where Some stood. I cannot 
resist quoting, by the side of the words of Hannibal, those 
in^ired m iJbbe greatest general of modern times by an analo- 
gous situation, ^* The arrival of the French army on the 
heights Montezemoto was a sublime spectacle. Thence were 
visible the immense and fertile plains of Piedmont. The Fo, 
the Tanaro, and numerous other rivers wound in the dis- 
tance. A belt, white with snow and ice, of a prodigious 
height, surrounded this rich basin of the promised land, in 
the horizon. Those gigantic barriers, which were the limits 
<^ aaoth^ world, which nature had been pleased to make 
so formidable, and on which art had expended her utmost 
efforts, had fallen as by enchantment. * Hannibal forced 
the Alps,' said Uie French general, fixing his eye on those 
mountains, ^ but we turned them.' " ^ 

The Italian descent of the Alps is much steeps and 
shorter than the other. There were nothing but narrow and 
slippery indined planes that they scarcely dared descend, 
groping with the feet and hanging by the bushes. They 
suddenly found themselves stopped by a land-slip wfaid^ 
formed a precipice of a thousand feet high. There was 
no means either of g<Hng forwards or backwards; fresh 
«now had fallen upon that of the preceding winter. The 
first, trampled by so many men, melted upon the other, and 
formed a mass of ice; the men could not support themselvefi^ 
the beasts of burden broke through the ice, and there re- 
mained, fast as in a trap. A i^ad had to be cut in the 
fiolid rock by iron and fire.^ 

He thus descended into Italy five months after his de- 
parture from Carthagena; the passage of the Alps had 
cost him fifteen days. His army was reduced to twenty- 

^ Mem. de Napoleon, Campagne <FItalie* 
« Appendix XXVIII. 
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six thousand men — n^melj, eight Ihonsand SpaniBh foot 
soldiersy twelve thousand Aincans, and six tiiousaxid 
horse soldiers, most of them Numidiaos; he had the enu* 
meration engraved on a column near the Laeinian pro* 
montorj.^ This snuUl number of men iras in a hideous 
state of emaciaiion and z^s. The elephants and horses 
were ao pindied with hunger that the7 could acarcdj 
stand* He had, he himself said to the historian Cincioa, 
his prisoner, lost six thousand men &om the passage of 
the Khone to his arrival in Italj.^ 

When we compare this handful of men which remaitied 
to lujn, with the forces that Eome could bring against him, 
the enterprise of Hannibal seems more daring than that of 
Alexander. We have in Poljbius, Book ILL, an enu- 
meration of the tro(^ that the different nati<Mis of Italj 
held at the disposal of the Bomans, sev^ jears before, when 
thej expected a general invasion of the Gauls. ^' The 
numbers that were severally enrolled in the public registers 
were as follow: Among dbe Latins, eighty thousand foot, 
and isieven hundred hiN-se. Among the Sanmites, seventy 
thousand foot, and seven thousand horse. lapyginians 
and Mesapyginians sent the names of fifty tliousand foot, 
and sixteen thousand horse; the Lucanians, thirty thmi" 
sand foot, and three thousand horse. The Marsiaofl, 
Marucinians, Ferentinians, brought twenty thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse. In Sicily, and at Tarentum, 
there were also two legions, eaeh of whieh contained four 
thousand and two hundred horse. The number of Ihe 
Bomans and Campanians, eurolled together, were two 
hondred and fifty thousand foot, and twenty-three thousand 
horse. Thus the armies that were disposed abroad upon 
the several frontiers, consisted of near a hundi^ and fifty 
thousand foot, with, about seven thousand horse; and the 
entire number of those that were capable of bearing arms, 
both among tiie Romans and their allies, were seven 
hundred thousand foot, and sevaiuty thousand borse."^ 

It must be observed, that all these nations ready to rise 
en masse to repel the invasion of the Gauk, were not 
equally ready to oppose Hannibsd, who presentied himself 
as the liberator of L;aly. 

» Polyb. iii. • Livy, xsd. 38. 

* I suspect there is much exaggeration in these details. 
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The first plan of the senate had been to carry the war 
into Africa, to send a second army into Spain, and a 
third into Cisalpine Gaul. The rapidity of Hannibal's 
movements obliged Eome to recal the first army from 
Sicily. The Boii and the Insubres driven to the last 
extremity by the foundation of the two new colonies 
of Placentia and Cremona, thrown between them on the 
course of thePo, had beaten the praetor Manlius in a forest 
near Mutina (Modena). They found that they had them- 
selves acquired that independence which they had only 
hoped to recover by calling in Hannibal. 

Accordingly, when he descended the Alps with an army 
attenuated by hunger and fatigue, none of his allies met 
him to give him reinforcements or provisions. The first 
Grauls he encountered were the Tauririi, the enemies of the 
Insubres. He took, and sacked their principal town, to 
endeavour to throw terror into the minds of the Gauls. 
None moved to his aid as yet, and the Roman army had 
arrived under Scipio. Hannibal, instead of concealing 
from his men the danger of their situation, laid it clearly 
open to them. He formed the army in a circle, and 
sent for some young mountain prisoners whom he had 
purposely left to suffer from hunger and blows. He 
placed before them arms, like those used by their kings in 
single combat, horses, rich Gallic robes, and he proposed 
that they should fight together for the prizes; the con- 
querors should be free, and the conquered would be freed 
by death. All bounded with joy, and hastened to arms. 
Hannibal then turned towards his men: "You see 
a picture of yourselves," he said. " Shut in be- 
tween the Po, the Alps,* and the two seas, you must 
fight. You know the road we have gone since we 
left Carthage; so many battles, mountains, and rivers! 
Who would be mad enough to hope that by flying he 
will ever see his country again? Hitherto, crossing 
the desert mountains of Celtiberia and Lusitania, you 
have had scarcely any booty except cattle. Here, the 
price of battle is rich Italy — ^it is Rome. All will be yours, 
body and possessions.'* And he promised to establish theni, 
according to their own choice, in Italy, Spain, or Africa — 
even to make them citizens of Carthage, if they wished it. 
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This last promise, which, perhaps, indicated a grand pro- 
ject on the part of Hannibal, was the most effective incentive 
to the cupidity of the mercenaries. He then took a stone, 
crushed the head of a lamb, and cried: " So may the gods 
crush me if I fail in my promise."* 

The first encounter was favourable to him. In a re- 
connoitring expedition Hannibal and Scipio themselves 
prosecuted on the banks of the Tesino, .the brave soldiers 
of Scipio were beaten by the Numidians, whose horses, 
swift as lightning, had neither saddle nor bit. The consul, 
who was wounded, was saved by a Ligurian slave. Other 
historians have thought it more effective to give the honour 
of this episode to the young son of Scipio, then a boy of 
fifteen, who has enough glory in having conquered Han- 
nibal, and terminated the second Punic war. 

Scipio retired beyond the Po and the Trebia, abandon- 
ing the lands of the Gauls, who remained faithful to the 
Romans, to depredation. But the other consul, Sempro- 
nius, more affected by the misfortunes of the allies and 
the honour of Rome, passed the Trebia, swollen by the 
melting of the snow, and threw a hungry and benumbed 
array into the ambush where Hannibal waited for it. 
The Gauls of the Roman army were crushed by the ele- 
phants; the Romans themselves were surrounded. They 
left thii'ty thousand men on the field of battle, while Han- 
nibal had lost but very few Gauls, and scarcely a single 
Spaniard or African. 

The victory of the Trebia gave all the Gauls as auxi- 
liaries to the Carthaginian general. His army was at 
once increased to ninety thousand men. Knowing the 
instability of the barbarians, he was desirous of making 
use of the moment to pass into Etruria, and present him- 
self as a liberator to the Etruscans, the Samnites, the 
Campanians, the Greeks, and to all the nations so harshly 
treated by Rome. He sent away all the allies of Rome, 
free and without ransom; while the Romans themselves 
he kept in confinement, scarcely giving them the neces- 
saries of life, and loading them with insult and abuse.^ 
But it was not easy to pass the Apennines daring winter; 

> Polyb. ii. Livy, xxi. 45. 
» Polyb. iii. 
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he was received there by one of those cold hurricane? 
which then frequently arise in the mountains. 

He was therefore forced to pass the winter in the mire 
of Cisalpine Gaul,* amidst a nation who had hoped to en- 
rich itself by following Hannibal into the south, and whose 
provisions were exhausted by his army. Their impatience 
became so great, that their chiefs more than once con- 
spired to kill him. • To deceive the assassins, it occurred 
to him to change his dress and harness every day, dis- 
guising himself even with false hair, and appearing some- 
times as a young man, at other times like an old man or 
a middle-aged man. These surprises had an effect on the 
changeable and superstitious mind of the barbarians.^ 

In the month of March, (217), he passed the Apennines, 
and directed his course towards Arretium, by the shortest 
road. This route crossed marshes which spread in great 
extent over the country, through the overflowing of the 
Arno in the spring. For four days and three nights' the 
soldiers of Hannibal marched up to the middle in mud 
and water. In front went the old Spanish and African 
bands, treading on tolerably firm ground; the Gkuls, who 
came next, slipped or sank into the mud. These men, effe- 
minate and easily discouraged, were seen dropping with 
fatigue and sleepiness, but behind came the Numidians, 
urging them on with their sword points. Numbers began 
to despair, and falling upon the heaps of baggage, or on pilea 
of dead bodies, there waited for death. Hannibal himself, 
mounted on the last elephant that remained, lost one of 
his eyes from the fatigue of watching and the dampness of 
the nights. 

The consul Flaminius impatiently awaited him under the 
towers of Arretium. Meanwhile numerous prodigies were 
related, which threatened misfortune to the Romans. A 
shower of stones fell in Picenum; in Gaul, a wolf had 
seissed and carried away the sword of a sentinel. In the 
old Etruscan town of Ccere, the characters made use of in 
the answers of the oracle, had suddenly become smaller. 
Ears of corn fell bleeding under the sickle; the coasts 
glittered with a thousand fires. 

» Polyb, iii. 

« Id. ib, Appian, ffannib. c. 816 ; Livy, xxii. I. 

» LiMj, ut sup. 
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Flaminiufi, thinking these accounts mere artificea of the 
patricians to keep him at Rome, had secretlj set out for the 
army, without consulting either the senate or the auspices* 
Hannibal profited bj his ardour to draw him between the 
lake Thras3rmenu3 and the heights of which he was 
master.^ This vallej could onlj be entered by a narrow 
causeway. The Bomans blindly passed it amidst the 
damp mists of morning. Hannibal, who from Ihe heights 
saw them without being seen by them, had them taken in 
the rear by the Numidians, and charged them on all sides 
at once. The fury of the combatants was so terrible, that 
at the very moment an earthquake might have destroyed 
cities, overturned mountains, and turned back rivers, with* 
out any of them perceiving it. 

Hannibal passed into Umbria, in vain attacked the 
Eoman colony of Spoletium, and finding no city declare 
in his favour, feared marching towards Rome. He 
retired to Picenum, to refresh his army in that country, 
so rich and fertile in gi*ain. Hunger, fatigue, the mud of 
Gaul, and especially the passage of the marshes of Etruria, 
had spread horrible diseases of the skin among his troops. 
The horses also, the precious horses of A&ica, had suf- 
fered greatly; they washed them with old wine.^ The 
attachment of the African to his faithful companion of 
the desert is well known. It is, moreover, a particular 
feature in the character of the mercenary soldier, without 
family and without friends. 

Meanwhile the aristocratic party, the party who desire 
no battle, and who preferred abandoning the allies 
to pillage, had prevailed in Rome, through the terror 
caused by the defeat of Thrasymenus. The cold and 
prudent Fabius had been nominated prodictator. He be- 
gan by appeasing the gods, irritated by Flaminius; their 
statues were placed at the tables of a solemn banquet 
(lectistermum); they promised them games which should 
cost three hundred thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three and a third pounds of copper; lastly they vowed 
to them a sacred spring.^ 

1 To the present day, the luime of an adjacent brook recals to mind 
the caxnage of which this spot was the theatre^ — 8imon, Voyage, 1. 
2 Polyb. iii. » Ibid. 

n2 
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Fabius, feeling the need of reassuring the troops, kept 
constantly on the heights, and left Hannibal to ravage at 
his ease the lands of the Marsi, the Peligni, Apulia, 
Samnium, and Campania. The Roman army, going from 
height to height, concealed in the clouds, under the shade of 
woodSy like a flock in summer , led to feed in the mountains,^ 
saw from a distance the burning of the beautiful districts 
of its allies, of Falernii, and of the Roman colony of 
Sinuessa; the smoke reached them, and they thought they 
heard the cries; nothing could persuade the phlegmatic 
patrician to descend and fight. The indignation of the 
army was at its height; Rome shared it. There was good 
reason to suspect Fabius. The enemy spared his lands 
while ravaging all the others. He had taken upon him- 
self .to exchange prisoners without the authority of the 
senate. He had allowed Hannibal to escape when sur- 
rounded in Campania; and the stratagem that saved the 
Carthaginians seemed utterly gross. Two thousand 
oxen, carrying fiaming faggots at their horns, let loose at 
night in the mountain, alarmed the Romans, and made 
them abandon the defiles. The people, it must be owned, 
had a right to suspect either the ability or the prdbity of 
Fabius. They gave equal powers to his lieutenant, Mi- 
nutius. Fabius wished that, instead of commanding alter- 
nate days, as was the custom of the consuls,^ the army 
should be divided into two. Minutius, become too weak by 
this partition, ventured to attack Hannibal, and he would 
have perished, had not Fabius come to his aid. The Car- 
thaginian smiled and said: " The cloud which covered the 
mountain has then at last broken, and sent forth rain and 
thunder!" 

- The rest of the year they followed this disgraceful sys- 
tem of procrastination, which perhaps, however, was the 
only one practicable with discouraged soldiers^ against the 
best army and the first general in the world. But the 
sentiment of national honour at last spoke louder than 

* Livy, xxii. 10. • Polyb. iii. 

^ Hannibal called Fabius his pedagague^ a tenn which in its etymo- 
logical acceptation implies the idea of one who is leading a child about, 
rather than of a master who is instmcting one. 
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prudence and interest. Thus to abandon without protec- 
tion allies and even Roman colonies, would have been to 
force them over to the side of Hannibal; the empire of 
Rome would soon have been reduced to her walls. The 
popular party, as we have always found to have been the 
case, sympathized more with the Italians. The people 
elevated to the consular dignity the orator who had spoken 
with the greatest warmth in favour of the allies. M. Te- 
rentius Yarro, from a servile trade, had become, by his 
eloquence, qusestor, edile, and praetor. The son of a 
butcher, employed at first by his father in serving and 
carrying about meat,^ he was an object of contempt to the 
patricians. Why, however, should a butcher not save 
Rome, as the butchers at Bearne saved the Swiss at Lau- 
pen?2 It must be owned that the unfortunate Varro, like 
Sempronius, Flaminius, and Minutius, defended the side 
of honour. With eighty thousand men against fifty thou- 
sand, the Romans could not abandon their allies without 
disgrace. It was worthy of them to fight at Cannae and at 
Thrasymenus. " No, Athenians," said Demosthenes, " no, 
you did not fail at Chaeronea. I swear' it by those who 
conquered at Marathon."^ t 

The patricians, to oppose one of their body to Varro, 
raised to the consulship Faulus ^miUus, the pupil and 
friend of the procrcisHnator. The opposition of the two 
generals lost the republic. One wished to give Hannibal 
battle, without watching for time or place; the other, at 
the decisive moment, discouraged the army by declaring, 
as a patrician and an augur, that the sacred fowls refused 
to eat, and thus condemned the battle.^ The situation of 
Hannibal might, indeed, induce him to defer it. At 
the end of two years he had not a town, not a fortress, in 
Italy. Carthage, giving him no succour, had contented 
herself by senoQng, at the commencement of the war, a 
miserable expedition of thirty galleys to raise Sicily, while 
twenty others ravaged the coasts of Italy. Most of the 
Gauls had gradually quitted Hannibal, to return home and 
place their booty in safety. Not having taken any towns, 

' Livy, xxii. 26. 

* Muller, Hist of Switzerland, ii. 3. 

» De Corond, c. 60. * Livy, xxii ] 
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he had no money; without money, what is the chief of a 
mercenary army? He had only com left for ten days. 
An historian even pretends that he had intended to fly 
towards the north of Italy.* 

In the immense plain of Cannae^ there was nothing to 
fear in the way of amhuscade, as at the Trehia and at 
Thrasymenus; and yet here, as there, it was the smaller 
number that surrounded the larger. Hannibal had taken 
the precaution of placing himself with his back to the wind 
and dust, a thing so important in those arid plains. The Bo- 
mans were blinded by both. The Spanish and Grallic infantry 
fell back upon the African, as they had been ordered, and 
the Romans rushing to pursue it between the two victorious 
wings of Hannibal, found themselves, as at Thrasymenus, 
taken in a kind of net. At the same time there arose in 
the rear of the Roman army five hundred Numidians, who 
had entered it as fugitives, apparently without arms, but 
with poniards under their clothes.' In this terrible 
crisis, Paulus ordered the horse soldiers to dismount, ac- 
eording to the old Italian custom, and fight on foot. When 
Hannibal was told that it was the consul who had given 
the order: "He might as well," said he, "have delivered 
them to me, bound hand and foot." Paulus fell on the 
field of battle with fifty thousand men, his two qusBs- 
tors, twenty-one tribunes, nearly an hundred senators, 
and numberless knights. Hannibal gained this great vic- 
tory with the blood of the Grauls,' of whom he lost four 
thousand; of Spaniards and Africans, but fifteen hundred. 

At the news of such a defeat, all thought that Rome 
was lost; the south of Italy abandoned her. The young 
patricians ah^ady thought of seeking vessels to fly beyond 
the seas.^ The officers of Hannibal thought that there 
was now nothing to do but to march upon Rome. The 
impetuous Maharbal said to the Cartiuiginian general: 
••Let me advance with my cavalry; in five days you 
must sup in the Capitol." Hannibal did not choose to 
explain himself, but he knew Rome was not to be taken 
so. More than eighty leagues ofi^, she had time to put 

> Livy, xxii. 
* Appian, Hannib, i. t. e. 326. 
• Polyb. iii. • • Livy, vt sup. 
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iiersdf in a state of defence* In the cit j and the enyirony 
there were more than fiftj thousand soldiers; and all the 
people were soldiers. Deducting the dead and wounded, 
the Carthaginians could scarcely have more than twentj- 
six thousand men. All those nations who had declared 
themselyes his friends, — Samnites, Lucanians, Brutii, 
Greeks, — took no pains to augment a barharian army, 
whose language they did not understand, and whose 
manners they held in detestation. It was generally ru- 
moured in Italy that, at need, the soldiers o£ Hannibal fed 
upon human flesh. ^ The Italians quitted the side of Bome 
only so far as no longer to recruit her armies, and no 
longer to take part in the war. Thus, Hannibal was 00 
weak after his victory that^ having need of a port facing 
Spain, he attacked the little town of Naples, and could not 
take it. He met with no better success before Nola, 
Acerrae, and Nuceira* Everywhere he found ihe Romans 
as strong as before their defeat. 

<< Rome exhibited the most marvellous firmness. After 
the battles of the Tesino, of Trebia, and of Thraaymenus, 
after that still more deplorable defeat of Cannae, aban 
doned by nearly all the peoples of Italy, she made no de- 
mand for peace . . . Bome was saved by the force of its 
institutions. After the battle of Cannas, not even tha 
women were permitted to weep; the senate refused to 
redeem the prisoners, and sent the miserable wreck of the 
defeated army to fight in Sicily, until Hannibal should be 
expelled from Italy. 

^^ On the other hand, the consul Terentius Yarro^ had 
disgracefully fied to Yenusia; this man, of the lowest 
birth, had onhr been raised to the consulship for the piu:- 
pose of mortifying the nobles. Yet the senate would not 
take advantage of this so unfortunate triumph; they saw 
liow necessary it was on this oecasion to conciliate 1^ 

» Polyb. Ext. C. Porphyrii, Livy, xxiii. 5. 
s This Yarro, so stigmatized by Montesquieu and many historians, at 
4iU eTcnts Betttined ^gnity anid his misfortnnes. The peojde were so 
well peifnaded of his inaoeenee, that they were desirous of again elevst- 
ing him to command. After the battle of Cannae, the unhappy maa 
always wore }U8 heard long, telling those who proffend him their 
suffrages, to give public employment to more fortunate generals. — Fon- 
tinus, Stratagemata. 
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confidence of the people, and they went to Varro, and 
thanked him for not having despaired of the republic. 

" Generally speaking, it is not the material loss in- 
curred in a battle (the few thousand soldiers) that is so 
injurious to a state; it is the imaginary loss, the moral 
discouragement, which deprives it of the force which for- 
tune has left it."! 

Hannibal, too weak to attack the centre of Italy with 
advantage, took up his winter quarters at Capua. Of the 
two great cities of the south, Capua and Tarentum, the 
second was still occupied by a Homan garrison; the other, 
encouraged by the defeat of Cannae, demanded of the 
Romans that henceforth, of the two consuls, one should be 
a Campanian. The Capuans then seized all the Eomans 
in the city, and smothered them in the stoves of the baths, 
which were very plentiful in this voluptuous city. It 
was the chief of the popular party of Capua, Pacuvius, 
allied to the most illustrious patricians of Rome, son-in- 
law of an Appius Claudius, father-in-law of a Livy,^ 
who introduced Hannibal into Capua. He had great 
need of a sojourn in this wealthy city to refresh his soldiers 
a little, and to cure his wounds. Perhaps, also, the soldiers 
of Hannibal called to mind his promises, and wished at 
last for some repose. The veterans of Hamilcar, those 
who yet remained, after the passage of the Alps and so 
many battles, doubtless thought they ought to taste the 
fruits of conquest for an instant before their death. To 
fight, and to enjoy, is the life of a mercenary soldier. The 
chief of such an army often follows it, while seeming to 
lead it. It is said that the stay at Capua corrupted this 
army. But the conquerors of Cannae, now become rich, 
would have found a Capua everywhere. Hannibal could 
not, like Alexander, set fire to the baggage of his soldiers. 
Moreover, this place of rest suited him; it was within 
bow-shot both of Casilium, which he was besieging, and 
of the sea whence he expected aid. From it he could seek 
new enemies against the Romans, and excite the whole 
world against them. " If I am asked," says Polybius, 

\} Montesquieu, Grand, et Decad. des BomainSf c. 4. 
' Liyy, vt sup. 
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" who were the soul of all that was then passing at Rome 
and Carthage, it was Hannibal. In Italj, he did every- 
thing himself; in Spain, by Hasdrubal, his brother, and by 
Mago. It was these two generals who defeated the Roman 
generals in Spain. It was under the orders of Hannibal 
that Hippocrates, and afterwards the African Mutto, acted 
in Sicily. It was Hannibal who raised to insurrection 
Illyria and Greece, and who formed a treaty of alliance 
with Philip, in order to alarm the Romans and divide their 
forces."* 

The first hope of Hannibal, his natural support, was 
Spain. He had left his brother, and his lieutenants there; 
he reckoned upon incessantly drawing thence fresh 
recruits. It was for this reason that he had with so much 
trouble marked out a route from the Pyrenees to the 
Alps. But the war in Italy was too far distant to allow 
of the barbarians being easily drawn into it. This war 
could not be national to men who scarcely knew the 
Romans, and who had not yet experienced their tyranny. 
They had, however, felt that of the Carthaginians, their 
rapacity, the severity with which they levied men to send 
them beyond the Alps into an unknown world. That 
hatred which Hannibal found everywhere in Italy against 
Rome, the two Scipios found in Spain against the lieu- 
tenants of Hannibal. The Celtiberians had already cut 
fifteen thousand Carthaginians to pieces.^ The Scipios- 
were already gaining brilliant victories; and Hasdrubal, 
detained by them, could not pass into Italy. 

It was necessary, therefore, that Hannibal should turn 
to Carthage. Mago, his brother, poured out in the vesti- 
bule of the senate a bushel of gold rings taken from the 
Roman knights and senators. 

This striking proof of the losses of Rome, and of the 
success of Hannibal, only augmented the mistrust of the 
Carthaginians. Without expressing his fears, Hanno^ 
the chief of the party opposed to the Barcas, contented 
himself by saying: "If Hannibal exaggerates his success, 
he deserves no aid; if he is a conqueror, he needs none.'", 

1 Polyb., Examp. of Virtues and Vices. 
2 Livy, xxii. 21. 
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However, they sent bim laoaey, four thoiuand Numidiaas, 
■and fortj elephants. A commiflsiimer of the s^ate^ was 
associated wi^ Mago to levy in Spain twenty thou s and 
foot soldiers and four thousand horse. 

The policy oi Carthage was aierely to iiourish war, 
Hannibal once master of Spain and Italy,^ what would 
remain for him to do but to subject Carthage? 

So ill supported by his country and by Spain, Hannibal 
turned his eyes towards the Greek world, towards Syra* 
cuse and IM^Eicedonia. Hiero persisted in his alliance with 
the Romans, and had even sent tbem after Cannae a 
Victory of masaire gold, weighing three hundred pounds; 
but the impending death of the old man was soon to open 
Sicily to the intrigues of the enemy of Borne, As {or the 
king of Macedonia, the anxiety caused him by the Romans, 
become his neighbours through the conquest of niyria, 
made him determine to unite with the Carthaginians. 

** The sdemn treaty which Hannibal the general, Mogo, 
Myrean, Barmocar, and all the senators of Carthage that 

1 The s$m» as tha prQvsditoMS, whom th« senftte of Venice set to 
iratoh over their fleets and axmies. 

" In what danger would not the republic of Carthage hare heen, had 
Hannibal made hunself master of Rome ? What would not he have done 
in his owm oeutry, had he been Tietorious, he who caused so manj 
vsTolutioiis in it alter hi« de&at 7 

*' Haono could never have dissuaded the senate ttom sending aid to 
Hannibal, had he used no other argument than his own jealousy. The 
-Carthaginian senate, whose wisdom is so highly extolled by Aristotle, 
(and which has been evidently proved by the prosperity of that republic) 
•ooidd naver have been detemtised by other than solid reasoae. They 
must have been stupid not to see, thiaa an anny at the distance of three 
hundred leagues would necessarily be exposed to losses, which required 
reparation. 

" Hanno's party insisted that Hannibal should be deliv^wd up to the 
Bomaaa. They could not at that time be (^tprehfasive of the Bomans ; 
they were therefore a&aid of Hamiihal. 

" It was impossible, some will say, for them to imagine that Hannibal 
had been so successful. But how was it possible for them to doubt of 
it? Could the Carthaginians, a people spread over all the earth, be 
ignoraot of whM was transaetinif in Italy? No : they were auffieiently 
acquainted with it, and for that reason they did not care to aend aoppliea 
to Hannibal. 

** Hanno became more resolute after the battle of Trebia, after the 
battle of Thrasymenus, after that of Cannie ; it was not his incredulity 
that increased, but his fear."^>Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, x. 6. 
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were vrith hixny and all the Carthaginians that are in the 
army with him, have concluded with Xenophanes the son 
of Cieomachus, the ambassador deputed by king Philip, 
the son of Demetrius, in his own name, and in the name 
of the Macedonians and their allies. 

" In the presence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo; in the 
presence of the deity of the Carthaginians, and of Hercules 
and lolaus; in the presence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; 
in the presence of all the gods who are with us in the camp, 
and of the sun, the mo<»i, and the earth ; in the presence 
of the rivers, the lakes, and the waters; in the presence 
of all the gods who preside over the state of Carthage; 
in the presence of all the gods who preside over the 
Macedonian empire, and the rest of Greece; in the presence 
of aU the gods who direct the affairs of war, and who are 
present at this treaty; Hannibal the general, and all the 
senators of Carthage that are with him, and all the Car- 
thaginians that are in the army with him, have said. 

** With the consent of you and of us, this treaty of 
amity and concord shall connect us together, as friends, 
as kindred, and as brothers, upon the following condi* 
tions: 

^^ King Philip and the Macedonians, together with the 
rest of the Greeks that are in alliance with him, shall 
protect the lords of Carthage; Hannibal the general, and 
those that are with him; the governors in every place in 
which the laws of Carthage are observed; the people of 
Utica, and all the cities and nations that are subject to 
the Carthaginian sway, together with their armies and 
their allies; the cities likewise, and all the people with 
whom we are allied, in Italy, in Gaul, and in Liguria; 
and all those that shall hereafter enter into an aUiance 
with us in those countries. The Carthaginians, on the 
other hand, the people of Utica, and all other cities and 
states that are subject to the Carthaginians, with their 
allies and armies; the cities also, and all the people of 
Italy, of Gaul, and of Liguria, that are at this time in 
alliance with us; and all others likewise that shall here- 
after be received into our alliance in any of these ports of 
Italy; shall protect and defend king Philip and the Mace- 
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donians, together with the rest of the Greeks that are in 
alliance with them. We will not engage in any ill designs, 
or employ any kind of treachery, the one against the other. 
But with all alacrity and willingness, without any deceit 
or fraud, you, the Macedonians, shall declare yourselves 
the enemies of those that are enemies of the Cartha- 
ginians; those kings alone excepted, and those ports and 
cities, with which you are connected by any treaty. And we 
also, on the other side, will be the enemies of those that 
are enemies of king Philip; those kings, and cities, and 
nations alone excepted, to which we are already bound by 
treaty. You shall be partners also with us in the war in 
which we are now engaged against the Bomans; till the 
gods give to you and to us a happy termination of it. 
You shall supply us with the assistance that is requisite, 
and in the manner that shall be stipulated between us. 
And if the gods, refusing success to our endeavours in 
the war against the Eomans and their allies, should dis- 
pose us to enter into treaty with them, we shall insist 
that you also be included in the treaty, and that the peace 
be made upon these expressed conations: that the Ro- 
mans shall have no time to make war against you; that 
they shall not remain masters of the Corcyreans, nor of 
the people of Apollonia, Epidamnus, Pharos, and Simalus; 
nor of the Parthinians, and the Atintanians; and that they 
shall restore also to Demetrius of Pharos all the persons 
of his kindred, who are now detained in public custody at 
Bome. If the Bomans shall afterwards make war, either 
against you or us, we will mutually send such assistance 
as shall be requisite to either party. The same thing also 
will we perform, if any other power shall declare war against 
us; those kings, and cities, and states alone excepted, 
with which we are allied by treaty. If at any time it 
shall be judged expedient to add to the present treaty, or 
to detract from it, it shall be done with mutual consent.** 
It seems that the successor of Alexander would wil- 
lingly have consented to a partition of the world, which 
gave him the East and left the West to Hannibal. A 
powerful diversion was therefore necessary in favour of the 
latter. But he was thought to be so strong after Cannae, 
that Philip feared his conquering too rapidly; he acted 
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feebly, and allowed himself to be beaten at the mouth of 
the river Adas. The Romans afterwards raised the £to- 
lians against him as enemies; brigands, who asked nothing 
better than war and pillage; and who ended by getting 
into the heart of Greece by seizing Anticyra. 

Hannibal did not cease himself to act in Italy; but this 
army, which always lost without renewing itself, had become 
so weak that the Eomans everywhere affronted it with 
advantage. Their general was then the impetuous Mar- 
cellus,' one of the heroes of barbarous times, proud 
of his strength and bravery, celebrated for his single 
combats, who had already conquered the Gauls, and 
who resembled them in his impetuosity. Thanks to 
superiority of number, this valiant soldier many times 
defeated Hannibal before Nola, and before Casilinum, and 
in the end obliged him to leave Campania. In a single 
encounter at Beneventum, his lieutenant Hanno lost 
sixteen thousand men. Amidst all these reverses, the 
great captain surprised Tarentum, the second city of the 
south, whose port secured him easy communication with 
Macedonia. At the same time, profiting by the death of 
Hiero and the extinction of his family, he found the means 
of drawing Syracuse into his party, and putting it into 
the hands of two Greeks born of one Caii;haginian mother. 
Agi'igentum, Heraclea, almost all Sicily, at the same time 
went from the Bomans. Thus, Hannibal, manoeuvring 
with a handful of men through numerous armies, from 
Capua to Tarentum, and from Tarentum to Capua, appa- 
rently inactive, but with his eye fixed on the two straits, 
moved Macedonia and Sicily, like two arms against Rome. 
The Italians, little struck at the vast plan, were astonished 
at his impotence, and in their rustic language compared 
him to the bee who has strength only for one blow, and 
who, when his sting is once cast,^ falls into torpor. 

The year 213 was a time of repose for the two ex- 
hausted parties; but in the following campaign Rome 
made a prodigious effort to terminate the struggle and 
overwhelm her antagonist. She levied three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand men; she succeeded in taking from 

> This name means Martial, according to Posidonius, qnoted by 
Plutarch. — Life of Marcellus. 

• Livy, i^xiil. 42. 
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the Cartbaginians the two great cities which supported 
his party in Italy and Sicily, Capua and Syracuse. 

Hannibal outdid himsdf to save Capua. He beat the 
Roman armies before her walls, and he beat them in 
Lucania. Rome did not let go her hold; this was for her 
an afiair of vengeance as much as of interest. It wa& 
not merely because of her murdered citizens; Hannibal, 
entering Capua, had promised that she should become the 
capital of Italy.^ 

He then did a singularly daring thing; he left the 
Romans before Capua, and marched upon Rome. He 
encamped at a distance of forty stadia from her walls, and, 
profiting by the first fright, prepared to commence the 
assault; but, fortunately, he was here "met by two legions.' 
The Roman historians pretend that, so far from being 
terrified, the Romans took this occasion to send out the 
troops destined for the army in Spain, and that they sold 
the field upon which Hannibal was encamped, without any 
sacrifice of its value. According to them, Ihe Carthaginian, 
taking only three horsemen with him, approached Rome 
at night, and, from the top of a hill, observed her 
situation, and marked her anxiety and solitude.' The 
Romans sent considerable forces against him, but he 
laughed at their pursuit, repassed through Samnium, taking 
wi& him an enormous booty, and returned by Daunia and 
Lucania to the Strait of Sicily, after the most rapid and 
most perilous campaign ever made by any general. A cry of 
admiration at it escapes Polybius. 

Capua then, without hope, fell into the power of 
the Romans. She ended as she had lived. After a volup- 
tuous banquet, after they were satiated with all the 
delicades they w^e about to quit, the principal citiisens 
circulated a beverage which was to save them from the 
vengeance of Rome. (21 1.) 

The siege of Syracuse was no less difficult. The genius 
of Archimedes defended her for two years against aU the 
efforts of Marcellus. This pow^ul inv^itor was so 
absorbed in the pursuit of mathematicai truths, that he 

> Livy, 10. 2 Polyb. ix. 

» App. ffofinib. 1. c. 330. 
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forgot to eat and drink; forced to the hath by his friends^ 
he still traced problems with his finger on the ashes of the 
hearth, or upon his body rubbed with oil. Such a man 
could not care for the Romans or for the Carthaginians. 
But he took pleasure in this siege, as in any other problem, 
and willingly descended from geometry to mechanics. 
He invented terrible machines, which threw stones weigh- 
ing six hundred pounds upon the Roman fleet, or which, 
lowered into the sea, lifted up a vessel, whirled it round, 
and struck it against rodcs — the men forming the crew 
flying on all sides like stones cast from a sling; or again, 
concentric mirrors, reflecting the light and heat to a 
distance, threatened to burn up the Roman fleet at 
sea. The soldiers no longer dare approach; at th^ 
slightest object appearing on the walls, they turned their 
backs, crying that it was a new invention of Archimedes. 
Marcellus could only take the town by surprise, during 
the night of a festival. He sent to seek Archimedes. 
But he was so absorbed in his inquiries, that he neither 
heard the noise of the town being taken, nor the soldier 
who brought him the order of the general, and who at 
last killed him. A century and a half afterwards, Cicero, 
then qusestor in Sicily, had the tomb of the geometrician 
looked for. Amidst some briars, they found a small 
column, on which was engraved a sphere. Archimedes 
would have desired no other epitaph. 

Sicily thus returned to the Romans by the taking of 
Syracuse, and especially by the defection of the Lybian 
Mutto, an aWe general, who, after having beaten Mar* 
cellus, ended by passing over to the side of Rome. But the 
same year in which Marcellus took Syracuse, the Romans 
experienced great reverses in Spain; the two Scipios hav- 
ing divided their forces, were conquered and killed; the^ 
Roman army was only saved by the presence of mind of 
Marcius, who was only a Roman knight. No one 
dared ask for the command of the army of Spain, in 
despair at the death of the two generals. Young Scipio, 
the son of Publius, scarcely four and twenty, dared to 
propose himself as successor and avenger of his father 
and uncle. The Roman people nominated him with 
enthusiasm. He was one of those amiable and heroic 
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men^ so dangerous in free cities. He had none of the old 
Koman austerity; his was rather a Greek genius, and some- 
what resembling Alexander. He is accused of indifferent 
morals, and in a town which was beginning to be corrupted, 
this was an additional recommendation. For the rest, caring 
little for laws, overruling them by genius and inspiration, 
he every day passed some hours shut up in the Capitol, and 
the people almost thought him the son of Jupiter. Young 
as he was^ and long before the legal age, he demanded 
the a&dilesbip. ''Let the people nominate me," he said, 
" and I shaU be of age."^ From that time Fabius and 
the old Romans began to fear this daring youth. 

As soon as he arrived in Spain, he declared to the 
scarcely recovered troops, that Neptune had inspired him 
to go through all the enemy's possessions, to attack the 
great city of Spain, Carthagena, the granary and arsenal 
of the enemy. He predicted the moment when he should 
take the city. Two soldiers demanded justice of him. 
" To-morrow,'* he said, " at this hour, I will set up my 
tribunal in such a temple of Carthagena." He kept his 
word. He found in the city hostages of all the Spanish 
tribes; he loaded them with kindness, promised even to 
send them back to their homes, caressed their children, 
and made them presents corresponding to their ages; to 
the girls, portraits and bracelets; to the boys, poniards 
and swords. When the aged wife of the chief Mandonius 
-came to implore him to have the women treated with 
more consideration, and when she wept over the outrages 
the Carthaginians had done them, he himself began to 
weep. 

A few young soldiers, who knew the foible of their 
general,^ offered him as a present a female captive of great 
.beauty. Scipio affected no severity: " If I were a private 
man," he said to them, " nothing could have been more 
agreeable to me." Then sending for the girl's father, he 
delivered her into his hands. He entirely gained the 
Spaniards by the heroic confidence with which he re- 

* Polyb, X., who, however, when speaking of his patrons, the Scipios, 
18 to be read with caution. 

■ Livy, XXV. 2. Appian. Bell, Hi$p. 1, c. 257. 
» Polyb. X. 
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turned their hostages. They even went so far as to pros- 
trate themselves before him, giving him the title of king. 
But he imposed silence on them. 

Hasdrubal, henceforth without hope, collected all the 
money he could in order to pass over to Italy. Scipio 
oared not to stop the passage to despairing men; to the 
great peril of Kome, he allowed them to march towards 
the Alps, to join Hannibal. 

What would have become of Italy if this army, recruited 
by the Gauls, had disengaged from the south of the pen-» 
insula the terrible enemy of Rome ? It is true he had 
lost his Numidian cavalry, exterminated or seduced by the 
money of the Komans; but Borne herself could now do no 
more. Twelve colonies, exhausted by the last levies, had 
refused their aid. The consul, Claudius Nero, who had 
been charged to check Hannibal, saw that all was lost if 
his brother penetrated far enough to reach him; he took 
his best troops, traversed the whole of Italy in eight days, 
and joined his colleague near Metaurus. The army of 
Hasdrubal, seeing the ensigns of the two consuls, thought 
that Hannibal had perished; and allowed itself to be con-^ 
quered.* Nero, returning with the same celerity, threw 
into Hannibal's camp the head of his brother. This 
invincible man, guiltless of this last reverse, said, with 
bitter coolness: " I recognise the good fortune of Car-r 
thage." He then shut himself up in the country of the 
Brutii, in the angle of Italy.^ His brother, Mago, who 
renewed the attempt of Hasdrubal to join him, met with 
no better success. 

Meanwhile, Scipio saw that Italy could only be de- 
livered by Africa being conquered; that Carthage M^as 
nowhere else so weak; that such an invasion would 
be at once easier and more glorious than a war of tactics 
in the rugged mountains of Brutium; that instead of 

> Polybius offers a justification of Hasdrubal in these Tvords : — *» W© 
have seen the many impediments thrcwn in Iiis way by the chiefe who, 
from time to time, were sent from Carthage to Spain." 

* " At five leagues from Cosenza, below Rogliano, the road plunges 
by a narrow sort of staircase, bordered with precipices, into an absolute 
abyss, whither the torrents descend from Monte del Campo Teruese ; 
there is no other way of getting from Naples to Beggio. Hence the 
isolation of Calabria." — Sejour iun officier Franc, en Calahre. 

O 
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attacking the moDBter in bis den, he rauet be drawn out 
into open daj, on the naked shore of Africa, wb€^ 
number and physical force gave more advantage. 

The jeak>u8 opposition of Fabius rendering the se- 
nate little favourable to this proposition, the joong 
consul declared he would carry it before the people. The 
senate yielded; but it was no fault of theirs that Scipio 
was not left without adequate means. Hiey <mlj gave 
him thirty galleys,^ and he was not allowed to make levies 
of men. "Hie enthusiasm of the Italians, their impatience 
to see Hannibal out of Italy, made up for the ifl-will of 
ike senate. " The pec^le of Etruria first agreed to come 
to the aid of the consul, each according to his alHliiy; 
C<Bre promised to furnish the crews with barley and tJl 
necessary provisions; Populonia promised the iron; Tar- 
quinii the canvas and sails; Yolterra barky, pitch, and 
tar; Arretium thirty thousand bucklers, as manyhefanets, 
fifty thousand darts, javelins, and long spears; as many 
axes, mattocks, scythes, buckets, and mill-stones as were 
necessary for forty galleys; an hundred and twenty thousand 
bushels of wheat, and a sum of money for the decurions 
and rowers; Perusia, Clusium, and Rusellas gave wood for 
building, and a considerable quantity of wheat. Scipio 
took oak in the forests of the republic; the whole of 
Umbria, and especially Nursia, Beate, and Amitemum, 
promised sddiers. The Marsi, the Peligni, the Marrocini, 
*and many others,, willingly offered to serve in the fleet; 
the Camertini, who were allied to the Roman people on a 
footing of equality, sent a cohort of six hundred m«i, ready 
armed. Having put thirty ships in construction, Scipio 
pressed the work with such activity, that forty-five days 
after the wood had been taken from the forests the vessels 
were launched, all equipped and armed." 

While he hastened the preparations at Syracuse, various 
accusations were made against him to the senate. It was 
said, that he had corrupted the discipline of the army by a 
mixture of effeminacy and cruelty; the soldiers were not 
those of the republic, but those of Scipio; when he fell 

1 Livy, xxviii. 45. Appian tells us that Scipio received firom the puUic 
jiD more thi^ ten galleys, in addition to those which he 'found in Sicily, 
and had no money but what he derived from voluntary contrihutions. 
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«ick in Spain, and they supposed him dead, they tkought 
thanselves free irom their oath; it was only by odious per- 
fidy that he could stifle the revolt; in Italy he shut his eyes 
to the atrocious tyranny of Pleminius at Locres;^ and now, 
at Syracuse, he forgot the imprudent expedition which 
he himself had proposed, and the consul of the Roman 
people flattered the aUies by walking the gymnasium in 
slippers and a Greek mantle,^ listening to the vain dis- 
putes and declamations of the sophists. 

Carthage was interrogating travellers as to the projects 
of the consul, when he disembarked in Africa. He hoped 
for the alliaoce of the Numidian chief, Syphax, whose 
Mendship he had gained in a temporary visit he had 
made to Barbary, at the time he was praetor in Spain; 
but, since tiien, Syphax had married the beautiful and 
artful Sophonisba, daughter of the Carthaginian general 
Hasdrubid Gisco. The weakness of these African races 
is well known; how often were the Jews and their 
kings drawn into idolatry by the seductions of the 
daughters of Phoenicia. The dangerous foreigner easily 
turned the changeable mind of the Numidian from the 
Carthaginians; she flattered him with the proud idea 
of making himself arbitrator between the two greatest 
powers of the world — of driving the Romans from Africa, 
and Hannibal from Italy. At this rate Carthage would 
haye gained all, since, in reality, Hannibal fought only 
for her. 

Scipio feigned to listen to these propositions; profited hj 
the confidence and facility of Syphax,^ always saying that 
he desired peace, but that his counsellors were for war« 
thus prolonging the negotiation until his envoys had had 
time to reconnoitre the camps of Syphax and HasdrubaL 
Informed by them that the huts of the Africans were all 
made of combustible matter, he attacked the two eamp8» 
and, horrible to relate, burned the two armies in one night. 
They contained ninety-three thousand men. 

The camp was encumbered with spoils taken from the 
flames; Scipio sent for merchants to buy them. The 
soldiers, thinking they would soon be masters of all Africa, 
» Polyb. xi. 2 Li^^ ^j^^ jg. 

• Polyb. nv. 

o2 
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gave their booty almost for nothing; which, according to 
Folybius, caused a considerable profit to accrue to the 
general.^ 

Scipio had brought back to Africa the Numidian king, 
Massanases or Massinissa, whom Syphax had despoiled 
of his kingdom. Syphax had long pursued his rival in 
tlie desert. The latter, who was the best horseman in 
Africa, who, up to eighty, could remain a whole day on 
his horse, always succeeded in eluding his enemy.^ 
When he was closely pressed, he dismissed his horse- 
men, assigning them a place of meeting. He once found 
himself with two others in a cavern, round which Syphax 
was encamped. It is almost like the history of David 
concealed in the cave where his persecutor, Saul, slept, or 
that of Mahomet separated from his enemies by a thin 
cloth in the cavern of Thor. Massinissa, brought back 
by the enemies of Numidia, enjoyed the cruel pleasure of 
taking his enemy, of entering his capital, and taking 
Sophonisba from him. This perfidious woman, formerly 
promised to Massanissa, secretly sent to excuse herself for 
a forced marriage. The young Numidian, with the levity 
of his age and country, promised to protect her, and the 
same night took her for his wife. The unfortunate 
Syphax, not knowing how to avenge himself, sent word 
to Scipio that she who had been able to draw him from 
the alliance of Rome, might exercise the same influence 
over Massinissa. Scipio saw the soundness of the sug- 
gestion, and in the name of Home, claimed Sophonisba as 
part of the booty. Massinissa was on horseback with 
some Komans; without descending, he presented a cup of 
poison to Sophonisba, and fled at full speed, " I accept 
the nuptial present," she said, and she tranquilly drank 
the potion. The barbarian showed the body to the 
Romans. That done, he presented himself in the royal- 
habit before Scipio, who loaded him with praises and 
presents, and put upon his head that crown which he had 
so dearly bought.* 

The Carthaginians, deprived of the assistance of Syphax, 
and seeing all the cities open their gates to Scipio, de- 
cided upon calling Hannibal and Mago to their aid, and 

» Polyb. xiv. « Appian, Sib^, c. 67 » Id. ib. 
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in order to gain time, asked permission to send ambassa- 
dors to Home. This message opened a new career to 
Hannibal. Shut up in Brutium, he could do no more in 
Italy. In Africa, he might become master of Carthage, 
whether he entered it as the conqueror of Scipio, or 
whether he found it weak and exhausted by a last defeat. 
He left Italy,* which he had desolated for fifteen 
years, with horrible adieus. In the latter part of his 
stay there, he had loaded even his faithfid Brutians 
themselves with tributes. He made the inhabitants of 
the strong cities, whose defection he feared, descend into 
the plain; he often burnt alive the families of those who 
had quitted his party.^ To supply the wants of his army, 
he put to death upon false accusations people whose pro- 
perty he usurped. At the time of departure, he sent one 
of his lieutenants, under the pretext of visiting the garri- 
sons of the allied towns, but in fact to drive the citizens 
from those towns, and to give up to pillage all that 
the proprietors could not save. Many towns anticipated 
him and rebelled; the citizens gained the day in one, 
the soldiers in another; everywhere was murder, rape, 
and pillage. Hannibal had many Italian soldiers whom 
he endeavoured to lead by promises; he succeeded 
only with those who were banished for their crimes. 
The others he disarmed, and gave for slaves to his 
soldiers;^ but many of them blushing to make slaves of 
their comrades, he assembled those that remained, with 
four thousand horses, and a number of beasts of burden 

» Between Catanzaro and Cotrona there is the iorre di Annihah, 
the place of his departure, according to tradition. — Sejour (Ttin Offic, 
Franc. 

2 Livy, xxiv. c. 4&. App. Hannib. 38. Dio (Fragm. Vales. 47, 50) 
gives us this portrait of Hannibal. ** He combined the Greek and Puiiic 
learning ; he was skilled in reading the future in the entrails of vic- 
tims. He was lavish of money ; he required absolute devotion, instant 
obedience on the part of those he commanded ; he had an utter disdain 
of all other men. He had the senators of Nuceria drowned in their 
baths ; the other inhabitants had permission to quit the town with one 
garment, but they were slain on the road. He had the senators of 
Acerra thrown into wells." 

' Perhaps Hanuibal had fugitive slaves among his troops. I am dis- 
posed to think so from the following circumstance. Near Mons Girceus 
there was a temple to the goddess Feronia, or Faronia, founded, it is 
said, by Spartans, who had fled hither to avoid the severity of the laws 
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that lie could not transport, and killed them all, men and 
beasts. 

From the time that the Carthaginians looked for the 
arriTal of Hannbal, thej already thought themselves con- 
^erors; ihey no longer thought of the tmce, th^ tiboew 
^emselves on the R<»iuai ressels which the tempest cast 
upon their coasts. They sent back the Boman ambassa- 
dors who came to expostulate, escorted them, unbraced 
them as they departed, and endeavoured to make liiem 
perish. 

Meanwhile, Hannibal did not hurry himself. When 
the Carthaginians b^ged him to fight said to terminate the 
war, he answered coldly, that at Carthage there were 
other thills to think of; that it was for himsdf to 
dioose his time for repose or action.' However, aA«r a 
few dajrs, he encamped at Zama, at five days' journey to 
the West of Carthage. Before fighting, he tried what 
effect address and cunning would have upon the mind of 
the young Roman general. He demanded an interview, 
praised hhn, and ended by saying: ^' We cede you Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Spain; the sea y^e will divide; what mote 
would you have?" It was too late to accept such con- 
ditions. 

Hannibal, farced to fight, placed in the first rank the 
foreigners kept in pay by the Carthaginians, the Ligurians, 
Gauls, Baleares, and Moors; in the second, the Cartha- 
ginians. These two lines ware to receive ibse^ first fuiy of 
tiiie combat, and blunt the edges of the Roman swords. 
Behind, but at a distance, at least the distance of a stadium, 
beyond the reach of arrows, came the troops he had 
brought from Italy, and which strictly belonged to Inm. 
In this little nucleus of an army, of which such care was 
taken,* were to be found many of the soldiers of Hamilcar, 

of Lyewgas. The eafrancliised slwres who followed Hamiibfll vinted 
their temple, in which there was a stone seat with this inseriptioB : 
Bene meriti servi sedeant, surffant Hbtri. Hannihal pillaged the teiaple, 
hut his anoy respected the treasare which it contained^ formed of the 
gift* of the enfranefaised slaves. — Dio&ys. 11. 
» Polyh. XV. 
s Polyb. XV.— So at the battle of Baveima in 1512, Pedro of Na- 
varre put forward and sacrificed the Italian cavalry. We have seen that 
•t Thrasymenus, at Gaanie, Hannibal scarcely lost any other aoldiezs 
flian Gauls. 
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bom with Hannibal, and his con^jiMnioiis in the passage of 
the Bhone and the Alps. Their presence alone re-assured 
all the others; the general said to the two first lines^ 
^Be sore of Yictory; yon have with yon Hannibal and 
the army of Italy!" 

The mercenaries in the pay of Carthage were excited 
by emnlaticMa, and for some time supported the whole 
effi>rt of the Roman army. But the second line did not 
adrance to support it; they thought themselves betrayed 
by the Carthaginians, turned and threw themselves upon 
them. They, pressed at the same time by the Romans and 
by their own people, wished to take refuge in the ranks 
of the old soldiers of Hannibal, but he would not receive 
runaways, and> without pity, presented the point of the 
spear to them. All who could not rim towards the wings 
perished b^ween the Romans and HannibaL Hannibal's 
veterans were untouched; and the mass^ of dead that 
covered the plain would have prevented Scipio from 
getting round it, but at this moment the ](^umidians in 
the service of Rome, who had conquered the two wings, 
turned back, and took Hannibal in the rear. This same 
cavalry, that were so often the cause of his conquering 
in Itafy, decided his defeat at Zama. (202«) 

Scipio, considering the inmiense resources of Carthage^ 
did not undertake to force her. He granted her the fol* 
lowing conditions: " The Carthaginians shall restore to 
the R4Mnans all that they have unjustly taken from them 
in the truces; shall return them aU prisoners; shall give 
them up their elephants and all their long vessels, with the 
exertion of ten. They shall make no war without the 
anthixrity of the Roman people. They shall return to 
Massinissa the houses, lands, towns, and other possessions 
that have belonged to him and his ancestors, within the 
territory thai shall be pointed ottt to them ; they shall pay 
ten thousand Euboic talents within fifty years. Lastly, 
they shall give an hundred hostages, to be chosen by the 
consul from among their young citizens.'' Thus, he 
took their navy from them, and at their gates he placed 
the restless and ardent Massinissa, who would incessantly 
seek to extend his own power at their expense, and woukL 
insult them at pleasure; while Rome, holding Carthage in 
shackles, would always prevent her from attacking him. 
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When these conditions were read in the senate, Hasdru- 
bal Gisoo advised their r^ection. Hannihal went to 
him, seized lum, and threw him down £rom his seat.^ 
There was universal indignation. The general alleged, 
that leaving his country while a child^ he had not been 
able to form himself to the Carthaginian politeness; and 
that he believed Gisco was ruining his country hy re- 
jecting the treaty. This haughty apology ill concealed the 
contempt of the warrior for the merchants among whom 
he sat And what could be better deserving of contempt? 
When the ambassador from Carthage went to solicit the 
ratification of the treaty at Rome, a senator said to him, 
^' By what God will you swear, after all your perjuries?^ 
The Carthaginian meanly answered, '^ By the gods who 
have punished those perjuries with such severity.**^ 

Carthage gav^ up five hundred vessels, which were 
burned in open sea, within sight of the dismayed ci- 
tizens. But what grieved them most was the paying the 
first term of the tribute; the senators cOuld not refrain 
from tears. Hannibal b^an to laugh. This bitter deri- 
sion characterized this true demon of war, the Wallenstein 
of antiquity.^ 

*^ You have allowed them to disarm you,'' he said, ^'to 
bum your vessels, to interdict you making war; public 
disgrace cannot draw a sigh from you, and now you weep 
over your money."* 

Hannibal alone had gained by the war. Entering Car- 
thage with six thousand five hundred mercenaries, and 
easily increasing that number, he found himself master of 
a city disarmed by the defeat of Zama.^ He got himself 
nominated suffete; and to put Carthage in a condition to 
re-commence the war, he undertook to reform it. He 
destroyed the oligarchy of the judges, who had become 
masters of all, and sold all; he had a decree passed, for- 
bidding them to be continued two years in their office. 

> Polyb. XV. * Livy, xxx. 42. 

' He smiled when he saw the body of Morcellus, c6Yered with wounds. 
** A good soldier/' he said, "hot a bad general.** — ^App. c. 342. ** I 
should fancy/' says Montesquieu, " that Hannibal said but few hons 
mots" Why not ? Is not this raillery the proper charaeteristic of the 
oondottieri, making a sport and a trade of life and death ? 

* Livy, XXX. 44. * Appian, Punic war, i. 50. 
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He used pitiless severity in the fimmces, deprived the 
extortioners of their prey, and told the astonished people 
that they were in a condition to liquidate the debt due to 
the Bomans without any new tax; he opened new sources 
of wealth to his country: he employed the leisure of his 
troops in planting, on the naked shores of Africa, those 
olives, whose utility he had had occasion to appreciate in 
Italy. ^ Thus, Carthage, become a purely agricultural and 
commercial state, rapidly repaired her losses under the 
beneficial tyranny of Hannibal, who destined her to become 
the centre of an universal league of the ancient world 
against Rome. 



CHAPTER VL 

Greece inyaded by the arms of Borne — Philip, Antioohus. 
200-189. 

It was with indignation and surprise that, after sixteen 
years struggle against Hannibal, the Roman people heard 
the war against Macedonia proposed by the senate: the 
thirty-five tribes unanimously rejected it. Each man had 
set about raising his ruined cabin, training his vine, black- 
ened by fire, and cultivating his little field; the people had 
had enough war. 

And yet war was everywhere. If Carthage was over- 
come, Hannibal lived and waited; Spain and Gaul, 
in their barbarous fury, had not waited. The Spa- 
niards had just exterminated the prastor Sempronius 
Tuditanus and his army; the Ligurians, the Gauls of 
Italy, the Insubrians, the Boians, even the Cenomans, 
bnmed the colony of Placentia, encouraged by a Cartha- 
ginian. Philip, finally, had only made peace in order 
to prepare for war; in order to form a navy against 
Rhodes and the king of Pergamus, the allies of Rome; in 
order to make sure of the s^ore of Thrace, the only coast 
whence Macedonia was accessible. 

" Aurel. Vict., Life of Probus, See Livy, xxxiii. 46. 
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War was altogether witiun Hie pngeels of the senate; 
it desired it — it desired it to be etemaL Since the 
defeat cf Canma had placed a dictatorial potvirer in its 
liandsy it cost it too mock to descend i^ain; the pec^le 
mast be for ever banished from the forum ; the indocile race 
of the ancient dtizens must die in distant lands; Latins^ 
Italians, freedmen, will snppl j their place. The plebeians 
(^ Eomemnst scatter their bones upon everj shore; camps 
and eternal roads were all that should remain. 

Borne was betwe^i two worids. The western was bare, 
poor, and barbarous, full of grass and verdure, a vast con- 
fusion of dispersed tribes; the eastern, brilliant in arts and 
civilization, but weak and corrupted. The latter, in its 
proud ignorance, thought alone to occupy the attention 
and forces of the great nation, ^tolia compared itself to 
Rome; the Rhodians wished to hold the balance between 
her and Macedonia. Ilie 6red(s did not know that 
Rome onlj employed the least part of her forces against 
them. Two legions would suffice to overthrow Philip and 
Antiochus; while, during manj successive years, two con- 
suls and the two consular armies must be sent against the 
obscure settlements of the Boians and the Insubrians. 
Rome stiffened her arms against Gaul and Spain; she had 
only to touch the successors of Alexander with her finger 
to make them falL 

Whatever may have been the injustice of the attacks of 
Rome, it must be owned that the Alexandrian world well 
merited being put to an end. After military revolutions, 
rapid wars, overthrows of states, there was established, 
in the disorder, in the corruption and immorality, a species 
of order, in which these old nations slept. Perjury, murder, 
and incest, were things of every-day life. Li Egypt, the 
kings, after the example of the gods of the country, mar- 
ried their sisters and reigned with them; and Isis fre- 
quently dethroned her Osins. One of Philip's generals raised 
at Naxos an altar to impiety and injustice, the true divi- 
nities of this age.^ But to be unjust it was at least neces- 

1 Polyb. -xwji. — With a similar derision, Prasiaa offlered a sacrifice to 
^scnlapins, ere lie carried off on liia shouldars the precious- statue of 
the god. See Polyb. Amhas. 77. On arriving at Thermae, Philip bnmed 
all the offerings suspended in the temple of ApoUo. — ^Polyb. Ex. Porphyr. 
25. 
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BBTj to be srtrcmg. Now nothing coidd 1>e weaker than 
these proad iiKMarchies. Theocritns, it is true, boasts of 
the thirty-three thoosand cities of Greek Eg^, but it 
had in reality only one city, the enonnons Alexandria. To 
this monstrons head hnng, as it were by threads, dispro- 
porticHiate members: the interminable vaUey of the Nile, 
Gyrene, S3rria, Cyprus, separated from Egypt by the 
sea and by deserts. The empire of the Seleucide had as 
little nnitjr. Seleuda and Antiochia formed two isolated 
and hostile provinces; between these countries the natural 
barriers are so strong that the Romans and the Parthians^ 
the Turks and the Persians^ have never succeeded in 
croarii^ them. 

The Seleuddae and the Lagidas were only supported 
by ^European troc^s, whom they brought, at a great ex- 
pense, from Greece, and who^ soon enervated by the 
morals and climate of Asia and of Egypt, became similar 
to our poulains of the crusades. It was thus that the 
Mamelukes of Egypt were obliged to renew their popula- 
tion by bluing slaves in Caucasus. When Borne forbad 
Greece to continue this exportation of soldiers, she cut 
at a blow the nerve of the Syrian and Egyptian monar- 
chies. 

These poor princes concealed thdr weakness under 
pompous titles; they had themselves called, the conqueror^ 
ike tkunderbaii, the benefieeniy the iUustrimis. Gradually 
their dismasked misery procured them better merited titles: 
Phjrscon, Auletes — the big-hdUed, ike fiute^layer, && 

Greece and Macedonia, variously warlike, found a 
cause of weakness in their hostility. Since Alexander,. 
Macedonia had, in some sort, hung over Greece, in readi- 
ness to conquer her. The vain eloquence of Athens, 
who no longer astonished the world, except by her flattery 
of kings; the Boeotian gluttony and stupidity, whidk 
desired perpetual peac^ and ruined the city in banquets;^ 
lastly, the exhaustion of Sparta and the demagogic 
tyranny of Aigos — ^all this could not stand against the in- 
trigues, the gold, and the arms of Macedonia. But, in 

1 At Thebes, they who died without children did not leire their pro- 
perty to other relatiTes, but to their table-con^anioni, to be expended 
in entertainments. — ^Polyb. Extr, Const. Forphyr. 43. 
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this sinking of the principal cities of Greece,^ the ancient^ 
and so long subjected races, the Achaeans and the Arcadians, 
had regained strength; the aristocratic and heroic genius 
of the Dorians having slackened, the democratic genius of 
Achaean federalism arose in its turn. Aratus had made 
Sicyon, Corinth, Athens, and^ lastly. Megalopolis, the 
great city of Arcadia, enter the Achasan league. It is 
from thence that the able general of the Achaean league, 
the Megalopolitan Fhilopoemen came. Thus the end of 
Greece recals to mind her beginning; the last of the 
Greeks was an Arcadian, (a Peksgian?) 

The young Achaean and Arcadian confederation was 
placed between two jealous populations, enemies to order 
and peace: in the north, the .Stolians, a thieving nation, 
land pirates, always free of their word and their oaths. 
When they were asked no more to take spoils from the 
-spoiled — ^iJiat is to say, no longer to pillage to favour 
the wars of their neighbours, they answered^ *^ You shall 
rather take iBtolia from iBtolia."^ In the south, ancient 
Sparta, barbarian and corrupted, had, by a sanguinary 
revolution, just resumed her military organization. The 
Stoics, rugged spirits, strangers to reality and to history, 
had, in the city of Lycurgus, made the first trial of 
that classic policy which proposed to itself a superstitious 
imitation of the republican governments of antiquity. 
It was these who at Sparta conducted the education of 
young Cleomenes, and at Rome that of the Gracchi 
and of Brutus. Violent means were not repugnant to 
them. Blindly pursuing their narrow ideal, they r^arded 
abstractedly political convulsions and the effusion of human 
blood. To re-establish equality of possessions, and the 
military organization of Sparta, Cleomenes had not hesitated 
to commence by massacreing the Ephori. All the tur- 
bulent and warlike of Feloponesus found lands and arms 
at Sparta. The pacific Achaeans would have perished, 
if they had not given themselves a master. Aratus called 

> Polyb. ii. — They conid not collect six thousand talents from the 
whole of Feloponesus. Attica (joined with Thebes against Sparta) was 
estimated at only 5730 talents, including eveiy description of property, 
lands, houses, &c. 

2 See, in Polyb. xvii., the conference between Philip and Flaminius, 
the former of whom seems very fond of heavy jokes. 
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in the Macedonian, Antigonus Doson, against Cleomenes, 
then, against the ^tolians, king Philip, who, for a 
time, obtained a sort of supremacy over Greece. He 
made very ill use of it; at the time when he had need to 
assure himself of the Greeks against Rome, he alienated 
them by gratuitous crimes. He dishonoured the family 
of Aratus, poisoned Aratus himself, attempted to assassi- 
nate Philopoemen, and treacherously seized Ithome. The 
^tolians and Spartans called in the aid of Rome against 
Philip, and the rest of Greece mistrusted him too much 
to support him. 

Philip, however, was very powerful. Entrenched be- 
hind the almost inaccessible nioimtains of Macedonia, 
he had the foot soldiers of Epirus, and the horse sol- 
diers of Thessaly, as his advanced guard. He possessed 
in Elatea, Chalcis, Corinth, and Orchomenus, the shackles 
of Greece, as Antipater called them. Greece was his 
arsenal, his granary, his treasury. The first consul sent 
against him, did not see this, and lost a campaign in pene- 
trating into Macedonia only to leave it again immediately. 
His successor, Flaminius, the true Roman Lysander, who, 
. like the other, knew how to eke out the lion's skin with the 
fox's case, set about the matter more skilfully. One fact 
characterizes his whole conduct in Greece: when he wanted 
to possess himself of Thebes, he embraced the principal citi- 
zens, who had come out to meet him, continued his march 
talking amicably, until he and his people had entered 
their town with them. Everjrwhere he did the same sort of 
thing. When a traitor, sold to the Romans, had given him 
guides to double the defile of Antigonus, in which Philip had 
shut him out of both Macedonia and Greece, he had the 
address to wean Epirus from him, at the same time that 
the Achseans, pressed by the Spartans, abandoned Ma- 
cedonia, who had left them without aid. Of the 
Thessalonian cities, Philip had ruined the smaller' to 
defend the country; the larger were indignant, and de- 
livered themselves to the Romans. Phocsea, Eubea, and 
Boeotia escaped from his alliance. Philip, reduced to 
Macedonia, demanded peace, and only refreshed his people 
for war. It was then that Flaminius gave him battle in 
Thessaly, at a place called Cynocephale. The Gynocephali, 
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or dog-headed^ were driven from the hills, and broke all the 
order of the phalanx. This formidable bodj, whereby the 
force of sixteen thousand lances was delivered with wonder- 
ful unity, was nothing when broken. The legion, moveable 
and divisible, penetrated the spaces, and decided the 
grand question of tactics in antiquitj. Philip had but 
one armj, and eould give but one battle. Cimquered, 
without resource, he begged for peace. 

The ^tolians, to whom, according to their treaty widi 
Borne, every town taken was to bdong, insisted upon his 
being utterly ruined. Flaminius declared that the humanity 
of the Boman people forbad their falling upon a con- 
quered enemy. " Would you," he said, " with Macedonia^ 
throw down the nunpart which defends Greece from the 
Thradans and Gauls?" Thus the JEtolians gained 
nothing by the victory for which they had prepared the 
way. Fluninius said that the Bomans had only crossed 
the sea to establish the liberty of Greece. He himself 
presided at the Islluman games, and had the following 
senatus-ccmsnltns prodaimeid by a herald: *'The senate 
and people of Bome, and I, Q. Flaminius, pro-consul and 
conqueror of Philip and the Macedonians, declare free, and 
exempt from all tribute, the Corinthians, the Phocsoans, 
the Locrians, the £ub<£ans, the Achasans, the Phthiotes, 
the Magnetes, the Thessabnians, and the Perluebians." 
The Greeks scarcely believed their ears; they had the 
proclamation repeated^ and such were their transports, 
Hiat Flaminius was near being stifled. In vain the 
^tolians endeavoured to prove the secret designs of 
Bome. How could they disbelieve the w<nds of a man 
who spoke pure Greek, who made epigrams in that lan- 
guage against the ^tolians, and who hung up in the temple 
of Delphi a buckler in the inscription of which he made 
the Bomans descend from JEneas? The Greeks paid 
divine honours to the Barbarian. They dedicated offer- 
ings to Titus and Hercules, to Titus and Apollo.^ 

Their enthusiasm rose to the hig^hest pitch when Fla- 
minius withdrew the garrisons from the towns of Co- 
rinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, and did not leave a 
Boman soldier in Greece. Still he refused to deliver 
1 Plat. Life of FUmiaias. 
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l^arta from the tjraat Nabis; lie supported Nabis agidnst 
tke Arhffianfl, Philip against the JEtolians, and left more 
factions and troubles among the Greeks than before. 

The moderation of Borne was not without a motive. 
Spain and Graul then demanded her greatest efforts. (195.) 
The i^raetor Cato fighting the ^ani»rdSytook and disman- 
tled four hundred towns. The Insubrians, defeated in three 
bloody battles, where they lost more than an hundred thou- 
sand men, had not dismayed the Bbians and Ligurians by 
th^r submission. The first prolonged their heroic resist- 
ance till the year 192 b.c.; the second, still longer. la 
the same year that Borne, menaced by the Boians, de- 
dared that there was a tumuli, the iBtolians broke out in 
Greece in an attempt against Sparta, Chalcis, and Deme- 
trias. They called Antiochus the Great into Greece. 
Hannibal projected an uniyersal confederation against 
Borne. The Bomans, by coounanding the Carthaginians to 
give him up to them, had only sent him to Antiochus in 
Syria, fix>m whence he continued to put the world in 
motioD against Borne. 

Antiochus, siunamed tie Great, in fact found himsdf 
80^ through the common weakness of the successors of 
Alexander. Encouraged by the approaching death of Fhi** 
lopater, he had already lud his hands upon Coelo- Syria 
and £gypt, re-estaUished Lysimadias in Thrace, and 
oi^ressed the Greek towns of Asia Minor. When, at the 
request of Stnyrna, of Lampsachus, and the king of Egypt, 
the Bomans demanded an account of his nsurpations, he 
haughtily answered that he did not interfere in their affidrs 
ofltaly.* 

To eonquer Bome, it was necessary to make sure of 
Philip and of Cardiage, and to carry the war into Italy. 
This was the opinion of Hannibal;^ but this dangerous 
genius ini^red Antiochus with too much mistrust. To 
confide an snny to him, and send him to Italy, was to 
expose himself to conquering for HannibaL The king 
of Syria willingly listened to the iBtolians, who, in ac- 

* Appiu^ Rtmi. 
* He sent to Carthage a Tyrian mercliaut, who posted in the senate- 
lioiifle, ^ring the mght, the letter with which he was charged, and im> 
■ttdiatdy depoted. — ^Af piia. 
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oordance with their ordinary system of drawing the war into 
Greece, in order to profit by the efforts of others, repre- 
sented all the cities as being ready to declare for him. 
The king, on his side, promised before long to cover the 
sea with his fleets. In this commerce of lies, both sides lost. 
Antiochus only brought ten thousand men into Greece; the 
^tolians gave him scarcely a single ally. The Roman 
armies had time to arrive and overwhelm them both. 

Antiochus wintered in Euboea, and lost time in cele- 
brating his nuptials, (he was then more than fifty years of 
age.) He insulted Philip, whom he ought to have gained 
at any cost, and drove him over to the side of the Romans 
by favouring a pretender to the court of Macedonia. Mean- 
while the legions arrived, and Antiochus, surprised after 
two years waiting, was beaten at Thermopylae. 

It was then necessary to defend the sea and close Asia 
to the Romans. These having obtained free passage 
from Philip, and vessels from Rhodes and from the king 
of Pergamus, had only to pass the Hellespont. Antiochus 
could at least defend the towns and consume the Romans. 
He begged for peace, and endeavoured to gain over the 
generals, the consul Lucius Scipio, and Publius, the con- 
queror of Carthage, who had asked to sei-ve his brother as 
lieutenant. Antiochus had formerly sent back to Africanus, 
then ill, his son, who had been taken prisoner. The latter, in 
gratitude, had sent word to Antiochus not to fight until his 
health allowed him to return to the camp. But the praetor 
Domitius, who did not enter into this equivocal negotiation, 
forced Lucius Scipio to fight during the absence of his 
brother (near Magnesai, 190). The victory cost little to the 
Romans; the elephants, the camel-mounted Arab archers, 
the chariots armed with scythes, the heavy armed cavalry, 
the Gallo-Greeks, the Macedonian phalanx itself, the whole 
system of oriental and Greek warfare, failed against the 
legion. The Romans, it is said, had 360 killed, and slew 
or took 50,000 men, (b.o. 190.) 

Peace was granted to Antiochus on the following con- 
ditions: — " The king shall abandon all Asia Minor, except 
Cilicia. He shall give up his elephants and his vessels, 
and shall pay fifteen thousand talents." This was to ruin 
him for ever. In Asia, as in Greece, the Romans did not 
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reserve to themselves a single foot of land; they gave 
Caria and Syria to the Bhodians; to Eumenes, the two 
Phrygias, Lydia, Ionia, and the Chersonesus. 

But before leaving Asia, they destroyed the only nation 
that could renew the war. The GaJatse, established a 
century before in Phrygia, had enriched themselves at the 
expense of all the neighbouring nations, from whom they 
levied tribute. They had accumulated the spoils of Asia 
Minor in their retreats on Mount Olympus. One fact cha- 
racterizes the wealth and magnificence of these barbarians. 
One of their chiefs or tetrarchs proclaimed that for an 
entire year his table should be open to all comers; and he 
not only entertained the crowds who came from the neigh- 
bouring cities and dbtricts, but he stopped and detained 
all travellers until they had eaten at his table.* 

Although the majority of the Galata^ had refused to aid 
Antiochus, the praetor Manlius attacked their three tribes, 
(Trocmes, Tolistoboi, Tectosages,) and forced them into 
their mountains with projectile weapons, to which these 
Gauls, accustomed to fight with the sword and lance, could 
only oppose stones. Manlius made them restore the lands 
they had taken from the allies of Rome, obliged them to 
renounce robbery, and imposed upon them the alliance of 
Eumenes, who was to keep them in check. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Borne invaded by tbe Grecian spirit — Scipio, Ennius ; 
Naevias and Cato. 

The first political relations between Greece and Rome, 
formed by the common hatred against Philip, were friend- 
ship and mutual flattery. They recollected their commu- 
nity of origin; the wo sisters acknowledged each other, or 
seemed to do so. Greece thought it useful to be related to 
the great barbaric city that had conquered Carthage. Rome 

1 Athenseos, ir. 10. 
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liked the idea of ddling heradf Greek. Each thought 8he 
had deoeiYed the other. Greece lost her liberty, Rome 
her original spirit. 

From the earliest ages, Some had had relations with 
Greece, either in consequence of the Pelasgian origin of 
the Latin people, or from the neighbourhood of Ma^na 
GrsBcia, but principally because of her ancient connexions 
with the Greek cities of Tarquinii and Coere or Agylla; 
the latter had its treasure at Delphos, as well as Sparta or 
Athens. On the Aventine Mount there had been placed 
tables written in Greek characters, which contained the 
names of the cities allied to Borne. After the taking of 
Borne by the Gauls, Marseilles, another Greek town, sent 
pecuniary assistance to the Bomans; Borne raised a statue 
to Hermodorus, who, it is said, interpreted the laws of 
Greece; she conferred the same honour upon Pythagoras, 
the pretended teacher of Nunuu Camillus, after the taking 
of y iei, sent presents to Delphos. That of Borne by the 
Gauls, was soon known to Athens. TheBonuins sent 
ambassadors to Alexander, who complained, as afterwards 
$d Demetrius Poliorcetes, of the corsairs of Antium, a 
town dependent upon Borne. We find that at Tarentum the 
Boman ambassadors were mocked because they pronouaced 
Greek badly, which at least proves that they spoke it. 

After the war of Pyrrhus, the relations became frequent. 
The Bomans were more and more under the influence of 
Greek ideas, in proportion as ^they prevailed over Greece 
by policy and arms. And first, the Latin religion was 
vanquished by the splendour of the foreign myths. The 
hermaphrodite gods of ancient Italy first divided them- 
selves into couples, and gradually their legitimate and in- 
significant halves modestiy gave place to the brilliant god- 
desses of Greece. The male gods better resisted the in- 
vasion. Satumus, the great god of the Latins, main- 
tained his place by wedding the Greek Bhea. Mars, the 
god of the Sabines, lost old Neriene. The Etrusco-Latin 
god, Janus-Djanus, could not recognise Djana under the 
Hellenic costume of a fleet huntress, but he remained by 
the side of the Greek Zeus, and, in prayer, was even 
before him.' 

> See Blum, Eialeitusg; Creuzer; Dionys. iv, 
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The Greek heroes crossed the Adriatic with the gods. 
Castor and Polliut eclipsed without heing ahle to depose the 
Penates, their hrothers, who had so long faithfully guarded 
the Italian hearth. The sterile gods of Italy hecame fertile 
hy virtue of the Greek spirit; an heroic generation was 
imposed upon them; in default of legitimate offspring, 
deification gave them children hy adoption. Of idl the 
traditions circulated concerning the foundation of Rome, 
the Roman people chose the most heroic, the most con- 
formahle witii tiie Greek spirit, the farthest from the sacer- 
dotal spirit of ancient Italy. The Roman generals took 
the title of the descendants of .^neas, in their offerings to 
the temple of Delphi. A son of Mars, nourished by a wolf, 
according to the custom of the heroes of antiquity, became 
the founder of Rome. The senate declared the citizens 
of IHnm relati<ms of the Roman people, and had the wolf 
suckling the twins cast in brass. 

Up to the second Punic war, Rome had no historian. 
She was too much occupied in making history to amuse 
herself with writing it. At this epoch the all-powerful 
city began to set up another rivalry, and ordered a Roman 
history from the Greeks established in Italy. The first 
who furnished one was Deocles of Peparethus. Let us 
inquire what materials he could have had at his disposal. 

The patricians, the stem guardians of the perpetuity of 
puUic and private rites, had, despite the barbarism of R<mie, 
prepared two kinds of documents for history. The first were 
a kind of pontifical journal (Great annals), where were re- 
gistered prodigies, expiations, &c. The second, Tables of 
Linen, books of the magistrates, memoirs of families, genea- 
logies, inscriptions of tombs, comprised all the monuments 
of aristocratic pride, all the honorary inheritance of the 
genies, A large portion of these various monuments had 
perished in the burning of Rome. However, there had 
been recovered tables of laws and treaties, which no one 
could read in the time of Polybius. None of these monu- 
ments could have been either very authentic or very ia- 
stmetive. The mysterious spirit of aristocracy must, 
among an illiterate people, and in an illiterate age, hate 
c<mtented itself with brief indications. Moreover, these 
books, these tables, shut up in temples, and in the houses 

p2 
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of the nobility, restored, augmented, suppressed at will, 
must at the time of the Panic war have arrived at a 
strange state of alteration and falsification. 

Could tradition supply the want of written monuments? 
Had not the Romans, like all barbarous nations, a po- 
pular poetry, in which their primitive history may be 
founds or, at least, their spirit, their original manners? 
Many passages of the ancients lead us to suppose this. 
Stil], few nations seem to me to have been placed in a si- 
tuation less favourable to poetry.^ Heterogeneous popula- 
tions, shut up within the same walls, borrowing from 
neighbouring nations their customs, arts, and gods, a 
wholly artificial society, without a past; continiml war, 
and that a war of cupidity more than of enthusiasm; a 
greedy and an avaricious mind. The clepht, after the com- 
bat, sings on the solitary mount. The Roman, returned 
to his city with his booty, cavils with the senate, lends 
out at usury, pleads and disputes. His habits are those 
of a jurisconsult; he grammatically inquires into the letter 
of the law, or twists it by logic to bis advantage. Nothing 
can be less poetical than all this. 

Poetry was not commenced in Rome by the patricians, 
the children or disciples of mute Etruria, who forbad 
songs in sacred feasts, and only allowed pantomime. Ma- 
gistrates and pontifis, the/aiherSy would carry into their 
language that solemn conciseness of the oracles which we 
admire in their inscriptions. As for the plebeians, they 
represent in their city the principle of opposition, of 
struggle, of negation. It is not here either that we shall 
find the poetic genius. 

If Rome had popular songs, she probably owed them to 
the clients who were present at the feasts of their patrons, 
fought for them, and celebrated the common exploits of 
the gens. In the north, also, the singer, like the warrior, 
is the man of the king. This name of king is that by 
which even at Rome the lesser people designated the 
great, either from flattery or malice. In Germany, where 
man gives himself to man without reserve, and with so 
exalted a devotion, vassab sang their lords with all their 
hearts. At Rome, where the client, as a plebeian, was 

» Appendix XXVIIT. 
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opposed to the interests of his patron, poetry must have 
very soon been frozen by the formality of an official inspi- 
ration. These songs, probably, deserved to be forgotten, 
and they were so. Consecrated to the glory of great 
families, they vexed the ears of the people. The plebeians, 
without the spirit of family, without past, without history, 
regarded only the present and the future. Rome, from so 
small beginnings, having become so great, was, moreover, 
interested in their being forgotten. She cared not to 
know that the conquered, the Etruscans and Gauls, had 
formerly made her pay ransom. 

Poor, then, were the materials for Roman history; still 
poorer the critical powers of those who set about the task. 
The Greeks of this epoch had become totally incapable of 
penetrating the deep symbolism of the early ages. When- 
ever antiquity, poetically or from incapacity for abstraction, 
personified an ideal and gave it the name of a man — Her- 
cules, Theseus, or Romulus, the rude materialism of the 
Alexandrian critics, took it at its word, kept it to the letter. 
Religion had descended to history, history to biography, 
to the romance. Man had appeared so great in Alexander, 
that the world did not hesitate to honour in individuals that 
which sound criticism would have explained to be the per- 
sonification of a people or of an idea. Thus, the famous 
Euemerus, in his romantic voyage to the ide Panchea, 
had read in the inscriptions of Hermes, that the gods were 
superior men, deified for their good actions. Yet this supe- 
riority was not always very distinguished. Venus originally 
wds merely a procuress; her distinction was to have founded 
her profession. Cadmus, that mythic hero, who followed 
the track of his sister through the world, and sowed the 
teeth of the dragon in the fields of Thebes, is in Eueme-^ 
rus nothing but a cook of king Sidon, who ran away with 
a finte-playing girl. 

This criticism, guided by the materialism of Epicurus, 
passed from Greece to Rome with Diodes. IMocles was 
followed by Fabius Pictor, Fabius by Cincius Alimentus, 
Gate, and Piso. Fabius is repudiated by Polybius, an4 
even by Dionysius. 

Cato's aim was rather moral than critical: he himself 
says that he wrote his history in broad characters, that his 
son might have noble examples before his eyes. What 
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more puerile than Piso and Yalerius of Antium ! These 
are the principal soarces from which Sallust derived his 
^reat history; from which Comeliufl Nepos drew; Yarro^ 
Dionjsius, and Liyj. The genius of Rone was a practi- 
cal ^irit; too impatient, too fond of i4>plication9 to endure 
the tedious and minute researches of criticism. This is 
the spirit of the memoirs and of contemporarj history. 
Scaurusy Sylla, Caesar, Octavius, Tiherius, left memoirs. 
The historical works of Tacitus are nothing more than 
passionate memorials against tyrants. 

Fabius, Cato,^ Cincius, Piso, Valerius, and lastly Livy» 
the eloquent framer of this romantic hbtory, religiously 
foUowed the Greeks, taking little account of the original 
monuments; history, generally speaking, was with the 
Somans a rhetorical exercise^ as we know positiyely of Sal* 
lust, and as we see in Livy, wherever we can compare him 
with Polybius. As for Dionysius, we cannot deny that he 
possesses a moderate knowledge of antiquities; but he 
thought that he was purifying Roman history by taming 
it into proee. He wlU not -say that, of fifteen thousand 
Eidenates, Romulus killed one-half with his own hand; 
but he wiU attribute to him institutions that could not 
be enacted at once as laws, but must have been intro- 
duced into manners by the force of time and habit: paternal 
authority, patronage, &c He will praise the probity of 
the companions of Romulus. Every page has its dull reflec- 
tions, in the harangues which he puts into the mouth 
of his personages, Romulus, Coriolanus, &&, you have 
a foretaste of the Byzantine imbecility. ' • 

The Greeks flattered their masters, by supjHessing all 
that could humiliate Rome; by representing her in her 
eradle such as she was at the time of the Panic wars; 
they flattered Greece, by comparing, as nearly as they 
could, Italian barbarism with the elegance and civiliration 
of the Ionian cities. Above all, they flattered the great 
families of Rome, who, in the wars of Philip, Antiochusy 

^ 144-6. Plut. Hist, of Rome:; Dionys. L As to the sunuune of 
Pictor, see Pliny, xxxr. 4 ; as to the books of Cincias on the oomitU, 
ADcient words, the consular powers, &c., see Festus, Verb, patridos, 
lecondactflB, rodns, scenam, &c. Fatnas and Gineius wrote the Soman 
history in Greek (Dionys. i.) Fabins' history existed aiso in Latin. 
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4uid Perseus, sovereignly disposed of the fate of their 
country. 

No families had at this epoch closer rdations with Grreece 
than the Fabii and the QuintiL We have seen that the 
first Latin historian of Bome^^Fabios Fictor, — ^whoae here- 
ditary somame at once indicates that a branch of tiua 
family had cuttiyated the arts of Greece, — w9A aent 
by the senate to consult the oracle of Delphi, after 
the battle 'of Cannae. It was one of the Quintii, Titos 
Quintius Flaminius, who, after his victory over Philip, 
proclaimed at the Isthmian games the independence di 
Greece. See, in Plutarch, the credulous joy and the en- 
thuaiasm at this moment of €hreece. You will then under- 
stand the favour with which the Greek historians of Borne 
have treated the family of their liberator. In the first 
century of the republic, consulates were showered down 
upon these two fainilies. A Fabius and a Quintius alike 
bear the warlike name of Qeso — ^that is to say^ he who 
strikes and kills; as the Franks gave to their Kxrl the 
name of MarieL The great battle of Veii is the song of 
the FabiL The army swears to the consuls to return vic- 
torious ; one of the two Fabii perishes, but the other 
revenges him, decides the victory by his valour, and re- 
fuses a triumph, rendered mournful by the death of his 
father. The Fabii divide the wounded, and have them 
attended at their expense. This heroic fiunily offers to the 
senate to maintain akme the war of VeiL Three hundred 
and six of them proceed on this expedition, all patriciansy 
all of the same gensy all, aceording to the puerile exagge- 
ration of the historian, worthy to preside in the senate in the 
most glorious days cf the repubUc. The Yeians can only 
triumph over these heroes by stratagem. The three hun- 
dred fall into an ambuscade, and perish. Among them 
all, they had only lef^ one son at home; it is from him 
that the various I»ranches of die gens Fabia descended. 
One Fabius leaves the besieged Capitol, and traversea 
akme the army of the Gauls, to accomplish a sacrifice upon 
the Quirinal Mount. 

The Quintii present to Borne the classical ideal of the 
warrior labourer, destined to shame, by his heroic poverty, 
the age in which the Bomans began to read history. 
Taken firom the plough to be dictator, Quintius Cincinnatua 
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delivers a Roman army, and, at the end of a fortnight, 
returns to the plough. The delivered consul is called 
Minutius, in common with him whom the Fabius Cane- 
tator of the Punic wars saved from the hands of Hannibal. 
Like Fabius, Cincinnatus sells his field to redeem his word, 
and sacrifices his property to honour. Both are inflexible 
patricians, who disdain the vain clamour of the people. 

The Marcii, who combated Perseus, and who were so 
long employed in the negotiations with Greece, were also 
entitled to be favourably treated in history. This family 
is plebeian; G. Marcus Butilius the first plebeian censor. 
Well: one branch of this family is distinguished by the 
surname of rex^ which simply means a powerful man, 
patron. Hereupon, the Greek genealogist comes to the 
conclusion that they descended from a king of Rome, 
Ancus Martins; and, to make the matter surer, they must 
go back to Mamercus, son of Numa, although, according 
to tradition, (Dionysius, Plut.) Numa left no male child. 
Three other sons of Numa — ^Pinus, Pompo^ and Calpus — 
are made the sources of the Pinarii, the Pomponii, and the 
Calpurnii. The Pomponii are knights, the Calpurnii 
are new men, who only arrive at the consulate in 573. 
Nothing stops the forger. The Pomponii put upon 
their medals the bearded image of Numa; the Marcii put 
upon theirs, the head of Numa and the port of Ostia, 
founded by Ancus Martins, or Ancus and an aqueduct 
!lt^unded by this king, and rebuilt in honour of the family 
by the praetor Q. Marcius Rex. 

This is not all. Quintius Cseso, exiled for his violence, 
is accused by tradition of having returned with the Sa- 
bines and slaves, and of having for an instant got posses* 
sion of the Capitol. The patrician modesty of the Quintii 
rejects the accusation, and throws a veil over this circum- 
stance. The plebeian Marcii are less fastidious; they 
adopt for one of their family that which the Quintii 
will not accept. A remote crime is no dishonour. Q. 
Marcius Coriolanus^ is made to avenge himself for an 

1 Antilogies between Quintivs Caso and Quintius Marcius Coriohnus. 
Coriolanas is a political version of the history of C»so. Cseso (from 
Ctedere, to strike) has not taken a Volscian town, but he has, with a 
blow of his fist, killed a man named Volscius. He exiles himself; but 
the Sabine, Appius Herdonius, soon afterwards comes with the slaves 
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unjust condemnation, bj introducing the foreigner into his 
native country. But the flatterer of tike Marcii does not ven- 
ture to represent him taking the Capitol, nor involve him in 
the shame of having been defeated. He alike fears to humi* 
liate Rome or his hero. The tears of a mother disarm 
Coriolanus, and at once save Borne and the historian. 

The other generals who make war in Greece are of no 
less illustrious origin. The Sulpidi go back, hj the 
paternal side, to Jupiter, and on the maternal side to 
Pasiphse. Although this family is not even of Roman 
origin, P. Sulpicius Quirinus none the less puts upon his 
medals the she-wolf suckling Quirinus. The Hostilii, 
plebeians, who attained the consulate at the end of the 
sixth century, bear upon their medals the head of king 
Tollus, their pretended ancestor. As to the Acilii, Manius 
Acilius Glabrio, the conqueror of Antiochus at Thermo- 
pylae) is their first consul; and he is not judged sufficiently 
noble to attain the censorship. But give them time; one 
century later, and they become descendants from ^neas. 

Thus, the Romans and the Greeks lived in an exchange 
of mutual flattery; the former, as A. P. Albinus,whom Cato 
ridiculed, exercised themselves in writing Greek, and asked 
pardon of the reader for their ignorance of that language. 
Flaminius composed Greek verses. From that time the 
Roman nobles never failed to have among their slaves or 
clients some Greek grammarian or poet, who educated their 
children, and often the father himself. Thus, the ferocious 
and vindictive Livius Salinator — even he who, in his cen- 
sorship, dared to brand thirty-four of the thirty-five tribes 
— had with his children the Tarentine Livius Androni- 
cus, who translated the Odyssey into Latin, and ^ave in 
the theatre imitations of the Greek dramas, the poet him- 

to bring back the exiles. He takes possession of the Capitol. The 
tribunes say that Caeso is under him : " Csesonem Bomse esse — ^Exules 
serviqae dace Ap. Herd. Sabino ut exules injuria pulsos in patriam 
reduceret. Se Volscos et iEquos concitatunim. Potriciorum hospites 
clientesque, perlata lege — ^majore silentio quam venerint, abitnros." 
A Valerius (popular family) drives them from the Capitol. <* CoUegsL 
senatuin retinente. Consules ne Yeiens hostis moveretur — multi 
exulum coede ank foedavere templum." TJie father of Caeso, however, is 
juuned consul, and recals his son. 

» Polyb. Ext, Constant, Par, 87. 
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self figaring as an actor.^ Paoliniis Emilias — that austere 
pontile that minute augur — ^had in his family Greek peda- 
gogues, grammarians, sophists, rhetoricians, sculptors, 
painters, grooms, huntsmen,^ &c., &c. Sdpio Africanus 
had a» a d^t and panegyrist the famous l^nius. Bom 
in Magna Grsecia (at Budi^s, in Calabria),^ a centurion in 
Sicily, under T. Manlius Torquotus, and in Spain under 
Scipio^ at once Osc, Greek, and Roman, he boasted of 
having three souls. He taught Greek upon the Ayentine, 
imitated Greece -with much originality, and thought he had 
rendered the Bomans conquerors in poetry, as they were 
in policy, by the arms of Scipio. He was so highly pleased 
widi himself for having weakened the originality of Italy, 
that he called the Romans by ihe title of Greeks, The sub- 
ject of his great poem was the second Punic war — ^that is 
to say, the expbits of Scipio. The best passage which re- 
mains of it, is the portrait of the good and wise client — 
doubtless that of £nnius himself.^ The Scipioe, who had 

1 See Val. Max. u. 4« « Plut. L\fe of Paulus JSmilius. 

' Ennius was bom at Budi® in Calabria, in the centre of the Greek 
towns (Sneton. de TUu$t, Qrammat. c. i.) A centurion in Sicily, he 
distingiushed hiniBelf under Titus MaoUns Torqmlns (SiL ItaL xiL 
390) ; he next fought in S^ain, by the side of the great Scipio. (Cland. 
in lib. de Const. Stilich. fnBf. ; Cicero, pro Archid.) He taught Greek 
on Mount Aventine. (Met.ii., Cicer.rfe Orat. ii. 68.) He went to Greece 
with M. Falerius Kobilior. (Cicero, pro Archid.) Cato blames Falerius 
for taking him. (Cicer. TusctU. i. 20.) Connected with Grceee by edu- 
cation, with ancient Italy by birth and language, (he described himself 
as a descendant of Messapus,) with Borne by his feelings and admira- 
tion, he might well boast of haying three souls. (Gellius, xri. 17.) After 
leading the Bomans to the school of Greece, he was entitled to applaud 
himself for his success and to cull them Greeks. (Festus, y. 8og.) 
IScipio placed his statue among the monumfluts of the Gems OpmeUa, 
<Val. Max. vi. 8.) 

* ** Hocce loquutu* vocat, queicum bene saipe libenter 
Mensam, sermonesque suos, rerumque suarum 
Comiter impertit ; magna quom lassu* dieei 
Parti faTisset, de summeis rebu' gerundeis 
Consilio, endo foro lato, sanctoque senatu. 
Quoi res audacter magnas parrasque jocumque 
Eloqueretur ; tincta maleis, et quoi bona dictu 
Eyomeret, seiquavellet tutoque locaret : 
Queicum molta Tolutat gau^a clamque palamque. 
Ingenio quoi nolla nmlum sententia suadet, 
Ut faceret facinus levis aut malus, doctu*, fidelis, 
Suavis homo, facundn*, suo contentu' beatus, 
Sceitu*, secunda loquens in tempore, commodu*, verbum 
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confiscated his genius to the profit of their glorj, did not 
release Ennius after his death, and shut him up in their 
sepulchre. 

Thus Rome received with docility the yoke of Greece 
in Uterature, as in policy she reoeiyed that of the aristo* 
cratic patrons of the Greeks, the Fabii, the Quintii, the 
ilflmitii, the Marcii, and especially the Soipios; diose 
proud nobles, who so cruelly trampled under foot that old 
Italy whose arms subjected the world to them, received 
with favour foreign men and manners. They closed Borne 
to the Italians, to open it to the Greeks* Gradually, the 
rude type of the Latin genius was e&eed« Genuine 
Bomans were only to be found out of Rome, and among 
the Italians — for example, at Tusculum in Cato, and later 
in the peasant of Arpinium, Marius. 

The first avenger whom Italy raised up was the Gampa* 
nian Nevius,^ like Ennius, a soldier of the Punic wars; the 

Paucam, molta teuens, anteiqua, sepolta, vetusfa ; 
Qnai fietciunt mores veteresque novosque tenentem ; 
Moltaroin Yeteram legpim, divomque hominnmqne 
Prudentem, qaei molta loqueive tacereye posset. 
Hone inter pugnas compeUat Stirrilius sic. (6eUin8,Ub.xii.eap.4.) 
See, for other fragments of Ennius, Cicero de JHvinaUone, i. ; 1^ de 
Bepublica; Id. de Officus, i. ; Id. in Bruto; Id. Tmc. Qums,, &c., &c. 

> Tbe first, according to Varro, who employed the Saturnine verse. 
He was the inventor of the Prsetextal tragedy, in which the characters 
are Bonuins. He attaekeH the Seipios. [^(See Anl. Gell. tI. 8 ; the 
Hetelli. (Terentian., Manr. v. 2517) : 

"Fato MetelU Berne fiont consoles. 
To whieh they reply : 

" Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetie." 

(Asconius Pedianus ad Cic, Act. i. in Verrem, c. 10.) 
These are other fragments of Kaevius : < 

*< Age nunc quaiid6 rhetoriauH, reeponde quod te rogo.** 
" £i asseri iandes ago {ego f) cum votis me multatis meis, quodl 
PrsBter spem quern vellem audieham : hoo mihi Ennius." 

(Colax N»vii.) 
" Ex Protecto N«vii. Diomedes, in patio : 
Populus patxt : tu patias mode. 
Ex Tarentilla N»vii. Sosipater in quanti : 
QnsB ego in theatro hie meis probavi plausibas, 
Ea non andere qoemquam regem rumpere, 
Quanto libeitatem ha&c hie snperat servitos absoluU.'' 

OeUius, vi. 8. 
For some important fragments of the immediate successor of Ennius 
and NfBYius, see Appendix XXIX. 
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same, perhaps, who organized the Roman velites. He did 
not horrow the Greek metre; it was in old Saturnine verse 
that he attacked, in turn, the Claudii, the Metelli, and 
even the Scipios. The few fragments which remain of 
him are full of cutting allusions to the tyranny of the 
nobles, to the servility of their creatures. Come, suffer 
vnth a good grace ; the people suffer weU, What^ that 
which I approve, that which I applaud in the theatre, may 
not freely offend our hings of the senate ! Oh, tyranny 
here dominates liberty! The Metelli are bom consuls 
of Rome. A pun upon the word Metellus, which sig- 
nifies porter, upon the incapacity of that powerful family, 
and upon its numerous consulates. The Metelli were 
ai^SPT? And answered by a verse in the same measure: 
The MetelU are bom to punish you. They did not 
stop there; they threw Nsevius into prison. The incor- 
rigible poet was so little intimidated, that he composed 
here two comedies, and did not fear to attack the Scipios: 
" He, whose arm whilome performed such marvellous ex- 
ploits; whose name is stiU so glorified, who alone is great 
in the eves of nations, he is seen led, giddy youth, by his 
father, nrom the house of his dear, lightly clad, with but 
a cloak on, so airy and gay is he." The sneer was the 
more cutting, that Scipio, now an old man, was carrying 
on an intrigue in his own house with a slave, whose polite 
husband's connivance concealed this domestic sc%ndal.' 

The Scipios appealed to the atrocious law of the Twelve 
tables, which condemned to death the author of defamatory 
verses. Fortunately for the poet, the tribunes interfered. 
But he nevertheless underwent the disgrace of a sort of 
public exposure, and was exiled to Africa. A poet of the 
following century, who prudently contentexl himself with 
satirizing vices in general, the comic dramatist, Plautus, 
has painted the melancholy figure of the poor Campanian, 
nailed to a column, with two guards who never quit him 
day or night.^ Naevius, leaving Italy for ever, made 

^ Val. Max. vi. 6. According to Valerias of Andum, one of the most 
ancient of the historians of Rome, the famous anecdote of the conti- 
nence of Seipio is fiotitious ; he did not return the virgin to her rela- 
tions.-^Gell. vi. 8. 

> In the MUes Glorioms, y. 211. 
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her his adieu in an epitaph worthy of Catullus, which he 
composed himself, and in which he deplores his own ruin 
with that of Italian originality. For immortals to weep for 
mortals were unworthy of them. Otherwise^ tlie goddesses 
of song would weep Kcbvvus the poet. Ncevius once 
added to the tret^sures of Pluto, they no longer knew at 
Rome what it was to speak the Latin language. The 
people, however, retained a favourable recollection of the 
courageous enemy of the nobles. They gave the name of 
Naevius to a gate of Rome;^ and a hundred and fifty 
years after, Horace, with all his contempt for the ancient 
literature of his country, was obliged to say: " As for 
Naevius, we do not read him; we know him; he is, as of 
yesterday, in every memory." 

The base victory of the nobles over Naevius did not 
preserve them from more serious attacks. At this epoch 
of the glory and omnipotence of the Scipios, a patrician, 
of the still popular family of the Valerii, Valerius Flaccus, 
brought from Tusculum, and established in his own house 
at Rome, a young Italian of singularly energetic charac- 
ter, tried courage, and biting eloquence. He was a red 
haired man, with blue eyes, a barbaiian aspect, and a look 
which defied friend and foe. His family name was 
Porcius (the swineherd). But he was so acute in his 
childhood, that he was called Cato ( CatuSy wise). At seven- 
teen, he had served against Hannibal. Since then, he had 
cultivated a farm adjoining that of the old Manius Curius, 
the conqueror of the Samnites. In the morning, he went 
as an advocate to plead in the little towns near Tusculum. 
Then he returned, stripped himself naked, laboured with 
his slaves, ate with them, and drank, like them, water, 
vinegar, or thin wine. Yet he was not a gentle master. 
" The father of a family,'* says he, in his book on agri- 
culture, " ought to sell his old carts, old iron, and old 
slaves."^ 



1 Varro dc Ling, Lat. iv. 45. He died at Utica, towards the close 
of the Punic wars. Yet see Cicero, Brut,, c. 15. As to the lives of 
Ennius and NfBvios, see Blum, £inleitung, &c. 

' Cato, de re rust. " Let the father of a family sell oil, if it fetch a 
good price, and what he does ixot require of wine and com. Let him 
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Established at Borne by Valerius, supported by Fabius, 
lie became successively tribune of a legion, quasstor, prsstor, 
and finally consul and censor with his old patron. 

Deputed into Spain as a prastor, he began by sending back 
the commissaries, declaring that war should support war. 
In three hundred days, he took four hundred towns or 
villages^ which he immediately caused to be dismantled. 
He brought an immense sum to the public treasury, and, 
at the moment of re-embarking, sold his war-horse to 
spare the republic the expense of its freight. Throughout 
the expedition, he had always marched on foot, with a 



seU his oxen, calves, lambs, wool, hides, old cwts, old iron, the old 
•lave, the siek slave, and all that he can sell : the father of a family 
should be a seller, not a buyer." 

'* Nbthing could be better than to enrich oneself by commerce, if that 
means were less dangerous for to lend out money at usury, if that means 
were less dishonourable ; but the feeling of our ancestors on these points 
was snchythat by their laws they condemned the robber to restore twice the 
amount he had stolen, and the usurer to restore quadruple the amount 
he had lent. Whence we may judge how much mate unfavourably 
they regarded the usurer than the thief. When, on the other hand, 
they desired to express their opinion of a worthy man, they called him 
a good labourer, a good husbandman, which they deemed the highest 
praise they could confer. The merchant is a man of activity, and 
generally sldlftil in amassing, but I consider his calling a perilous one, 
and very liable to misfortune. Our husbandmen are they who give 
birth to the most courageous men, the most robust soldiers ; from their 
calling is derived the best ultimate profit, and at the same time the 
most secure, the least assailable ; and those who are engaged in it are 
least subject of aU men to ill thoughts." 

(" As to me,** observes Plutarch, ** I should never have the heart to 
sen the ox that had grown old in my service, still less my aged 
slave.") 

" As for the Greeks, son Marius, J will tell you what I observed at 
Athens. It may be well to glance at their art, but not to go deeply 
into it; 'tis the most wicked and obstinate race in the world, and, 
believe it as though the words of an oracle : whenever this nation intro- 
duces any of its arts amongst us, it corrupts us ; and it is even worse 
when it sends us its physicians. These wretches have sworn among 
themselves to exterminate, by the agency of medicine, all the barba- 
rians to the last man among them ; and they only seek the wages of 
their trade in order the more easily to gain our confidence, and kill us 
the more readily. They treat even us as barbarians, and insult us more 
contumeliously than the other nations. My son, I prohibit yon from 
liaving anything to do with pbysidans." 
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slave who carried his proTinoiiSy and wikom he assisted at 
times to prepare them. After having obtained the triumph, 
he went as a simple tribune to combat Antiochns in 
Greece. At Thermq>yl»^ the Boman general embraced 
Cato before the whole armj, declared that to him the 
victory was owing, and charged him to bear the news to 
Bome. 

So much vigom* and so much severity towards himself 
added a wonderfnl authority to the cynic harshness of 
his attacks upon the manners of the nobles. It was espe- 
cially against the Sdfnos that the Fabii and the Valerii 
seemed to have directed him, on his arrival at Home. 
In his qusestorship in Sicily, he blamed the expenditure 
of Airicanus, and his facility in imitating the Gredra. 
Scipio sent him back, saying, **I do not like So exact a 
quaestor.** 

The entire energy of Cato was needed to suppress the in- 
solence and tyranny of the great families who were closely 
united to oppress the people. Quintius Flaminiushad named 
Scipio ^ prince cf the senate. Two sons of Pbulus JBmi- 
lius had entered l^ adoption the families of the Scipios and 
the Fabii. Of the two daughters <^ the great Scipio, one 
married Sempronius Gracchus, the other Scipio Nascica. 
Thus, despite famOy hatrecb, all the aristocracy were linked 
together by marriages; this is what rendered the nobles 
so strong against justice, and placed them above the law. 
A son-in-law of Fabius having been accused of treason, 
his father-in-law, to absolve him, had only to say that he 
was innocent, since he still remained the son-in-law of 
Fabius. Scaums being accused, justified himself in the 
following manner; *^ Varins of Lucron accuses JEmilius 
Scauros of havii^ received presents to betray the repub- 
lic; udBmilius Scaurus declares that he is innocent; which 
of the two will yon believe?* The accuser of a MeteUus 
having placed before the eyes of the judges the documents 
which were to convict him of extortion, the whole tribu- 
nal turned away their eyes!^ Thus, nothing could check 
the audacity of these lungs, as the people styled them* 

' See Val. Max. ii. 10; iii. 8; iv. 1, 3; tiii. 1. 
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Africanus especially, whose statue had been placed in the 
sanctuary of Jupiter,^ and who had disdained a consulate 
for life, exercised a regular dictatorship. One day, when 
the quaBstors hesitated to violate the law by opening the 
public treasury, Scipio, then a private individual, took the 
keys and opened it himself.^ 

There was no longer a republic, if no one had the cou- 
rage to oppose the Scipios, and to insist upon their ren- 
dering an account, as citizens: Cato found an opportunity 
for doing this, after the war of Antiochus. (187.) Their 
conduct in this war had been more than suspicious. 
The two brothers had regulated the conditions of peace 
of their private authority. What sums, it was asked, 
did they bring from that rich Asia, what spoils from 
the successor of Alexander, the master of Antioch and 
Babylon? 

At the day of trial, Scipio did not deign to reply to 
the accusers, but he mounted ihe tribune, and said: ^^ Ko- 
mans, on this very day I conquered, in Africa, Hannibal 
and the Carthaginians. Follow me to the Capitol, to render 
thanks to the gods, and ask them ever to give you chiefs 
who resemble me." All followed him to the Capitol — 
people, judges, tribunes, accusers, and even the secreta- 
ries. He triumphed that day, not over Hannibal and 
Syphax, but over the majesty of the republic and the sanc- 
tity of the laws. 

Others state, that the lictors of the tribunes of the people, 
having laid their hands on the brother of Africanus, he 
took him from them, destroyed the order for his arrest, and 
said: ^' I shall not give an account of four millions of ses- 
terces, when I put two hundred millions into the treasury. 
For myself, I have only brought back the surname of 
Africanus." He then retired to a property he had at 
Litemum in Campania. His enemy, Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, then a tribune of the people, him- 
self prevented his being disturbed in his voluntary exile. 
He died there, and had this inscription placed on his 
tomb: " Ungrateful country; you do not even possess my 
bones !"5 

» See Val. Max. ii. 10'; iii. 8 ; iv. 1, 3 ; Ym. « Id. iii. 7. 

» Livy, xxxviii. 01, 87. 
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His enemies still pursued bim in the person of his bro- 
ther. The Petilii, tribunes of the people, others say M. 
or Q. Nagyius, (a relation of the poet?) again proposed an 
inquiry into the money received or extorted from An- 
tiochus. Cato supported the proposition, and it was con-* 
Terted into a law by the unanimous sufiitige of the thirty- 
five tribunes I The accused were condemned. The judg- 
ment set forth that *^L. Scipio,for granting an advantageous 
peace to king Antiochus, had received from him six thou- 
sand pounds of gold, and four hundred and eighty pounds 
of silver more than he had paid into the treasury; A. Hos- 
tilius, his lieutenant, eighty pounds of gold and four hun-* 
dred and three of silver; C. Furius, his qusestor, one hun- 
dred and thirty of gold, and two hundred of silver." Lu-» 
dus Scipio seemed absolved by his poverty* In his house 
they did not find the sum of money which he was con- 
denmed to pay. But the aristocracy nevertheless received 
a terrible blow. Cato, despite the efiTorts of the nobles, 
was soon raised to the censorship^ and charged to carry 
out these strict investigations, which no one could elude 
after the humiliation of the Scipios. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Beduction of Spain and the Qreek states — Perseus — ^Destruction of 
Corinth, of Carthage, and of Numantia, 189-134. 

At the moment when the old Italian genius struck in the 
Scipios the representatives of the manners and ideas of 
Greece,* those of the east, dangerous in another way, had 
introduced themselves silently into Home, and there com- 
menced that gradual but invincible conquest which was in 
the end to place them on the imperial throne. 
A Titus Sempronius Rutilius had proposed to his son- 

> Vol. Max. iii. 6 : " We see in the Capitol a statue of Lucius Scipio 
with the Greek mantle and sandal." 

a 
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in-law, of whom he was guardian, to initiate him into 
the mjBteries of the bacchanalia, which, from Etmria and 
Campania, had then passed to Bome. (166-4.) The 
young man having mentioned it to a conrtezan wh<»n he 
loved, she appeared struck with terror, and told him that 
apparently Ins father-in-law and his mother feared to 
rendor an account to him, and wished to make away with 
him. He Uxk refuge with one of his aunts, who informed 
the consul of the whole affiur. The courtezan, on being 
interrogated, denied all at first, fearing the vengeance A 
the initiated. She then confessed. These bacchanalia 
were a frantic worship of life and death, amm^ the rites 
of which prostitution and murder held a place. Those 
who refused to participate in infamy, were sdzed by a 
machine and thrown into deep caves. Men and women 
mingled promiscuously together in the darkness, then 
rushed furiously to the Tiber, and plunged into it burn- 
ing torches, which blazed on leaving the water, symbol 
of the impotence of death against the inextinguishable 
light of universal life. 

A close inquiry soon discovered that, in the single city 
of Rome, seven thousand persons had shared in these 
horrors. Guards were stationed everywhere at night, 
and an investigation made. A crowd of women, who 
were found among the culprits, were delivered to their 
parents to be executed in their own houses. From Bome 
the terror spread over Italy. The consuls pursued their 
inquiries from town to town.^ 

This was not the first appearance of the oriental wor- 
ships in Bome. In the year 534 of Bome, the senate 

. ^ Val. Max. iL 3 ; Livy, xxr. i. : ** In proportion as the war was pro- 
tiacted, and the sentiments, no less than the dxcunstanoes of men 
fluctuated accordingly, events flowed prosperously or otherwise, the 
citizens were seized with such a passion for superstitious observances, 
and those for the most part introduced from foreign conntries, that either 
the people or the gods appeared to have nndergone a sudden change. 
And now the Roman rites were growing into disuse, not only in private, 
and within doorsj but in public slso ; in the Forum and Capitol there 
were crowds of women sacrificing, and offiering up prayers to the gods, 
in modes unusual in that country." Tacit. Annai. xv. 44 : " Rome, a 
city whither all things terrible and disgraceful flow from all quarters, 
as to a common receptacle, and are welcomed.** 



decreed tiie demolition of the tenses of Isis snd Senipi% 
and no one daring^ to laj bands upoii them, the ewml, 
L. Paulas .SmUiiis^ first stm^ ^e doom of ^le tem]!^ 
with an axe. In 614, the pvsetor C. Comelias His{»Hiis 
had drxven front Kome and Italj the Chaldaeui a»tn>- 
logers and the worshippers of Jupitor Sftbaziug; but ia 
the extreme dangers of the second Piuie war, the senate 
itself had set tibe example of calliog in strange gods. 
It had the black stone^ under the form of which C^bele 
was adore(^ broi^ht fr<»a Phrf gia to Rome. 

The Roman people ware not of a dutraeter that their 
manners conki be corrapted with impimitj. Hie foireigit 
rdigions led to debaQcherj; debauchery lored the 8eas<Hi- 
ing of blood and mnrder. The Roman race has erer 
been sensual and sanguinary. Debaudierj against nature 
and gladiatorial oombats found faronr in Rome at the 
aame time. A single fact will suffice. The brother of 
T. Quinliiis Fkmhnas had brought from Rome a bc^ 
whom he loved; the latter had reproached faim that he had 
saerifioed, to follow him, a fine eombot of gladiators; he 
r^retted, he said, that he had not yet seen a man die. 
Daring the request, they annovnced to Fkminius that a 
Gaulii^ ^ef had just delivered himself and family into 
his hands^ ^ Shall I recompense thee for the loss of the 
gladiators?^ said Flaminius to the young boy; he struck 
the Gaol on the head with his sword, and stretched him 
dead at his feet.^ 

The people, eorrupled as they already were, grew 
horrified at such atrocities. They resolved to give the 
disease the most severe physician, and, despite the opfXNSt- 
tion of the nobles, raised Cato to the censorship. He 
expelled Lucius Fhuninins from the senate^ completed the 
downfai of the Scipios by depriving Asiaticns of his 
house, laid taxes upon all articles of luxury, and carried 
his sermty so far as to d^rade a senator £ar having 
kissed his wife in the presence of his daughter. Alas! 
of what use this exaggerated respect to modesty, and these 
sumptuary laws, in a city full of the accomphces of the 
bacchanals. In one single year it was found that two 
hundred women had poisoned their husband to make way 

» Pint. Life «/ Cato, 

0.2 
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for other spouses.^ Cato himself, now an aged man, 
maintained an intercourse with a female slave, under the 
eyes of his son and daughter-in-law, and ended by marry- 
ing at eighty the daughter of one of his clients. He had 
quitted agriculture for usury, and enjoined the latter 
profession to his son. 

What must have been the policy of such a people? 
What their relations with foreign nations? Perfidious, 
unjust, atrocious; we should be sure of this, even had not 
the destruction of Macedonia and Greece, of Carthage 
and Numantia, expressly proved it. So long as Philip 
and Hannibal lived, the senate always dreaded an univer- 
sal confederation, and conciliated Antiochus, Eumenes, 
Rhodes, and Achaia. But the successes which Prusias 
owed to his guest Hannibal in his wars against Eumenes, 
at length decided the Romans to rid themselves of their 
uneasiness. Flaminius demanded of the king of Bythinia 
that Hannibal should be delivered up to him, and the old 
enemy of Rome only escaped by poisoning himself. The 
reassured senate then favoured Lycia against Rhodes, 
Sparta against the Achseans, and received against Philip 
the accusations of the Thessalonians, the Athamanians, 
the Perrhoebeans, of Eumenes, of the Thracians, the 
lUyrians, and the Athenians. The senate justly thought 
him guilty of having slain the inhabitants of Maronea, 
out of hatred to the Romans, their protectors; they passed 
upon him the insult of confronting him with his accusers, 
and ended by declaring to him that he owed the preserva- 
tion of his crown solely to his young son Demetrius, the 
friend of the Romans, among whom he had long resided 
as an hostage. Perseus, the eldest son of Philip, to whom 
the Romans desired to oppose their creature, accused Deme- 
trius,^ not without probability, of having sought to assas- 
sinate him, and had him condemned to death by a father 
who detested in him the friend and favourite of Rome. 

The unfortunate Philip, until his death, had his treaty 

1 The exact number was 170. Livy, vi. or vii. 
- Livy, zIt. 16. — He expelled the inhabitants of the great towns, more 
especially of the maritime towns, in order to people them with Thra- 
cians and other barbarians. He massacred the children of those whom 
he had slain.— Polyb. Extr. Const, Forph, 53* 
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with the Romans read to him twice a day. He could only 
prepare war, and leave it to his successor; his numerous 
injuries towards the neighbouring nations prevented their 
relying on him.* Perseus found the treasury full, the 
population augmented, and Thrace, that nursery of soldiers, 
partly conquered by his father. The Celts of the Danube, 
called in by Philip, were on their way towards Macedonia, 
and could thence pass into Italy. But Perseus very 
speedily found, from the exactions of the barbarians,^ that 
they would be scarcely less formidable to his states than 
the Romans themselves. He found himself in the position 
of the emperor Valens, when he imprudently threw open 
the empire to the tribes of the Goths. Perseus saw the 
danger, and preferred dispensing with these dangerous 
auxiliaries. His preparations, besides, were not yet com- 
pleted. To take the barbarians into his pay, was to 
<;ommence war. 

First, in order to gain time, he laid his crown at the 
feet of the senate, and declared that he would receive it 
from them alone. (178.) He regained Greece by his 
gentleness, clemency, and moderation. He gave his sister 
to Prusias, and himself married the daughter of the king 
of Syria, Seleucns. The senate of Carthage received his 
ambassadors in a temple at night. He tried, but in vain, 
to get assassinated at Delphi the cowardly Eumenes,^ who 
had betrayed him at Rome; when, instead^ he ought to 
have joined him. 

But such was the universal terror, that the infinite 
nations hostile to Rome only assisted Perseus with their 
good wishes. « Thrace and Blyria alone united their arms 
to those of Macedonia. There is no doubt that, had Per- 
seus endeavoured to transfer the scene of war to Greece, 
the Greeks, terrified by Rome, would have declared against 
him. He obtained their neutrality, and that was much. 

» Polyb. Extr, Const. Porph. 53. 

2 Each chief already demanded 1000 pieces of gold. — ^Plut. Z. of 
Paul. ^mil. 

3 Livy, xlii. 2. — Eumenes admits the courage and ability of Perseus. 
The story of the man of Brindes bribed by Perseus to poison all the 
Bomon generals who might pass through that place, is a puerile absnr- 

.dity. 
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Hie tyra&Bj of Rome, besideB, ima^md Um villi Hk 
hope of seemg tbem liirov themselves into his anus, as 
the Epixo4«s did. The Bamua smufled him with aego- 
lastioiifiy and for him, who knew die enocmoiis daagfpo- 
portion of loRseB, who saw himsdf alone, vindicating the 
libertjr of the world — who, in trath, felt hinself so near 
perishing, it was a great point to obtain delaj. Thas, 
when, in his first enooimter with the Boauuis, Perseus 
had killed two thousand two hmndred men, he waited 
for the news of this Tictorj to decide in his tvmiar Oar- 
thage, Pmsias, Antioehns, Hie Mtd^anB, or the Adaeans; 
b«t all remained motiod&less. (171.) 

Hie Boonas, having attacked hiaa mt onee from Thes- 
aaij, Hiraoe, and Hljria, were everjwlieio driven hmk^ 
aaod in one single engagenent lost aix dionsand men. 
It was the most sangmnarir defieat; they had svffered £ar 
forty years. And yet Perseus was obliged to divide his 
ftxpees. In this same campaign^ he gained a signal 
▼ietory over the Dardasuans, the etoraai enemies <^ 
Macedonia. 

Perwos has been aecnsed, dsabttess with reaaoo, of 
avarice in not paying the myriaBS the money he bad 
promised them. Yet it was not a few additioiial talents 
that wonld have interested ihe king of tlHsm barba- 
rians in « wjur m which his throne and his life were 
•t stake; nor wonid money have sufficed to overoome the 
terror with which the Eoman arms then inspired XSreeoe. 

In the following campaigns, the oonsnl Jldarcius, shut 
up in the defile of Tempe, only esci^d by a miraele the 
flhame of the Oazidine Fodks; he embaed iBfaoedonia od^ 
to leave it again Tery speedfly. Perseus thou^t himself 
Ga the point of reaping the frait 4Sfi his i^ilfol tactiea. 
Pk^nsias, Enrnfnes, and the SUbodians indined towands 
him; but instead cf aiding him, they contented thems^v^e^ 
with interfering by embassies, which were received at 
Borne with the most magnificent contempt.^ As to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, he hoped to profit by the time the 
Romans ware thus occupied, to take possession of Eg3rpt. 
Perseus thus remained ahme. 

1 Livy, xliv. xIt. 
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Some then thought it better to hasten the termination 
of a war, the prolongation of which might inspire the 
petty kings of Asia Minor with the idea that thej held 
the balance between her and Macedonia. Thej sent 
against Perseoa one hundred thousand men, and old 
Panlus ^milius, who had so gloriously carried on the 
difficult wars of Spain and Ldgoria. The people, to 
whom he had made himself odious by his haughtiness, had 
relnsed him the consulate, and did not employ him for 
some time. Paulus iBmilius declared that, chosen from 
neceBsity, he was under obligation to no one, and de- 
manded that the people should not interfere in the war. 
He forced the passage of Olympus, by occupying the 
heights above those which the troops of Perseus held, and 
found the latter encamped in the plains beyond. (168.) 
Although warned of the attack of the Romans, the king 
of Macedonia contented himself with sending troops to 
the defiles, and would not quit a spot adapted for his 
phalanx. Paulus .SImilius was seized with admiration 
on beholding the camp of Perseus; he would not, as 
his officers intreated, commence the combat at once; 
an eclipse terrified tiie army, and the gods long re- 
vised ^e presages fayourable to the attack. At first, 
nothing arrested the impetuosity of the phalanx: *^ that 
monstrous beast," as Plutarch calls it, ** bristling at all 
points." Paulus ^milius for an instant thought him- 
self conquered, and tore off his coat of mail. But the 
idea suddenly occurred to him to charge in peloton. The 
pressure thus becoming unequal, the phalanx could no 
longer retain, its lines; it presented spaces, apertures, 
by which the Ramans entered, and proceeded to the demo- 
lition of that mass which had lost its unily.^ Yet Mace- 
donia was not unworthy of herself in her last day; of 
forty-four tiiousand men, eleven thousand were sur- 
rounded and taken, and twenty thousand fought to 
the death. Perseus, whom the Romans sought to dis- 
honour, after having destroyed him, had be^ wounded 
the evening before; he, however, threw himself without a 
cuirass into the midst of his phalanx, and there received a 
wound. 

VHutaroh, Life of Paul, Mm, 
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As he re-entered Pydna, two of his treasurers, abus- 
ing his misfortune, dared to speak reproachfully to th&r 
master; he poniarded them. In two days, Macedonia 
yielded hersdf up to the conqueror, and Perseus found an 
asylum only in the temple of Samothrace. Neither pro* 
mises nor menaces could draw him from it; but a traitor 
succeeded in depriving him of his children; this last blow 
broke his heart, and he came to yield himself, as the wild 
beast which has had its little ones taken from it. Harshly 
repulsed by his conqueror, whose knees he embraced, li^ 
implored him at least to spare him the horror of being 
dragged behind his car in the midst of the insults of the 
Roman populace. " That is in thy power," answered the 
Soman, coldly. He, however, endeavoured, by kind treat- 
ment, to attach the captive to life, and to preserve for his 
triumph its greatest ornament. 

Macedonia and lUyria, divided into several provinces, 
among which all alliance was forbidden, even by marriage, 
received a mock liberty which suppressed them as nations* 
Their most distinguished citizens, all those of the Grreek 
towns which had struggled against the agents of Rome, 
were sent into Italy, there to await a trial, which was 
n^ver granted them. At the same time, Faulus JEmi* 
lius cdebrated games, at which weeping Greece was 
obliged to appear. Then, by order of the senate, he passed 
into Epirus, declared to the inhabitants that they should 
enjoy the same liberty as the Macedonians, made them 
bring their gold and silver to the treasury, and then sold 
them as slaves, to the number of an hundred and fifty 
thousand. Their seventy towns were razed to the ground. 

The triumph of Paulus ^milius, the most splendid 
which had been seen, lasted three days. On the first, 
there was a procession of pictures and colossal statues, 
borne upon two hundred and fifty chariots. On the 
second, of the trophies of arms and three thousand men 
<;arrying the coined silver and the silver vases; on the 
third, the gold vases, the gold money, and four hundred 
crowns of gold, given by the towns. Then an hundred 
jBind twenty bulls, and the true victim, the unfortunate 
Perseus, dressed in black, and surrounded by his friends 
in chains, who, says the historian^ " wept only for him." 
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But what almost broke their hearts, was to see his three 
children, two sons and a daughter. Those who conducted 
them taught them to extend their little hands towards the 
people, to implore their pity. The proud conqueror, who 
boasted of having, in fifteen days, overthrown the throne 
of Alexander, was not, however, more happy than his 
captive. He had lost one of his sons five days before the 
triumph; he lost another three days after. His other two 
children had passed by adoption into strange families. 

The kings of Thrace and Illyria adorned the triumph 
of the praetor Anicius. The king of Macedonia languished 
two years in a dungeon, in which his gaolers caused him, 
they say, to die of want of sleep. The only son who sur- 
vived him gained his livelihood by following the trade 
of a turner, and attained the rank of scribe to the magis- 
trates in the town of Alba. 

Into what an agony of terror the fall of Perseus threw 
all the kings of the earth, can hardly be imagined. The 
king of Syria, Antiochus the Illustrious, had then nearly 
conquered Egypt; Popilius Laenas ordered him, in the 
name of the senate, to abandon his conquest. Antiochus 
would have deliberated; then Popilius traced a circle 
around the king with a rod which he held in his hand. 
" Before leaving this circle," said he, ^^ answer the senate." 
Antiochus promised to obey, and went out of Egypt. Po- 
pilius divided between the two brothers, Philometor and 
Physcon, the kingdom which belonged only to the eldest* 

Humble and flattering ambassadors flocked to the 
senate. The son of Massinissa came to speak in his 
father's name: ^' Two things have afflicted the king of 
Numidia; the senate -sent ambassadors to demand from 
him aid, which they had a right to demand, and reim- 
bursed him the price of the wheat furnished. He has not 
forgotten that he owes his crown to the Roman people; 
content with the simple interest, he knows that the pro- 
perty remains to the giver." 

Then Prusias arrived, his head shaved, and wearing 
the dress and rags of a freed slave. He prostrated himself 
upon the threshold, saying, '* I salute you, saviours, gods;" 
and again: ^* You behold one of your freedmen, ready to 
execute your orders." Eumenes and the Bhodians were 
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sHUmore oompromised. The senate offisred the crown 
to the brother of Eumenes, and left him his kingdom onlj 
to giye him time to weaken himself hj the incursions 
of the GalAtes. The Rhodians were only pres^ved from 
the treatment of Epims by the interference of dato. This 
strong-minded man iock an interest in a free people who, 
after all, had onlj wished to presenre their liberty; he 
harshly reprimanded the tyrannical pride of the senate, and 
restored them to moderation by goading the uneasy con- 
science of those whom he had made to tremUe under his 
censorship. '*I can plainly see,'' said he, ^the Bhodians did 
not wish us to conquer Perseus. Many othar nations did 
not wish it; they think that if we have no longer any one 
to fear, they will be reduced to servitude; and yet they haye 
not seconded the king of Macedonia. See how much 
more wary we are in the management of our private 
affairs. If we saw one of our interests in the slightest 
danger, we should shrink from no means of preventing the 
evil . . . The Rhodians, th^ say, have desired to be- 
come our enemies; but is it just to punish a simple wish? 
Would it not be an nnjust law which shonld say: If any 
one wiahes to have more than fire hundred acres of land, 
let him pay a fine; and let him also be fined who wishes 
to have so many heads of cattle. W^dU, wetmsA to violate 
the law in that, and we do it with impunity. . . . ^ti^ 
they say again, ^ JRhodians are proud, kaugtkty. It is 
a serious reproach; I should not like my children to ad- 
dress such to me. However, even if the Bhodians are 
proud, what matters it to us? Should we be angry that 
any are more proud than ourselves P* It was also by 
assuming this bitter language, that, at the end of seyenteen 
years, he obtained the liberty of the Achasans, who were 
detained in Italy nnder a pretext of awaiting their triaL 
The senate long deliberated whether they should at length 
permit them to return to tiieir country. '^One would 
say," said Cato, " that we have nothing else to do but to 
deliberate as to whether two or three decrepit Greeks 
shall be buried by our grave-diggers or by those of their 
own country." This barbarous pleasantry gained the 
cause of humanity. 

A Greek, a friend of the Romans, has coldly recounted 
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throogh what persecutioDS, humilklkMis and outrages VLoior- 
tonate G-reece passed to amve at her ruin; for my part, I 
hsLTe not ibe coarse to do so. It is, pefiiaps, a ciirio]i& 
spectacle to see how the siost ing^ibits o^ nations diluted, 
inch by inch, their liberty and existence against the for- 
nudabie power which conld have destroyed her by a single 
breathy hut it is, also, too painful to see the weak atmggle 
so long beneath the powerful, who crash them, and who 
are anti»ed by their agony. What could the tactics and 
coorage of Phikpoemen effect against the conquerors of 
Carthage ? A pleasantry of Flaminius upon the figure of 
the Achasan hero characterizes the Adiasan league itself-^ 
<' Beauiifid iegSj beauttfmi head^ but no body /"^ 

Philopoemen did not dissimulate to himsdf the weakness 
<if his country, and the fate which threatened her. ^^ Ah! 
my friend^ he said sadly to an orator, who had sold 
himself to the Bomans, *^art tkou so dedfcus to aer 
the kut daifs of Greece ?" Sparta was taken from the 
Ael&seans, and they were also deprived of Messene. After 
the rain of Perseus, a thousand <^ them were trans- 
ported to Borne; but when, at the end of seventeen yearai, 
those who still lived returned to their country, they oould 
not ealmly witness her d^;radation. It was the time in 
which a true or false son of Perseus raised Macedonia, 
defeated the Soman generals, and advanced as £uraa 
Thessaly. Thd Aehaeans wished to profit by this move- 
ment to destroy Sparta, which had been raised against 
them by the intrigues of Borne. M^dlus, the conqueror 
of Macedonia, s^it to them at Conntii to s^, that from 
that moment Corinth, Sparta, Argos, H^aclea, and Ordio- 
meoe, ceased to form part <^ the Achaean league. The in- 
dignation <^ tl^ peo^ was so great that they massacred all 
the I<acedff«nonians who were then in Corinth; the Boman 
eommiaffioner^ had only just time to fiy« llie deputies 
who were sent by MeteUus to amuse them again, were^ 

» Pint L. of Thilop, The life of this general was not altogether 
without reproach. He put a great many people to death at Sparta. 
KiilopQemen did not instcmthf obey the Romans, as Aristenes did. If 
the thing were contrary to treaty, he said, he would hare Aem make 
recourse to remoBBtranees, then to prayers, and, if all fitted, twen. 
in obeying, to call the gods to witness that they obeyed unwil- 
lingly. 
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flent back with ignominy; and the Achaean league, deter- 
mined to perish gloriously, dared to declare war against 
Rome. The Boeotians and the people of Chalcis were 
the only states who would share the ruin of the Achaeans. 
Defeated in Locris, the confederates continued firm at 
the Isthmus, at Leucopetra. In this last and solemn battle 
of liberty, the Greeks placed their women and children on 
the heights, to see them die; it is not necessary to add 
that Roman tactics were triumphant. Greece was van- 
quished : who will dare to say that she was destined to fall 
without combating ? 

The barbarian Mummius took the beautiful city of 
Corinth (146), sold the inhabitants, burnt the town, and 
laid his ignoble hand upon the pictures of Apelles and the 
statues of Phidias. The stupid conqueror, seeing the king 
of Pergamus offer a hundred talents for a picture; " There 
must be some magic virtue in this canvass,*' said he, and 
he sent it to Rome. " Take care," he said to the men who 
undertook to transport this chef-d'oeuvre into Italy: "take 
care not to spoil them; if you do, you shall be condemned 
to repaint them." 

It was before such a man that the traitors who had sold 
Greece solemnly denounced the statues of the heroes of 
liberty, of Aratus and Philopoemen. I am grieved that 
there was one Greek found to defend them, and that the 
conqueror was spared this shame. The cold and cautious 
Polybius, the client of the Scipios,^ gained honour at little 
cost, by speaking for these illustrious deceased, who pro- 
bably would not have desired to justify their opposition to 
the interests of Rome. 

The same year in which Greece and Macedonia became 
Roman provinces, the ancient rival of Rome also fell: 146 
years before our era, Carthage and Corinth were ruined. 
Numantia followed them closely. The Romans, finding the 
'enemies whom they had until then treated with caution, 
sufficiently weakened, no longer contented themselves with 

1 He is quite the Comines of antiquity. Certainly an historian of 
:great power, and, for the most part, of much judgment, but not to be 
depended upon in his views of the internal history of Borne. Therein 
lie has materially misled both MachiaTelli and Montesquieu. 
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being the arbiters of nations; thej wished to become 
their absolute masters. 

B7 the treaty which terminated the second Punic war^ 
Bome had bound Carthage, had attached to her a vampire 
to suck her blood until she sank exhausted; I speak of the 
restless and ferocious Massinissa, who lived a century, to 
the utter despair of the Carthaginians. This barbarian, at 
the age of eighty and ninety years, remained night and 
day on horseback,^ eager for the ruin of his disarmed 
neighbours. He deprived them of a province in 199,. 
of another in 193, and a third in 182. The Carthaginians 
extended their supplicating hands towards the Romans. 
Eome sent them, at the first supplication, Scipio Africa^ 
nus, who witnessed the injustice and would not stop iU 
In 181, Bome guaranteed the Carthaginian territory; and. 
some years after, she allowed Numidia to seize a province 
and seventy towns and villages. Carthage then implored 
the senate to decide at once what she was to lose, or, if 
it would not protect her as an ally, to defend her as a 
subject* The Romans, who then feared that she might 
unite herself to Perseus (172), affected a generous indig- 
nation against Massinissa. Cato was sent to Africa, but 
he proved himself so partial that the Carthaginians refused 
to accept his arbitration. This harsh and vindictive man 
never forgave them. In traversing their country, he had 
remarked the extraordinary augmentation of the riches and 
population. He feared, or appeared to fear, that Carthage 
would become terrible to the Romans. On his return, he 
let fall from his robe some Lybian figs; and as their 
beauty was admired, '^ The earth which produces them," 
said he, " is but three days' journey from Rome." From 
that time he pronounced no speech which did not end 
with these words, " and moreover, I think it is necessary 
to destroy Carthage." 

The occasion soon arrived. Three factions tore this un- 
happy city: the Roman, the Numidian, of which the 
chief was Hannibal the Sparrow, (the coward ?) and the 
party of the patriots, at the head of which was Hamilcar, 
the Samnite (the enemy of Rome?) The latter having 

* Appian; Warn of Africa and Spain, 
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4nieoeeded in dririog oat the MMwssinitcg, the Nnrnktim 
attacked the Carthaginians, who at length lost aU p«tience» 
and took i^ arms. But he smrrounded them, foo^it them, 
and destrojed fifi^-eight thonsand of their men. Rome 
had sent deputies to Maasiasina to hoj elqihants. Their 
secret ordera were to impose peaee if Massiflaina was cm- 
quered, and to allow the war to continue if he was the 
eonqnerar. One of these Bomans, the young Scipio^ who 
was one day to destroy Carthage, witnessed s^ from an ad- 
^joining hil^ and enjoyed the batde, as he said to himself^ 
** Uke Jupiter fnxn Moont Ida." 

. The defeated patriots were in their torn driven from 
Carthage, and Rome decUured that she woold punish this 
city for having Tic^ted the treaty. Vainly die Cartha- 
ginians demanded what satisfaction was demanded of them: 
'^ Yon ought to know," answered the senate, without further 
ezpknation. As soon as treason had phoed Utica in 
the hands of the Romans^ they hegan. 

The announcement of war went with the fleet and 
eighty-four thousand mean no peace if they did not 
send three hundred hostages; at this price, they m^ht 
preserre their knrs and ^eir city. The hosti^ea de- 
livered, they demanded their arms ; they hrought two 
thonsand machines, and two hundred thoosand complete 
sets of armour. Then the consul announced to them tlie 
decree of the senate: ^ They shall reside more than three 
leagues from the sea, and dieir town shall be entirely 
destroyed.'' The senate had promised to respect the cUy, 
that is to say, the citizens^ but not the iowm. 

This unworthy equivocation restored to the Cartha- 
ginians rage and strength. To banish them from the ae% 
was to deprive them of commerce and even of life. They 
caUed their slaves to liberty. They fabricated arms with 
all the metal they had left : a hundred bucklers a day, 
three hundred swords, five hundred lances, and a thousand 
darts. The women cut off their long hair to make cords 
for the machines of war. 

The consols were repulsed in two assaults^ the army 
desolated by the plague, and their fleet burned. The 
Carthaginians, like the devoted in the modem Mussulman 
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armies^ swam naked to the Tessels and machines to bom 
them. Near the town, a new Carthage was formed, to 
which the Africans flocked daily. The Roman army thrice 
ran the risk of being exterminated. 

ThejoungSdpio ^milianos, theson of PanluSw^^ilioSy 
adopted bj the son of the great Scipio, who, a simple 
tribune, had saved the armj in one of these encounters, 
demanded the edUeship; the people raised him to the con- 
sulate. He returned in time to save the perishing consul^ 
isolated Carthage £rom the continent by a wall, and from 
the sea by a prodigious dyke. Bot the Carthaginians 
executed a still more wonderful work : men, women, and 
children, all of them {ihej then amounted to seven hun- 
dred thousand) silently pierced through the rock another 
entrance to their port, and brought against the astcmished 
Bomans a fleet constructed widi the wood of their de- 
molished houses. Scipio defeated this flee^ and sur- 
rounded it, by establishing upon the sea-shore machines 
which swept the passage. He took the new town which 
was raised in the defence of the old one. The latter 
was dying with hunger, but did not yet think of sur- 
rendering. Scipio at length forced the entrance of Car- 
thage ; but the Cartha^nians defended the three pas- 
sages which led to it ; they threw bridges from roof to 
roof. The narrow streets were soon choked up with, 
bodies ; the soldiers could only advance by clearing the 
passage with forks, and casting the dying and dead into 
the ditches. This combat lasted from house to house for 
nx days and six nights. Fifty thousand men who occupied 
the citadel demanded and obtained their lives. The de- 
serters still occupied the temple of JElsculapius, knowing 
well that there was no pardon for them. In vain Scipio 
showed them, prosfarate at his feet, the cowardly Asdrubal, 
the general of the Carthaginians. His wife, who re- 
mained with the last defenders of Carthage, mounted to the 
summit of the temple, dressed in her most magniflcent 
robes, pronounced an imprecation on her unworthy 
husband, stabbed her children, and threw herself with 
them into the flames. 

It is said that, at the sight of this dreadful ruin, Scipio 
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could not refrain from shedding a tear; not over Carthage, 
but for Rome, and repeated this verse of Homer : 

" And Troy shall also behold her fatal day.*' 

In spite of the imprecations of the Romans against 
those who should inhabit the place which Carthage had 
occupied, she rose again under Augustus. Caius Grac- 
chus had there marked out the foundation of a colony. 
But the wolves during the night removed the posts 
which marked the limits ; and the senate would not allow 
the project to be executed. 

It was again the friend of Polybius, Scipio ^mUianus, 
whom the senate charged to ruin Numantia after Carthage. 
This elegant and poHshed man, clever tactician, and un- 
merciful general, was then the executioner of the ven- 
geance of Rome throughout the world. He reduced 
Carthage to a heap of ashes, condemned all the Italians 
taken there to be thrown to the lions, as he afterwards 
cut ofP the hands of the Spaniards. 

Let us return to the wars of Spain. 

The brilliant successes of Cato, who boasted of having 
taken four hundred towns (195), and of Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus (179), who had taken three hundred, had 
assured to the Romans, Spain, between the Ebro and the 
Pyrenees, old Castille with part of the new, and Aragon 
(Carpetans, Celtiberians, &c.) In uUerior Spain, they 
had subjected, by the aims of Scipio, Posthumus, and seve- 
ral others. (195 — 178.) Portugal, Leon, and Andalusia 
(Turdetans, Lusitanians,- and Yacceans). But the war 
was interminable. The Romans treated Spain as the 
Spaniards treated newly-discovered America. It seems 
as if in this beautiful country they beheld only its rich 
silver mines. The triumph wa» adjudged to him who 
should contribute the most ingots of silver to the public 
treasury. The senate left the proconsuls other means of 
enriching themselves. They seized the wheat of the in- 
habitants, taxed it at an enormous price, and starved the 
country. Such vexations would have irritated the most 
pacific men. Judge whether the Spaniards were people 
to bear them. 

This intrepid nation in which the women fought like 
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men, in which a dying man was never heard to sigh, 
might be beaten a hundred times, but never reduced to 
subjection. After a battle, they sent to say to the con- 
quering Bomans: " We will allow you to leave Spain on 
condition that you give to each of us a habit, a horse, 
and a sword." Prisoners it was impossible to make them. 
The Spaniards were the worst possible slaves. They 
murdered their masters, or, if they embarked them, they 
pierced the vessel, and sunk it. They constantly 
carried poison with them, that they might not survive a 
defeat. 

This interminable war, the prolongation of which dis- 
honoured all those who thought to have ended it, caused 
the Roman generals to adopt resolutions of the most 
atrocious peiddy; a LucuUus in Celtiberia, a Galba in 
Lusitania, offered fertile lands to the Spanish tribes whom 
they could not conquer, established them there, and thus 
dispersing them, were enabled to massacre them. Galba 
alone destroyed thirty thousand. (151.) 

He could not kiU all. One man had escaped, who 
revenged all the others. Viriathes was, like all the Lusi- 
tanians, a shepherd, a hunter, a brigand, one of those 
swift-footed men who make war their whole life, who alone 
knew their dark mountains (sierra marena\ their thickets, 
their narrow defiles, who knew how to keep always 
firm, sometimes dispersing in the day to reappear in the 
evening, and again vanishing, leaving mortal blows behind 
them, and bounding over the peaks and the edges of the 
mountains and precipices, like goats or chamois. 

He successively defeated ^\q praetors (149- 145), enclosed 
the consul Fabius Servilianus, in a defile, and forced him 
to draw up a treaty between the Roman nation and 
Firiat/tes. (141.) The senate ratified the treaty, and 
caused Viriathes to be assassinated during his sleep. This 
man was not the chief of an ordinary band. He had 
sought to unite the Lusitanians with the Celtiberians, 
as the only means of giving to Spain what she wanted to 
render her more powerful than Borne — ^unity. His death 
broke an alliance so dangerous to the Romans; the whole 
war of Celtiberia was concentrated in Numantia, the capital 
x)f the Arvaques. There the tribe of Belli had taken 

B 
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refuge, driven fi^om their town of Segfaga. Nnmuitia re^ 
fused to deUver them «py and daiiog ten jesia resisted evecj 
effort of the Bomaa power. (143-134.) This towB, de- 
fended by two riFers, dark Talleys, and deqp foreste, had, 
thej saj, onlj eight thoosand warriors. Bat prohaUy 
all the farave men of Spain eame in tiim to r^iew this 
heroic population. PompeiuB was obliged to treat with 
them. Marcias only escaped death by deiirering up faimadf 
and his army. Brutus and ^imiltiifl were forced by famine 
to raise the siege. Furis and Calpumios Piflo were not 
more fortunate; not one man at Rome would enlist to 
light against Spain. They were obliged to do this little 
Spanish town the honour to send against it the aeoond 
A&icanus, the destroyer <^ Carthage. Scipio brought 
into Spain .none but volunteers, frienda or dienta, 
fikt^r iX^Wf as he called them; in aH ibur thousand men. 
He commenced by a aerere reform of discipline; he re- 
modelled the eharaeter of the soldier by demanding immeDae 
work from him. He encamped and raised the camp, 
built waUs to destroy them, and gradually a^qsroadied 
Numantia. He finished by surrounding it with a circom- 
vallation of a league, and a contraraHation of two leagnea. 
Not far from these, he raised a wall of ten feet in hei^it 
by eight thick, with towers, and a ditch bristling with 
stakes. He closed the Douro^ which traTersed Numantia, 
with cables and beams armed with iron points. It was 
the first time that a town which did not reftne to fight 
was thus surrounded with lines. 

The most rahant of the Numantiana, Betogenes Garau- 
nius, so Appian calls him, forced a passage with some 
others, an^ an olive branch in his hand, ran to all the towns 
of the Arvaques to obtain he^ But these towns feared 
Scipio too much to afford him any assistance. Lutta alone 
appeared to interest herself in the fiUe of Numantia. 
Scipio surprised it^ and insisted that they should deliver 
four hundred of the inhabitants to him, whose hands he 
cut off. 

The Numanlians, now without hope, were reduced to 
the most horrible famine. They were obliged to eat eadi 
other. The sick went first; then the strong began to 
devour the weak. But on thia horrible diet, heart and 
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strength at length failed them. Not having been able 
to perish combating, thej delivered their arms, and de- 
manded a delay, saying they would destroy themselves. 
Scipio reserved fifty of them for his triumph. 

The submission of Macedonia, and the fall of Corinth, 
Carthage, and Numantia, brought the universe to the feet 
of Borne* 
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BOOK III. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE CITYJ 



CHAPTER I. 

Extinction of the poor plebeioDB, replaced in the UUage of the ground 
by slaves ; in the city by freedmen — Struggle of the rich men and 
the knights against the nobles — Tribunate nf the Gracchi, 133-121 
— The knights deprive the nobles of the judicial power. 

At the time when all the kings of the earth paid homage 
to the Boman people, represented by the senate, this people 
was rapidly becoming extinguished, consumed by the 
double action of eternal war, and of a devouring system 
of legislation; it was disappearing from Italy. The Roman, 
passing his life in camps, beyond the seas, rarely returned 
to visit his little field. He had,, in most cases, indeed, 
no land or shelter at all, nor any other domestic gods than 
the eagles of the legions. An exchange was becoming 
established between Italy and the provinces. Italy sent 
her children to die in distant lands, and received, in com- 
pensation, millions of slaves.^ 

Of these, some, attached to the soil, cultivated it, and 
soon enriched it with their ashes.^ Others, crowded in the 

' This third period is a reproduction of the first. The struggle 
between the nobles and the knights corresponds with that between the 
patricians and the plebeians ; the social war with the Samnite war, the 
war with the Transalpine GaulSj with that with the Cisalpine, Sj/lla 
is an Appius, Casar a ScipiOf &c. 

> See some ingenious ideas on this subject in K. Gomte's Traite de 
Legislation, iv. 

* We may be the less surprised at the rapid extinction of the slaves, 
when we recollect that they were treated not as persons but as things. 
In their definition of the word serviy Aulus Gellius and Cicero compre- 
hend horses and mules. 
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citj, devoted to the vices of a master, were often en- 
franchised by him, and became citizens.^ By degrees, 
the sons of the freedmen were alone in possession of the 
city, constituted the Roman people, and, under that name, 
gave laws to the world. In the time of the Gracchi, they 
almost exclusively filled the Forum. One day, when, by 
their clamours, they were interrupting Scipio JEmilianus, 
lie could not endure their insolence, and ventured to 
say to them: " Silence, spurious sons of Italy." And again: 
** Ay, clamour as ye will, ye whom I brought bound 
to Rome, will never make me fear, unbound though ye 
be now."2 The silence by which this terrible denunciation 
was followed, clearly proves it was merited. The freed- 
men feared lest, descending from the rostruni, the con- 
queror of Carthage and Nimiantia should recognise his 
African of Spanish captives, and discover under the toga 
the marks of the whip. 

Thus a new people succeeded to the absent or destroyed 
Soman people. Slaves took the place of masters, proudly 
occupied the Forum, and in their fantastic saturnalia 
governed, by their decrees, the Latins and the Italians, who 
filled the legions. It was soon no longer a question where 
were the plebeians of Rome. They had left their bones 
on every shore. Camps, urns, and immortal roads — ^these 
were all that remained of them. 

Would you know in what a state of misery and ex- 
haustion were the people, after the commencement of the 
war against Perseus?^ Read the speech of a centurion, 
who, like many others, had had recourse to the protection 
of the tribunes, that he might not serve beyond the time 

^ ETen these seldom left a family behind them. Indeed, the ordinary 
condition on which a master enfranchised his slave, was that he should 
neyer marry ; the object being that all the property the freedman should 
acquire might fall to his patron in the way of inheritance. Augustus, 
however, prohibited the exaction of this condition.— Dio. xlvii. 14. 

« Val. Max. vi. 2. Veil. Pat. ii. 2. 

* ** In comparison with the fleets of the first Punic war, in which aa 
many as seven hundred quinqueremes were engaged, those of the sue- 
eessors of Alexander, of the Median wars, and of the Peloponesian war, 
were insignificant. In these only triremes were employed. How hap- 
pened it that the Bomans, n^^ters of the world, could not equip larger 
fieets?"— Pdyb. i. 
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prescribed.^ At fil^, this valiaat eoldier had bat tbe 
produce of an acre of ground to support his numerous 
£eunil7. It is evident that the multitade of the poor 
legionaries subsbted entirelj on the distributions of money 
which were made on the occasion of each triumph. The 
majority had no longer any land; and when they had any, 
being always absent in the service of the state, they could 
not cultivate it The insufficient and precarious resource 
of the distributions rarely allowed them to marry and to 
bring up children. The centurion whom the senate thus 
caused to address the people^ was, doubtiesBy a rare ex- 
ample presented. 

Lidependently of the rapid consumption of men by war, 
the constitution of Rome sufficed to occasion, after a while, 
misery and depopulation. This constitution was, as we 
shall prove, a pure monied aristocracy. Now, in a monied 
aristocracy, without commerce or trade, that is, without 
tiie means of creating new riches, each individual seeks 

' " VHien the consul had said all that he thought proper, Spmioa li- 
gastinus, one of those who had appealed to the plebeian tiihones, le- 
guested permission finom the bonsnl and tribunes to speak a few words 
to the people ; and all having consented, he spoke, we are told, to this 
effect : ' Bomans, my name is Spurius Lignstinus ; I am of the Crustu- 
miman tribe, and of a family originally Sabine. My father left me one 
acre of land, azid a small cottage, in which I was bom and educated, 
and where I now dwell. As soon as J came to man's estate, my father 
married me to his brother's daughter, who brought nothing with her 
but independence and modesty ; except, indeed, a degree of frnitfnlness 
that woiUd have better suited a wealthier family. We hare she sons and 
two daughters; the latter are both married; of our sons, four are 
grown up to manhood, the other two are yet boys. I became a soldier 
in the consulate of Publius Sulpicius and Gains Aurelius. In the army 
which was sent over into Macedonia I served as a common soldier 
against Philip, two years ; and in the third year, Titus Quintius Flami- 
nius, in reward of my good conduct, gvre me the commuid of the tenth 
company of speaimen. When Philip and the Macedonians were sob- 
doed, and we were brought back to Italy and discharged, I immedialety 
went a volunteer, with the consul Marcus Poicina into Spain. That no 
one commander Uving was a more accurate observer, and Judge of merit, 
is well known to aU who have had experienee of. him, and of other 
generals, in a long course of service. This commander judged me de- 
serving of being set at the head of the first company of speaimen. A 
third time I entered a volunteer in the anny which was sent against the 
Italians and king Antiochns ; and Manius Acilius gave me the com- 
mand of the first company of first rank men. After Antiochns was 
driven out of the country, and the ^tolians were reduced, we were 
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wealth hy the ovfy meuis whi^ etn take the place of 
production — spoliatioik. The poor Hum becomes stili 
poorer, the rich still richer. The spoliatkni of foretgners 
maj §0T a time supersede the spoliatkm of the citixen; 
bat, sooner or later, the citizen must be nxmed, famished, 
IdUed by hunger, if he do not perish in battle. 

The old constitiitiQn d the patrician curies, where 
the fathers of the genie$y sole land-owners, sole judge* 
and poDtilb, assembled, lanee in hand, and alone formed 
the city, iia» first eonsthiiftion had periidied. A vaiB 
semblance of it was preserred out of re^>ect for the 
ai^iirs. The wills^ the laws made by the tribes, were 
confirmed by the eorieff. But then no one came to these 
assemblies. The thirty caries were represented by Hiirty 
Hctmrs. The teal power was in Ihe hand» of tiiie cen* 
tunes, timt is to say, the army of landowners. The 
ceBlmries, eon^posed oif an unequal immber of citizens, 
participated in tilie political povrer, in pioportioQ to tiieir 

brovglit lt0Bi« to Italy, where I serred'the twe sneeeedlngr Jtvtn ia 
ItgMBi tltat w«re laiaecl CBMuiily. I afterwards made twe eanpaigMi 
is J^pAiB ; Mie nmicr Q«ijaa» Fsiviiw FlaccHs, the otber under Tibe- 
rius Semprojiins Gracehasy praetoisk flaccua bioaght me with hia» 
among others, to attend his triumph, out of regard to our good servicea. 
It was at the particnlar revest of Tiberius (Gracchus dtat 1 went wdh 
him to his proTinee. Four times within a few jewn ma I Siat emMm- 
rian vi mf corps ; Ihirty4sw times 1 was honoised by my eommanders 
with presents iot good behaviour. I have received six civic crowns, I 
have fulfilled twenty-two years of service in the army, and I am upwards 
of fifty years of age. But, if I had neither served out atl my eampaigiiay 
nor was eakitle^ t» exenptiea es acccmnt of my age, yet, Pubfiua Lki- 
moB, aa I can aupfly yva with four soldiers insteafl of myself, 1 migia 
raaaanahlj expect to be dkeharged. But what I have said I wish yom 
to consider merely ae a state of my case ; as to offering anything as la 
excnse fh>m service, that is what I win never do, so long as any officer 
eidistiwg troops OaSt believe me fit <» it. What raak Ae military tri- 
bvnea may HbmiL I deserve, they themselvos eaa best detemine. Thai 
no one ia, the anay nu^ siuposs me in a. zealous discharge of duty, 1 
shall use my best endeavours : and that I have always acted on that 
principle, my commanders and my comrades can testily. And now, fellow- 
solders, yoti who assert your privilege of appeal, m you have never, \m. 
yowar youldiM d«|C8, dene any aet contrary to the diiections of tho 
magistvatea and (he senate, so will it be hi|^y becoming in you. to 
show yourselves obedient to their orders, and to think every post 
honourable in which you can act for the defence of the common- 
wedth.' "— Livy, xfif. 93. 
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wealth, and in inverse proportion to the number of their 
members. Thus, each century equally giving a vote, the 
numerous centuries, which were composed of a small 
number of rich men, had more votes than the last, in 
which the multitude of the poor were crowded together. 
The eighteen first centuries, comprising the rich, senators 
or others, had a right to serve in war on horseback; and, 
as in the ancient constitution the most noble in the city 
were designated by the weapon hitherto considered the 
most honourable, the lance {quir, lance, whence qtdrites), 
so, in the military and political organization of the cen- 
turies, the richest men of the city derived their name 
from their .service in the cavalry; they were called equites, 
horsemen^ knights. Those, however, amongst them, who 
were senators also, disdained this appellation, and left it. 
to the other rich men who had no political distinction. 

Below the centuruB^ composed of those who both paid and 
served in war, were the cerarii who only contributed their 
money. These had no vote. But their political position 
was scarcely worse than that of the citizens placed in the 
centuries of the poor. These, consulted last, and when 
the votes of the rest had decided the majority, were only 
appealed to as a matter of form, and for the most part, 
indeed, the men in authority did not take the trouble to 
collect their votes at all. 

The people had thought to escape this tyranny of 
wealth, by opposing to the comitia by centuries, the 
comitia by tribes, convoked and presided over by the 
tribunes. The augurs not being consulted in these 
assemblies, the rich could not dissipate them at will, in 
the name of those ancient superstitions which they had 
inherited from the patricians; but the rich pursued the 
poor into this asylum. Haised by the assemblies of the 
centuries to the functions of censors, they placed, every 
five years, the poor in the city tribes amongst those who 
voted last. Each tribe giving a single vote, without 
regard to the number of its members, the rich tribes 
formed, notwithstanding the small number of their mem- 
bers, more votes than those where the multitude of the 
poor was assembled. It was the same in the tribes as in 
the centuries. The radicalism of the system of the tribes. 
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was ideal. It was a consolation for the poor, but in reality, 
wealth gave power in all the assemblies of Rome. The 
masters of the state were the rich. Thej ruled the comitia, 
recruited the senate, and filled all the offices. Thej 
plundered the world in right of being consuls and prsBtors; 
as censors they plundered Italy, in adjudging to the rich, 
to the men of their order, the forming the domains of 
the state, to the prejudice of the poor, who had held them at 
the very low price of the old leases. Little by little 
these lands became the property of the rich tenant, and 
by the connivance of the censors he ceased to pay the 
rent of it to the state. 

** In their successive conquest of the various countries 
of Italy, the Romans were in the habit either of appro* 
priating absolutely a portion of the conquered territory, 
and of building towns upon it, or of establishing, in the 
already existing towns, a colony composed entirely of 
Roman citizens. These colonists served as garrisons to- 
secure the conquest. The portion of territory of which 
they became proprietors by the right of war, they forth- 
with distributed, if it was in good condition, among the 
settlers, or sold it, or let it out to farm, according ta 
circumstances; if, on the contrary, it had been devastated 
in the course of the war, which was often the case, they did 
not wait to portion it out by lot, but gave it over to any 
one who chose to undertake its cultivation on the con* 
dition of an annual return in kind; a tithe of the produce 
of arable lands, and a fifth of that of lands susceptible only 
of being planted* For pasture lands, they received a 
certain tribute of great and small cattle. Their object in. 
these arrangements was to multiply the Italian race, which 
they regarded as the fittest to carry on laborious industry, 
and at the same time to secure for themselves national 
auxiliaries. The contrary result, however, happened. 
The rich citizens monopolized the far larger portion of 
these uncultivated lands, and, after awhile, regarded them 
as their uncontrovertible property, and afterwards gradually 
acquired, by fair means or foul, the little holdings of their 
poor neighbours* The lands, and the flocks and herds 
upon them, were remitted to the care of slaves; the free* 
men, for the most part, were called away upon military 
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^erviee. TIdus agtin was yery adyftatageoas to the pro- 
pnetora, for the staveB, who were not required to bear 
BOOB, increased and multipiied infinitelj. The conseqaenee 
wai^ that the great men became verj ridi, and tibat the 
fliave population made vast progiess in the cotmtzy parts; 
while the free popnhition constantly diminished from phy- 
sical misery, exactions of every kind, and military service^ 
with which they were overwhelmed; even when ihey en- 
Joyed some rdaxation from military service, th^ eoold do 
nothing but languish in inaction, for aU the limd was in 
liie hands of tiie rich, who employed slaves in preference 
to free labourers. 

''This state of things excited the diseontent of the 
Boman people, for they saw that they were about to be 
left wholly without Italian auxiliaries^ and that their 
power would be endangered amidst so large a multitude of 
slaves. No remedy was devised, however, for this evil; 
it was felt to be mother easy, nor altogether just in itself, 
aibitnuily to despoil so many citizens of possessicms which 
they had enjoyed for so many years, and which they had, 
at great expense, improved, embellished, and built upon. 
In farmer times, the taribunes of the people had, with 
mudi diffieultf , effected the passing ci a law which pro- 
hibited any one persMi frran possessing more than 500 
acres of land, or more than 100 head of large and 50 
of snaU cattle. The same law also enjcnned the pro- 
prietors of lands to employ each a certain number of free- 
men, as overseers and bailiffs of their estates. This law 
was consecrated by an oath, and a fine was decreed against 
idl who should contravene it. The surplus of the 500 
acres that any one mi^t be found to possess, was to be 
sold at a low price to the poorer citizens; but neither the 
law nor the oath had been respeeted. Some dtizmts, to 
save appearances^ made a fraudukot transfer of their 
surplus lands to rdations of thdr own, but the majority 
wholly braved the law."^ 

The tax affected the small landowner in another manner. 
He acknowledged and submitted to the tax ^ full value of 
his property, rts mameipk, as the Romans called it, by which 
wasnnderstood land, house, sUves, beastsand bronze money* 

1 Appian, II. 604. 
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This heayj and yariable tax, ia which the uncertain 
produce of the seasons was not taken into account^ changed 
every five years. On the cimtrarj, the rich neither paid 
for the public hinds, which they enjoyed without the 
right of possession, nor for the r€$ nee numeipif which 
constituted a great part of their fortune, whilst they formed 
no portion of the possessions of the poor. The chief end 
of the laws of Gato, concerning articles of luxury, was, 
undoubtedly, to equalize taxation. 

Nevertheless, amongst the rich who composed the 
eighteen equestrian centuries, there was no unity of interest. 
Those amongst them who had entered the senate, and who 
had filled important offices, were distinguished by the name 
of nobles; and they endeavoured to exclude from the 
senate and from offices, the rich citizens or hnighii^ 
Since the end of the second Punic war, government situ- 
ations had become so lucrative, both in the distant missions 
of the consuls and praetors, and in the senate whither 
flowed the presents of kings, that the nobles disdained 
the slow profits of usury, and tried in this respect to 
repress the avidity of the knights. (193-2.) In compen* 
sation, they allowed them to usurp, or a4judged to ^em 
by means of the census, all the public estates whence they 
expelled the poor. As for the latter, they gave them, at 
first, some food to stifle their cries. In 201 and 196, an 
enormous quantity of wheat was sold to them at a low 
price. After each triumph (in 197, 196, 191, 189, 187, 
and 167,) bronze money was distributed to the soldiers. 
At the same time, lands were bestowed, colonies founded. 
The Roman soldiers profited by the wealth of which they 
despoiled the Italians who had declared in favour of Han* 
nibaL (201, 199.) Five colonies were founded in 197 in 
Campania and in Apulia; six in 194-3 in Lucania and in 
Brutium. In 192-190, new colonies in Italian Gaul; in 
189 took place the foundation of that of Bologna; in 181, 
of Pisaurum and Pollentia; in 1 83, of Parma and Modena; 
in 181, of GraviscflB, of Saturnia, and of Aquilea; Pisa 
in 180; of Lucca in 177. 

Towards the epoch of the war with Perseus, the twbks, 
seeing the world at their feet, no longer cared for the 
people. What mattered it to them whether they lived or 
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died? they would not be without slaves to cultivate their 
land. Besides, had not Cato, the great agriculturist, himself 
acknowledged, at the close of his life, that pastures were 
the best possessions? The hand of a free num was not ne- 
cessary to guide the flocks; a slave would suffice. The la- 
bourer, expelled from his land, could no longer remain 
there, even as a farmer. He took refuge in the town, and 
had to beg food from those who had expelled him. There, 
perhaps, he subsisted upon the bounty of the senate, or the 
gifts of the rich. He awaited the chance of a new colony; 
but the senate no longer granted wheat or lands, nor a 
single colony during a half century. What remained for 
the poor? Their vote : they sold it to the candidates. The 
latter could well pay for those consulates, those praetorships, 
which abandoned to them the riches of the kings. But the 
censors would not leave this resource to the poor. They 
crowded into the esquilinian tribes, with the freed men, 
fdl the citizens who had not land to the value of thirty 
thousand sesterces. Being banished to one of the last 
tribes, their vote was rarely necessary. Besides, the 
senate no longer deigned to consult the people; after the 
victory of Paulus ^milius, it alone decided upon war and 
peace. It substituted for the popular decisions four per- 
manent tribunals (qtuBstianesperpetua, 149- 144), composed 
of senators who understood criminal matters, and particu* 
larly the crimes of which senators could be guilty— cabal, 
exaction, and embezzlement of public money. The trial of 
the crimes was given to the criminals themselves. Thus 
the senate freed itself from the people. The poor citizen 
had had nothing but his vote on which to depend for subsist- 
ence: this was taken from him. He must die to give place 
to the freed men, with whom Rome was inundated. Such 
was the fate of the Roman citizen, and the Latin and 
Italian still envied him! 

The ancient system of Rome, which had constituted her 
strength and grandeur, was to grant to the towns privileges, 
more or less extensive, in proportion to their distance from 
the city. Thus, Rome was immediately surrounded by a 
girdle of municipal towns, invested with the right of suf- 
frage, and equal in privileges to Rome herself; these were 
the towns of the Sabines, and Tusculum, Lanuvium, 
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Aricia, Pedum, Nomentnm, Acerrse, CumaB, Ptivernumy 
to which were added (in 188) the towns of Fundi, For* 
miae, and Arpinum. Then came the municipal towns, 
without the right of suffirage, and the fifty colonies founded 
before the second Punic war, all (excepting three) in central 
Italy; twenty others were established from 197 to 177, 
but in a more distant situation. These colonies had each 
the freedom of the cityy but without the privilege which 
^ave it value: the right of suffrage. Below the municipal 
toums and the colonies^ were the Latins and Italians. The 
Italians preserved their laws, and were exempt from 
tribute. Despoiled of their most productive lands by 
the Roman colonies, we may say that they had paid the 
tribute beforehand. The Latins had, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of becoming Roman citizens, by leaving children 
to represent them in their native town, by filling there 
some magistracy, or by convicting a Roman magistrate 
of collusion. Is it necessary to say, that no one was 
bold enough to attempt to become a citizen by this last 
means? 

The Italian, the Latin, the colonist, the municipal without 
a vote, whose rights, more or less brilliant in appearance, 
were in reality reduced to supplying soldiers to the Roman 
army till the extinction of their population, all wished to 
become Romans. Every day this title became more ho- 
nourable; every day, tiie others changed in an inverse 
manner, and became more humiliating. In the fatal year 
of the defeat of Perseus (172), a consul for the first time 
commanded the allies of Prseneste to come to meet himi, 
and to prepare a lodging and horses for him. Another con- 
sul soon afterwards caused the magistrates of an allied town 
to be flogged, because the town to which they belonged 
had not provided him with provisions. A censor removed 
the roof of the most holy temple in Italy, that of Juno 
Lucina, to adorn one which he had built. At Ferentum, 
a praetor who wished to bathe in the public baths expelled 
every one from them; and for some negligence, caused 
one of the quaestors of the town to be flogged. At Tea* 
num, the wife of a consul ordered the first magistrate of 
the place to be treated in the same manner. A mere 
citizen, carried in a litter upon the shoulders of his slaves. 
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met a cowherd of Vennsiuin: Are y&u earring a dead 
body f said the rustic. This expression cost him his life. 
He expired xinder the cudgel.^ 

To escape from such tyraniij, each man tried to ap- 
proach Rome, and to estahlish himself diere, if possible. 
Thus, Borne exercised upon Italj a sort of absorption, 
tending, in a short time, to make a desert of the countrj, 
and overburden the city with an enonnoos population. 
Italy, baring been unable to destroy Rome, only thought 
of uniting herself to her, and stifled her in her embrace. 
The Latins alone being able to become Roman citizens, 
Latium was thronged with Italians, and Rome with the 
Latins. The Samnites and the Peligni, being unable to 
furnish their quota of troops, denounce the removal 
of four thousand of their families to the Latin town of 
Eragella. (177.) In the same year, the Latins declared, 

1 Cato, ofmd Anl. GelL Noct, Attic, z. d. — ''In that book, which is 
entitled, * Be Falsis Pngnis,' he thus complaiDed of Quintus Thermns : 
he said, ' that his proyisions had heen ill taken care of by the decemviri; 
he ordered their garments to be stripped off, and themselTes to be beaten 
with rods. The Brutiani sconrged the decemviri, and the eyes of many 
men beheld the fact Who can support this insult, this act of tynumj, 
this slavery ? No king had dared to do this ; and do you, who are men 
of honour, allow these things to be done towards honourable men, who 
are sprung from honourable parents ? Where sre the bonds of society ? 
where the faith of our ancestors ? that you have dazed to peipetrate 
these pcnnted injuries, tortures, blows, stripes, and pains, and butcheries, 
upon those whom, to our disgrace and insult, your own countrymen 
beheld, with many others ? But how great grief> how many groans, 
how many tears, how much lamentation, have I heard I Slaves do not 
easily brook injuries ; but what spirit do you think they possess, and 
ever while they live will possess, who are of illustrious descent and dis- 
tinguished virtue ?' " 

Tiber. Grac. apud Aul. Gell. ib. — " The consul lately came to Thea- 
num Sidicinum ; he said his wife wished to bathe in the men's bath. 
Marcus Marius confided it to the care of the queestor of Sidicinum, that 
they who were bathing should be sent away. The wife tells her hus- 
band that the baths were not given up to her soon enough, nor were they 
sufficiently clean. Immediately a post was fixed down in the market- 
place, and Marcus Marius, the most illustrious man of his city, was led 
to it; his garments were stripped off, and he was beaten with rods. 
When the inhabitants of Cales heard this, they passed a decree, that 
no one should presume to bathe when the Boman magistrates were 
there. At Ferentum also, our prstor, for a reason of the same sort, 
ordered the quaestors to be seized. One threw himself from the wall, 
the oCher was taken and scourged." 
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for the Beocmd time, that their towns and their viUages 
would he entirely deserted, on account of the emigration 
of their citizens to Eome. They made a feigned sale to 
a Boman of one of their children, who, bj emancipation, 
became a citizen. Servitude was a door bj which the 
aoTereign city might be entered. Since 187, Rome had 
driTen fron her bosom twehre llioasand Latin iSuniUes. 
In 1 72, another expnldoa diminished the population b j six* 
teen thousand inhabitants. 

Such was the situation of Italy. The extremities of the 
body became cold and Todd; all was carried to the heaii^ 
which became oppressed. The senatcn: rejected from the 
senate and public offices the new Mim, the knight, the rich 
man, and gave up to him, in compensation, the invasion 
of the land of tiie poor. The Roman repulsed the colonist 
from the sufi&age, the Latin from the city; the Latin, in 
his turn, expelled the Italian from Latium, and from the 
r^hts of the Latins. Rome had ruined independent 
Italy by her oolonks, in which she crowded the poor; then 
she ruined colonised Italy by the invasion of the rich, wh<^ 
everyvdiere bought, daimed, and usurped the lands, and 
had them cultrvated by siaves. 

^Besides, the knights were the farmers of the revenue^ 
men whose great rapaciousness increased the public cala« 
mities. Instead of giving to such as those the judicial 
power, they ought to hare been continually under the eye 
of the judges. Tliis we must say in commendation of the 
andent Frendi laws — that they have acted towards the offi- 
cers of the reyenue with as great a diffidence as would be 
observed between enemies. When the judiciary power at 
Rome was transferred to the publicans, there was then an 
end of all rirtue, poHty, laws, and government. 

*' Of this we fiai a very ingenious description in Bome 
fragments of Diodorus Siculus and Dio. * Mutius Seevola,* 
says Diodorus,^ ^wanted to revive the ancient manners 
and the laudable custom of sober and frugal living. For 
his predecessors having entered into a contract with the 
farmers of the revenue, who at that time were possessed 
of the judiciary power at Rome^ had infected the pro- 

1 Fragment of tbis author, book xzxvi. in the collection of Gonstan- 
tine PoiphyTogenitns, of virtues and vices. 
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vince with all manner of corruption. But Soevola made 
an example of the publicans, and imprisoned those bj 
whom others had been confined/ 

** Dio informs us,^ that Publius Butilius his lieutenant 
was equally obnozioas to the equestrian order, and that 
upon his return they accused him of having received 
some presents, and condemned him to a fine; upon which 
he immediately made a cession of his goods. His inno- 
cence appeared in this, that he was found to be worth a 
great deal less than what he was charged with having 
extorted, and he showed a just title to what he possessed: 
but he would not live any longer in the same city with 
^uch profligate wretches. 

*^ ^ The Italians, says Diodorus again, bought up whole 
droves of slaves in Sicily to till their lands, and to take 
care of their cattle, but refused them a necessary subsist- 
ence. These wretches were then forced to go and rob on 
the highways, armed with lances and clubs, covered with 
beasts' skins, and followed by large mastiffs. Thus the 
whole province was desolated, and the inhabitants could 
not call anything their own, but what was secured by 
fortresses. There was neither proconsul nor praetor that 
could or would oppose this disorder, or that presumed to 
punish these slaves, because they belonged to the knights, 
who at Rome were possessed of the judiciary power.' 
And yet this was one of the causes of the war of the 
slaves. But I shall add only one word more. A pro- 
fession deaf and inexorable, that can have no other view 
than lucre, that was constantly asking and never granting, 
4;hat impoverished the rich and increased even the misery 
of the poor — such a profession, I say, should never have 
been intrusted with the judiciary power at Rome."* 

The first war of the slaves broke out in Sicily, in the 
town of Enna. (138.) A Syrian slave of Apamea, who 

* Fragment of liis history, taken from the Extract of Virtues and 
Vices. 

* Fragment of book xxxir. in the Extract of Virtues and Vices, 

* Penes quos Romie turn judioia enmt, atque ex equestri ordine sole- 
Tent sortito jadices eligi in causa prsetorum et proconsiilum, qaibus poet 
fidministratam provinciam dies dicta erat. 

^ Montesquieu, Spirit •/ Laws^ p. 262. 
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was called Eunus, presumed to foretel future events ia 
the name of the goddess of Syria, and often happened 
to proy^ correct in his predictions.^ He had also ac- 
quired much consideration amongst the slaves by emitting 
flames from his mouth. A litde fu-e in a nut enabled 
him to perform this miracle. Eunus, amongst other pre- 
dictions, frequently foretold that he should be king. His 
future royalty was the subject of much amusement. 
Many persons summoned him to their festive meetings in 
order to make him speak, and gave him something to pur- 
chase his favour beforehand. What, however, did not 
prove quite so laughable was, that the prediction was 
realized. The slaves of a very cruel man named Damo* 
philus began the insurrection, and made the prophet their 
king. All the masters of slaves were killed. The insur-* 
gents only spared the daughter of Damophilus, who had 
ever shown herself merciful towards them. A Cilician 
who had roused the slaves in other parts of the country, 
submitted to Eunus, who soon found himself at the head 
of two hundred thousand slaves, and caused himself to 
be called king Antiochus. The rumour of the Sicilian 
revolt having spread, similar attempts occurred in Attica, 
Delos, Campania, and even in Rome. The generals sent 
against Eunus had been shamefully defeated, and for 
four years consecutively, four praetors were vanquished* 
The slaves had seized on several places. Eupilius at 
last besieged them in Tauromenium, a sea-port town, 
whence they might have opened communications with 
Italy. He reduced them to such a state of famine that 
they ate one another. One of them having betrayed the 
citadel, Bupilius seized on them all, and had them thrown 
down a precipice. There was similar treachery, attended 
with equal success, at Enna, notwithstanding the heroic 
bravery of Eunus's Cilician lieutenant, who was killed in 
a sally. The king of the slaves, who was not equally 
brave, took refuge in a cavern, where he was found with 
his cook, his baker, his bather, and his jester. (132,) 
Atrocious regulations kept, for the space of twenty-eight 

1 Diod. Frag, xxxiv. 
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years, the slaves in che<^, who were discouraged bj the ill 
success of this first revolt.' 



CONTIKUATIOlSr OF CHAFITK I. 
Tribuaate of the Gracchi, 133-T>1. 

If it had been possible for one man to find a remedjfw 
all these evils, to restore to the lower classes of" tire pet^Ie 
the lands and the love of labour they had lost, to put a 
stop to the tyranny of the senate and the cupidity of the 
knights, to arrest that flood of slaves coming from all 
parts of the world to spread over Italy and destr<^ its 
free population, if this had been possible for erne man, 
that man would have been the master and the benelketor 
of the empire. Laelius, and perhaps Seipio YKmiIiaBii%^ 
who shared all his views, had thought of this reform, 
but they perceived its impracticability, 9nd were wise 
enough to give it up. The Gracchi made the attempt, 
and thus lost their life, their honour, and even their 
virtue. 

Since the first Seipio Africanus had been so near to 
tyranny, an aim was marked out for tlie ambiticMi of 
the Eoman aristocracy. The patrician famiK<^ of the 
Scipios, and of the Appii, and the equestrian family of the 
Sempronii,^ although at first foes and rivals, had eoncluded 

* Cicero in Verreai. de SPu^pUc. c 3. — ^''All the pi:«»ti)mn edicts for- 
Had slaves to eaixy tmaa. Aa enoniiEOiiS boar was ^eu t« L. Domitiofi, 
pr»tor iu Sicily. Asto«ish«d at the size of the auiuiai he asked 
who had killed it. He was told the shepherd of a Sicilian. He sent 
for the man, who hastened to present himself, exp*efing })fuise and 
reward. Domltius asked him with what he kilted tW boar. The sieve 
replied : < With a spear J Wketeufoo. the prieter rutstuttith- ordexed him 
to be ciiicifiied." 

2 Plut. Life of Tib. Gracchus. 

3 This equestrian origin of the Graccbi will appear nn important cir- 
'Mimstance, when we bear in mind that of all the refoi-ms* of their tribn- 
Qate, there remadned but oiue : the transiference of the jiidiciAl power 
from the senators to the knights. Perhaps their proposition to give the 
freedom of the city to all Italians, and even their Hg:nuian laws, were 
but a means of conveying to the equestrian order tluit judicial power 
which involved all other powers. I should be incliued n* adopt this 
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hj doaely kaguii^ together. Tib. SemfMr<Miims Graechoe, 
whilst he was tribune, protected the African and Asiatic 
Scipios, aad as a rewajrd obtained as hia wife the cele- 
brated Comdia, daaghter of the former. He was censor 
wilih Appius Fnieher, and was less popular, plebeian 
as be was. Appiu» gave his daughter's haiad to his 
coy«i^iie's ddest son, the celebrated Tiberius Gracchus, 
with whom he was triumrir for the execution of the 
agrarkn law. This race of the Appii> horn the time of 
the decemvirs to that of the emperor Nero, during whose 
reign it became extinguished, always aimed at tyranny, 
sometimes with the aid of the aristocratic party and some- 
times with that of the demagogues. 

Gracchus had by Cornelia two sons, Tiberius and 
Caius, and as many daughters, one of whom was given 
in marriage to Scipio Nasica, the chief of the aristocracy, 
and liM murderer of his l»rother-in-law Tiberius; the 
other married the son of Paulus .£miMus, Scipio ^mi- 
Ganus, who perished by means of the united machinations 
<^ his wife, his mother-in-law Cornelia, and his brother- 
in-law, Caiua. The contempt of Scipio for his wife 
wouM have drawn upon him the hatred of his mother-in- 
law, Cornelia, even if the ambitious daughter of the first 
Scipio had not already beheld with envy that the second 
Afeicaniss was inheriting a glory which she wished to 
reserve for her sons. She long convplained that she was 
more frequently termed the mother-in-law of Scipio 
JEmilianus, than the mother of the Gracchi. When the 
latter had perished in the rash enterprises into which she 
had precipitated them, she retired to her delightful house 
at Misenum, where, in the company of the Grecian rheto- 
ricians and sophists by whom she was surrounded, she 
took pleasure in relating to the strangers who came to see 
her the tragical end of her children. This ambitious 
woman had early prepared in her sons all the instnmients 

view, Imt for a passage ia SaUust {Jii^, c. 242). The Italians had more 
to lose than to gain by the triumph of the Graeehi. In fiust, they 
entreated Seipio ^milianus to prevent tlie execution of the agrarian 
law. Cieero (De Bep.) asys, " Tiberius Graechu»» while tlie citizens 
themselves had no reason to complain of him, respected neither the 
rights of, nor treaties with, the allies or the Latins." 

s2 
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of tTTanny,' such as eloquence, in which they surpassed 
any man of their times, bravery — Tiberius was the first 
to scale the walls of Carthage — probity itself,^ theirs 
was not the ambition which stoops to avarice. The 
stoics who brought up the two children,^ as thej had 
brought up Cleomenes, the reformer of Sparta, had im- 
pressed upon them that levelling policy which is so useful 
to tyranny, and the classical fables of the equality of pro» 
perty under Romulus and Lycurgus. The state of Italy 

^ We gather this from the whole narrative of Plutarch. She repented 
what she had done, when too late, and endeavoured to prevail upon 
Caius Gracchus to recede, at a time when he would probably have been 
destroyed, under any circumstances. 

Letter from Cornelia to C, Gracchus: " I would swear, with conse- 
crated words that, next to those who killed Tiberius Gracchus, no 
enemy has ever given me such pain and vexation as thou by this 
conduct of thine; thou who shouldst have replaced for me all the 
children I have lost ; who shouldst have taken exact care that I had 
the least possible anxiety in my old age ; who shouldst have had no 
other object in life than to please me ; and who shouldst have regarded 
it as a crime to do aught irksome to me — ^to me, who have so short a 
time to live, but who, even in this short space, cannot keep thee from 
vexing me, and from afflicting the republic. When are we to paose in 
this career ? When is our family to quit its madness ? When are we 
to cease tormenting each other, and injuring the state? At least, wait 
until 1 am dead, ere thou demandest the tribunate, and proceedest in 
thy course. And yet, how, when I am dead, wilt thou be able to offer 
up to me the worship due to ancestors, and invoke the divinity of thy 
mother, without a blush at imploring the protection and blessing of that 
divinity dead, which, when living, thou neglectedst and paidst no heed 
to ? May Jupiter grant that thou give up thy mad purpose ! If thou 
perseverest, thou wilt never, I am sure, to thy latest moment, be at 
peace with thyself." — Gomel. Nepos, in Vtt. 

2 FragmerU of a Speech of Tiberius Gracchus: *' I conducted myself 
in the province as I thought best calculated for your benefit, and without 
in the least consulting my own ambition. There were no lavish festivals 
in my house, no debauchery. Tour sons found at my table more 
reserve and propriety than in the general's tent. There is no one can 
say I ever received from him even the value of a penny, by way of 
present, or that he was ever put to expense on my account ; yet I was 
two years in that province. If ever I attempted to seduce the slave of 
another man, brand me as the most flagitious of men. My conduct 
was ever chaste with the female slaves, and you may judge then 
whether it was not so with your sons. Romans, the girdles which 
I took with me from Bome, fiiU of money, I bring back empty — ^very 
different from others who have taken with them amphone filled with 
-wine, and have brought them back filled with gold and silver." 
» Plut. Paral. of Cleom. and Tib. Gracchus. 
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furnished them, moreover, with a sufficient supply of 
specious motives. When Tiberius traversed Italy on his 
way into Spain, he saw with grief that the country was 
entirely abandoned, or merely cultivated by slaves.^ 

Tiberius, the elder of the two brothers, although natu- 
rally gentle, was led to take a violent part by a casual cir- 
cumstance. Whilst quaestor of Mandnus in Spain, he had 
signed and guaranteed the shameful treaty which saved 
the army. The senate declared the treaty void, gave up 
Mandnus, and wished to give up Tiberius. The people, 
and doubtless the knights to whom his family belonged, 
saved him from this disgrace, and secured to the senate 
an implacable foe. 

The first agrarian law which he proposed during his 
tribimeship was not, however, it must be confessed, either 
unjust or violent. He had planned it with his father- 
in-law Appius, the grand-pontiff Crassus, and Mutius 
Scaevola, the cdebrated lawyer. He did not pretend, 
like lacinius Stole, to limit to five hundred acres the 
patrimonial lands of the rich. He only took away from 
them that territory which they had usurped from the 
public property, of which he even left them ^\e hundred 
acres each, and two hundred and fifty more in the name 
of their male children. They were indemnified for the 
remainder, which was to be divided amongst the poor 
dtizens* The opposition was strong. The rich con- 
sidered those lands, which had, for the most part, been 
usurped from time immemorial, as their own property. 
Their resistance irritated Tiberius, who, out of spite, 

> Tiberius ssid in his harangue to the people : *' The wild beasts of 
Italy have their caves to retire to, but the brave men who spill their blood 
in her cause, have nothing left but air and light. Without houses, 
without any settled habitations, they wander from place to place with 
their wives and children ; and their generals do but mock them, when, 
at the head of their armies, they exhort their men to fight for their 
sepulchres and domestic gods ; for, among such numbers, perhaps there 
is not a Boman who has an altar that belonged to his ancestors, or a 
sepulchre in which their ashes rest. The private soldiers fight and die 
to advance the wealth and luxury of the great; and they are called 
masters of the world, while they have not a foot of ground in their 
possession." This explains the rapid depopulation which took place. 
In the time of Livy, Latium was already well nigh a desert. 
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proposed a new law, by wbicli he lessened tJie indemnity, 
the five bundred acres, and ordered tbem to ap^in<][ai^ 
the public lands without delaj. This was mining the 
individuals who bad no other property, and de^oilisg 
those who bad fairly acquired it by purchase, marriage, 
&c. It was even depriving, not oikLy tte la»flordfi, twt 
also their creditors <rf tbeir due. Hbcfrius, nev^eitbeless, 
followed up bis project with Mind d^emess; be even 
violated the power of the tribunes, by inducing the people 
to depose his cdleagu« Octavi«s, whose vei9 waa a hbi- 
derance to him, and substituting lor him one of bis own 
dients. He also caused bims^ to be named triuarvir, 
for the execution of bis law, with bis fatter*ia4aw 
Appitts and Ms young brottier Caius, then serving in 
the army. Rnally, notwithstanding the rigfets of the 
senate, who had long been in the habit of regulating all 
the new tsonquests, be ordered that the inheritaace of tbe 
king of Pergamus, which bad been bequeathed by ^bat 
prince to the Itoman people, should be formed out for tfce 
benefit of the poor dtizens. 

After having drawn upon himsdlf such violent animosity, 
Tiberius was evidently lost if he did not suceeed in being 
tribune a second time, in (Htter to carry oat bis law tmd 
to interest in bis life and power-^--4)y sharing the lands 
amongst fiaem — a nruMttide of new proprietors. But 
the people was less anxious to know by whom the lands 
were to be portioned out. Dreadiang a iailure, Tiberius 
sought out nisw auxiliaries; he {»*omised the knights that 
they should share the judicial power wit^ the senators, 
and led the Italians to hope for the citizenship.^ Ever 
since the lower dass of the people bad chiefty oonaisted 
of freed slaves, and the senate had assumed aH legal 
authority in criminal matters, the chiefs of the people, 
the rich — or the knigbts-^claiflied pow€9V as heisig ik>w 
the sdie representatives of the people. Havmg kmg been 
deprived of tiiose offices which gave admission to tbe 
senate, they wished to influence, by indirect means at least, 
this pow^al body, imd to judge tLeir masters. But at the 

1 Flutiircli, Life of Tib. Gracchus. 
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same time, wLat the knights feared most, was the carrying 
into execution of the agrarian laws, bj which thej would 
have been despoiled of the pabHe lands, of which they 
W€re the principal holders. They also dreaded the 
admission to the right of suffirage of the Roman colonists^ 
from whom a great part of th<^ lands had been usurped; 
and still moi'e, the grant of the same right to the It^ian 
popolations, to whom those lands oxiginally belonged; and 
who, <mce rendered equal to thdr oonqu^xMrs, might be 
tempted to seize on them once more. Thus tbH3 rich 
fiomans, the knights, who were the rivals of the senate 
for the judicial power, were still more inimical to the 
iower classes of the Boman and Italian pec^le, wh<Hn they 
kept in a state of poverty and starvation. Tiberius, by 
endeavouring to secure the favour of both at the same 
time, sought for a cotttradict(»ry thing. He was not sup- 
ported by any one. The Boman and Italian poor saw in 
him the friend of the knights, who detained their pro- 
perty; and the knights and senators deemed him the 
anthi^ of those agrarian laws which compelled them to 
restituti<m* 

The few followers left to him amongst the rustic tribes 
being withdrawn during the summer by field labour,^ he 
remained alone in the city with the populace, which daily 
grew more indiffer^it to his fiite. Having no resource 
against the machinations of the rich, save in the compas- 
sion of die former, he appeared on the puWc square, 
attired in mourning, fa«dding his yoong son by the hand, 
and recommending him to the citizens.^ He endeavoured, 
at the same tinie,'^to justify himself ^m the deposition of 
Octavius, and employed aU his eloquence in setting £brtii 
that fatal sea^t, which, had he commlted his real interest, 
he ought to liave bnried in oblivion: namely, that the 

1 Appian,u. 611. 
2 ^ Bomaufl, if U the descendant of so i&oble a fiamily, I viho for yon 
hmTe lost my Wotlier, and who, with this child, alone remain of thi^ 
house of Scipio Africanus and of Tiberias Gracchus, if I were to ask 
you to aUow uif at length to seek repose, that so oiir family may not 
altogeth^ b^ d^.stroyed, and that some wreck of k may remain; I know 
not whether you would accord this willingly." — Speecho/Caius Gracchus, 
aptid/ra^t'Htnm anper reperUtm in imedito Ciceronis interprele. 
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most sacred characters, that of a king, a vesta], or a tri- 
bune, might be effaced. His enemies turned this impru- 
dent excuse against himself. 

At an earl J hour of the next day, he occupied the Capi- 
tol with the populace. He carried under his robe a dolon, 
a kind of dagger used by the Italian brigands. The rich, 
who were supported by a few of the tribunes inimical to 
Gracchus, having endeavoured to disturb the voting by 
which he was to be raised to a second tribunate, he 
gave to his followers the signal on which they had agreed. 
They distributed the half-pikes with which the lictors were 
armed, rushed on the rich, wounded several of their 
number, and drove them away from the place.^ Divers 
rumours were spread abroad: some said that he was 
going to have his colleagues deposed; others, seeing him 
carry his hand to his head in order to show that there was 
a design against his life, exclaimed that he was asking for 
a crown. Then Scipio Nasica, the sovereign pontiff and 
one of the principal monopolizers of the public liuids,^ 
summoned ^e consul Mucins, in the presence of the 
whole senate, to put himself at the head of the good cause, 
and to march against the tyrant. The imperturbable 
lawyer coldly replied: ** If by fraud or by force, Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus obtain a plebisdtum contrary to 
the laws of the republic, I shall not ratify it." Then 
Scipio exclaimed: ''The first magistrate betrays the 
country; let those who wish to save it follow me!*' He 
threw back, as he spoke, his toga over his head, either be- 
cause this was the signal he had agreed upon with his 
party, or that he thought fit to veU his features at the 
aspect of the Capitol, whose asylum he was about to 
violate. All the senators followed him with their clients 
and their slaves, who were waiting for them. They 

1 Ap^iuHyUt sup. 
» He had, moreover, a personal hatred to Tiberius. Vol. Max. i. 1. 
*— " Cains Figulus and Scipio Nasioa, being nominated in the comitia 
presided over by Tiberius Gracchus, the latter, having already entered 
upon his oflSce, informed the College of Augurs that, on consulting the 
Book of Public Ceremonies, he had perceived an informality in the 
manner in which the auspices had been observed. Hereupon the two 
consuls were obliged to return from Oanl and Corsica, and to abdicate 
the consulate; year of the republic, 591." 
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Bnatcbed sticks from their adversaries, picked up the 
fragments of broken benches, everything, in short, that 
came within their reach, and drove their enemies to the 
precipice, on the edge of which stood the Capitol. The 
priests had closed the temple for some time; Gracchus 
went round it. He was at length overtaken bj one of 
his colleagues, who killed him with a broken bench. 
Three hundred of his friends were stoned, and beaten to 
death, and their bodies, which were refused to their fami* 
lies, were cast into the Tiber. Plutarch, the romance 
writer, asserts that the conquerors were so barbarous as 
to shut up one of the partisans of Tiberius in a tub with 
serpents and vipers. . Thej, however, respected the heroic 
fidelity of the philosopher Blosius of Cumae, the friend 
of Tiberius and his chief counsellor. He declared that 
he had in every respect followed the will of Tiberius. 
" And what,'' said Scipio Nasica, " if he had told thee to 
bum the Capitol?" " He would never have ordered me 
to do such a thing." " But if he had given thee that 
order?" " I should have burned it."^ 

It may be that Scipio Nasica thought to obtain 
from the aristocratic party the supreme power which 
Tiberius had hoped to receive from the common people. 
The ferocious chief of the party of nobles, who stained 
himself with the blood of his brother-in-law, and with the 
murder of an inviolable magistrate, enjoyed, nevertheless, 
the reputation of the most religious of Romans. It was 
at his house that the Bona Dea, when brought from Pessi- 
nuntum to Home, preferred to descend; these relations with 
the east may, perhaps, explain his surname of Serapion. 
No one had a more insolent contempt for the people than 
he. One day, when he took the hardened hand of a 
labourer whose vote he was soliciting,^ he asked him, '^ if 
he was in the habit of walking on his hands?" After the 
murder of Tiberius, the senate delivered the people from 
this odious man, and,* perhaps, relieved themselves of a 
tyrant who would have had all the enemies of the agra- 
rian law as satellites. He was, under an honourable pre- 
text, sent into Asia, where he ended his days. 

1 Val. Max. Tiii. 8. 
« Val. Max. \ii. 5 ; ii. 4; iii, 2; 7 ; viii. 16. 
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Wtmt pr^Tes that the eentte were less intereeted thsn the 
knights in the question of the agramn Uw^ is, that it did 
not fear to permit the execution of it titer Ihe death of Tibe- 
rius. It is true, that it relied on the uuramerahle diffieuhieB 
which would attend Hie executioii of that law. 

^ After the tragic end of Tiberias Graochos and the 
death of Appius Claudius, there were substituted for tiiem, 
Fuivius FIftccus and Fapirius Oarbo, who were called upon 
to carry the agrarian law into operation in conjunction 
witii the younger Gracchus. The possessors of lands 
omitted to give unto the state a list of their estates. 
Hereupon a proclamation was issued, citing the recusants 
before the tribunals, which gave rise to a multitiide of very 
embarrassing processes. Wherever, in the vicinity of the 
lands which came under the operation of the law, there 
were others which had been either sold or distributed to 
kinsmen, in order to measure a part it was necessary to 
survey the whole, and then examine in virtue of what 
law the sales or distribution had taken place. In most 
cases there were no deeds of sale or of grant; and even 
when such documents were produced, they were full of 
irregularity and contradiction* When they came to be 
compared with the surveys, there was found to be an utter 
eonfusion of lands pltmted and built upon, and lands 
bare, waste, and marshy. In the outset, the conquered 
districts had been very negligently lotted out; and the 
<lecree ordering all persons to put their waste lands under 
tsultivation, had induced many persons to lay waste the 
lands lying immediately around their own, so as to con- 
foimd the aspect of both the one and the other. The 
lapse of time, too, had given all these lands a new face, so 
that ihe usurpations ^ the rich citizens, ecmsiderable as 
they might be, were difficult to ascertttn; the main re^t, 
therefore^ was a general confusion, without satisfactory 
settlement, a chaos of transferrings and changes, with very 
immaterial vindication of justice. * 

• "Worn out with these and such like miseries, and 
with the arbitrary precipitation which the triumvirs 
displayed, the Italians determined upon adopting as their 

* Appian, p. 615 — 17. 
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protector against the aumiftld aets of iDJiutiee inflicted 
upon liiera, Cometiue Scipio, liie dettrajer <of Garttiage. 
The zeal he had experieaoed on their part in the warn, 
did not permit him now to refoae them his aid. He 
prooeeded to the senate, and without direcdf impeaching 
the Gracchian law, out of ooDfiideratioa for the plebeianci, 
gnye a long review of the diffieolties of executing it, and 
concluded hj proposing that the cognizance of these dis* 
putes should be removed from the triumvirs, on the 
gfound of their being objects of suspicion with the parties 
whom it was sou^ to evict 

" The piH>po6ition seemed just en<»igh, and was aooord- 
ingly adopted. The consai Tudetanus was appointed bj 
the senate to hear all these 4»iises; but he had scaroeiy 
entered upon his new position, tiHin, alarmed by the diffi*- 
enhies it presented, he hastily dqwrted for niyria. No 
one, however, appeared before the triumvirs. This state 
of things excited against Scipio the indignation of the 
populace. Twice had they, despite the great men, and 
despite the laws, elevated him to the consukhip, yet now, 
they said, he was &voaring the Italians at their expense. 
The enemies of Scipio, taking advantage of these re^ 
proadies, sought to aggravate them, by saying pablidy, that 
he had determined to abrogate ihe agrarian law altogether, 
iby foree of arms, aoMi at whatever expenditure of blood.''^ 

The hatred of the populace for the protector of the 
Italians burst out, when be dared to brand the memory of 
Gracchus, and to rev€Bl tiie servile origin of ^le new 
people of Rome. The tribune Oasbo asked him what he 
thought of the death of Tiberius. '' I think," said the 
hero, '^that he was justly killed;" aad when the people 
murmured, he added those terrible words whieh we re- 
lated at the beginning of Hiis chapter. Hke ^mriaus 
t9ns cf iudff were nlent, bat tiieir chiefs appreciated their 
Iramiliation and their fury. Cains Oracchns ezdbinsed, 
^ We must' rid ourselves of this tysant.^' lliis was net 
iiie first time that the demagogues had had recourse ta 
the most atrociotts violence. Not loi^ before, the tri- 
bnae C. A^taniuSi having %een recently expelled froaa 

1 Appi«ii,p. 635, 1 
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the senate by the censor Metellos, had endeavoured to 
precipitate him from the Tarpeian rock. ^^One even- 
ing," says Appian, *' Scipio had retired with his tablets, 
to meditate the discourse he had to deliver the next day 
to the people. In the morning he was found dead, but 
without any wound on his person. According to some, 
he had been murdered by the contrivance of Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi, who feared the abolition of 
the agrarian laws, and of her daughter, Sempronia, 
Scipio's wife, who, ugly and barren, was disliked by her hus- 
band and fully returned his hatred. According to some, 
he had destroyed himself, in despair at finding that he 
could not accomplish that which he had undertaken to do. 
Some say that his slaves^ on being put to the torture, con- 
fessed that, during the night, some strangers, admitted by 
a private door, had strangled their master; but that, in the 
first instance, they had not declared the fact, because they 
knew that the people would rejoice at his violent death.** 

Satisfied with this vengeance, and menaced by the 
Italians, who still introduced themselves into the tribes, 
and who had contrived to raise one of their number to 
the consulship, the people allowed the senate to suspend 
the agrarian law, and to remove Gracchus, by appointing 
him pro-quasstor to the praetor of Sardinia. The senate pro- 
fited by this moment to banish the Italians from the town, 
and to strike terror into the allies, by razing the town of 
Fregella, which they said meditated a revolt. Caius was 
believed to be no stranger to the plot; and such was his 
influence with the towns of Italy, that they granted to the 
army, at his personal solicitation, the clothing which the 
province of Sardinia had, with the approbation of the 
senate, refused. 

Whilst the senate thought they were retaining Caius in 
Sardinia, by continuing him in his office, he suddenly re- 
appeared, and proved to the tribunal of the censors and 
praetors that his return was conformable with the laws. 
In him the people recognised Tiberius, but more vehe- 
ment, more impassioned. His action was vivid and ani- 
mated; he moved around and around the rostrum whilst 
he was haranguing. His powerful voice filled the whole 
Forum, and he was obliged to have behind him a flute- 
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player, the sound of whose instrument brought his voice 
back to its tone and moderated its force. ^ When he presented 
hinoLself forthe tribuneship, the concourse of Italians in Rome 
was so great that the enormous Field of Mars could not 
contain the crowd, and they gave their votes from the roofs 
of the houses. The following year he retained the tribune- 
ship, in virtue of a law made expressly for the purpose. 

His first laws were framed to revenge his brother. He 
adopted all his projects, and even extended them.' He 
first confirmed the Portia lex, which required the con- 
firmation of the people for every condemnation to death ; 
he ordered for every month a sale of wheat at a low price; 
for every year a distribution of lands; and this he com- 
menced by establishing several colonies. The agrarian law, 
thus progressively executed, was no longer presented under 
so menacing an aspect. He farmed out the heritage of 
Attains for the benefit of the poor citizens; he forbad their 
being enlisted before the age of seventeen. Up to this 
time, his system was exclusively in the interest of the 
Boman people. 

But in lus second tribuneship he was obliged to sum- 
mon contradictory interests to his aid. At first, he injured 
the senate to the advantage of the knights, that is to say, of 
the rich, by giving to the latter the judicial power, which 
subjected to them all the nobles. But he injured the 
rich at the same time with the nobles, by depriving them 
of the right to vote first in the comitia of the centuries, 
and to decide the majority by the influence of their example. 
The execution of the agrarian law principally afiected two 
sorts of persons; the knights and other rich possessors of 
the lands confiscated from the Italians, and the Italians, 
whom it threatened to deprive of what property re- 
mained to them. Cains thought to attach the knights to 
his interests, by giving them the power of judging causes; 
he expected to conciliate the Italians by granting them all 
the freedom of the city. Neither party .was grateful; for 
Cains was nothing in the opinion of either but the defender 
of the agrarian law, which delivered up their property to 
the Boman populace. The populace impatiently expected 

1 Plut. L\fe of Caius Qracch, Vol, Max. viii. 10. 
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the laadi whick had been ^omiaed to it; aad, whilst wait- 
iiigy cursed him who had derived them of sovereigutj, bj 
grantiiig aufOrage ta the Italians, whose nun^bers would 
keep them in the mittodtj and in sul^tiott. 

It was yerj oTid^t that the omnipot^ice of Cait^ in 
Bome wooki aot be emplojed solely to the advantage oS 
Borne. At the same time that he occupied the pocnr m 
all parts &i Italy in eonstroeting those wonderfol roads 
which pierced the mountains, filled up the valleys^ and 
seemed to make a single city of the whole peninsula; he 
surrounded himself with Grecian artists^ wekomed fore^ 
ambassadors, caused Spanish wheat to be soid for the 
benefit of the plundered Spaniards, and proposed the r&- 
establishment of the <^ rivals of Borne — Ci^>ua, Taren- 
tum, and Carthi^e.^ This last prefect, which Csesar re^ 
yived, revealed in Caioa the cosmopolitan genius of the 
dictator, whom he equalled iu power. At thirty years of 
age he bad acquired, by eloquence, that absolute autho- 
rity which the eonqueror of Pompey had not gained till 
he was more than Mty, after the victories of Pharsalia and 
Munda. Caius, who identified his glory with these founda- 
tions, wished to be present in perscm at the rebuikimg ei 
Carthage, and went into Africa, leaving the city to the 
intrigues of the senate; perhaps, also, he could not endure 
to witness his deereasing popularity. 

The a^ate took a sure means of depriving Caius of his 
popularity; this was to exkilHt its members as greater 
demagogues than he. It won over a tribune, Lucius 
Drusus, and made him propose the establishment of twelve 
colonies at once, without demanding the tax which was 
paid by all the eokmies estabhshed by Gracchus. It con- 
ciliated the Latins, by making a law which forbad the 
flogging of their aoidi^rs. At the same time, one Fannius, 
whcHn Caius had raised to the consulship, turned against 
him, and loaded him with eloquent invectives, designating 
him an accomplice of the murderers of Scipio. 

^ " He was the first to esiablisb-eolomes out of Italy, a iking ^hidi 
the Eomans had hitherto kept from doiog, in the conviction that 
colonies often surpass the parent cities ; as Tyre remained inferior to 
Carthage, Pbocia to Mai-seilles, Corinth to Syracuse, Miletus to Cyzi- 
cus." — Yell. Patcre, ii. 1&. 
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From this time the history of the uafortanate Caius is 
but a r^etition of that of his brother. He failed ia his 
applicatioa for a third tribaneship, and saw his most 
bitter enemj, Ofomiusy raised to the consulship. Reduced 
to implore the support of the populace, he 1^ his house 
on the Palatine hill, to dwell with the poor and obscure 
citizens. He flattered the populace, at the same time 
that he called the Italians to Bi»ne. A decree of the 
senate defHrived liim c^ this last succour, bj banisbing all 
the allies from the town. Then commenced an unequal 
struggle in Rome. Opimius undertook to abrogate the 
laws of Caius; the latt^ determined to sustain them with 
a portion of the Italian p<^ulace, whom his mother Ckmielia 
had caused to enter Borne di^uised as reapers.^ A lictor 
bek»iging to the eonsul, having insolantly repulsed the 
friends of Caius, was pierced with wounds. According to 
others, it was a citizen who had laid hands on Caius. 
Plutarch, who represents this affair as having happened 
by chance, admits, however, that the man was killed with 
bodkins which had been prepared expressly for this pur- 
pose.^ The next day the body was exposed in the square. 
The senate ordered the consul to provide for the welfare 
of the reptMic, The senators armed themselves, the 
knights brought each two armed men. Fulvius, on his 
part, had distributed to the populace the arms which he 
had taken from the Gauls during his consulship ; as for 
Caius, he would not arm himself and only took a little 
poniard, which would, at all events, assure to him his 
liberty. When he traversed the square, he stopped before 
the statue of his father aikd burst into tears; he then 
went to die with his fdik>wer8 upon Mount Aventine. 
Opposite the i^ebekm mountain, upon the Capitoline 
hill, were stationed the aristocraey, who were very su- 
perior in numbers. Fulvius twice sent his young son to 
them with a Cadiieeus in his hand. The barbarians re- 
tained the child and put him to death. The promise 
of an amnesty detached from Caius nearly all his followers. 
Those who determined to remain with him, were shot 
by the Cretan archers. He wished to stab himself: 

1 App. BelL Civ. 

' riiit. Life of Cuius Gracch. 
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two of* his friends disarmed him, and allowed them- 
selves to be killed at the bridge of Sublicius, to give him 
time to escape. Having retired into ^ wood of the 
Furies^ he received his death-blow from the hand of a 
fiuthful slave, who killed himself directly afterwards. A 
price had been set upon his head ; the consul promised to 
give for it its weight in gold. One Septimuleius took 
out the brains and substituted melted lead. Three thou- 
sand men were killed at the same time ; their goods were 
confiscated, and their widows were forbidden to wear 
mourning. The consul Opimius raised a temple to 
Concord to consecrate the memory of so glorious a victory. 
Thus perished the last of the Gracchi hy the hand of the 
fwbles; but when struch with a mortal bloWy he ^rew 
some dust towards heaveUy and from this dust sprang 
Marius ! 



CHAPTER n. 

Continaation of the struggle between the nobles and the knights — The 
knights obtain the military command — ^Marias defeats the barba- 
rians in the south and north (Mumidians and Cimbrians), 121-100. 

Caius Mabius was a native of the environs of Arpinum, 
a town recently raised to the rank of a municipium. 
He did not go to Rome at an early age, always remained 
a stranger to the manners of the city, and would never 
, learn Greek. Diodorus tells us that he was originally a 
publican, or farmer of the public revenue; Yelleius, that 
he was of an equestrian family; this appears to be con- 
firmed by Cicero, his countryman, whose grandfather was, 
as he says, the adversary of the father of Marius in the 
factions of Arpinum.^ An inferior politician, Marius had 
no bther genius than for war. At the siege of Numantia, 
where he first fought, Seipio JBmilianus discovered his 

1 Veil. Patere, ii. ii. — ^At this period the publicans were all knights, 
or agents of knights. Diod. Sic. on Virtues and Vices. See Cicero, 
De mgiU, ii. 16, 36. 
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military genius. When he was asked who should succeed 
him at some future time, he struck Marius on the shoulder, 
and said: '^Perhaps this young man/' When, on his 
return to Borne, he demanded the trihuneship, every one 
knew his name, but no one had seen him. The favour of 
Metellus, who protected his family, decided his election. 
The aristocracy was then omnipotent. Of all the reforms 
of the Gracchi, only one remained; the judicial power was 
still, notwithstandmg the efforts of the senate, in the 
hands of the knights; that is to say, of the usurers, the 
rich, and the detainers of the public land. The senators 
and knights had agreed to annul the agrarian law. The 
senate had usurped the previous examination of every 
law proposed to the people. Thus the two orders shared 
the republic. The senators possessed the offices and 
political power, the knights the money, the lands, and the 
tribunals. Their mutual connivance accelerated the ruin 
of the people, which was consummated in silence. 

Marius, a publican, and descended from an equestrian 
family, could not remain faithful to the party of the 
nobles. It was, nevertheless, a great astonislunent for 
the aristocracy, when the client of the Metelli dared, with- 
out consulting the senate, to propose a law which tended 
to repress cabals in the comitia and the tribunals. One 
of the Metelli attacked the law and the tribune, and sup- 
ported the consul, who proposed to call Marius to account. 
Marius entered, but it was to order the lictors to conduct 
Metellus to prison.^ The senate was obliged to with- 
draw its decree. The common people of Home were not 
better satisfied with Marius than the nobles, when they 
saw him oppose a distribution of wheat, proposed by one 
of bis colleagues. 

The Italians were too much divided in interests, and 
the Roman populace was too weak for any one to rise to 
power by favour of either body. It was necessary to 
become signalized by military glory in the eyes of the two 
parties, and to form in the army a more solid support 
than that to which the Gracchi had confided themselves.^ 

1 Flatareli, L\fe of Marius, 
T 
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Mariug WM probably reooneiled to MeteUiiSy as he was 
appointed quanstor to Cedlias Metdlus £or Uie war in 
Kumidia. 

From the ^K>eh of the nun of Carthage, and even 
during the lifetime of tiieySnlft^ Maaaitriasa, the RcMnaos 
ejed with suspidoa the langdom of the Nmajdiane^ who 
were no longer UBeful to than. They would not acci^Miliieir 
help in the last Panic war. Durmg the rdlgn of the 
cowardly and wei& MidpM, the son of Masnniaaa, they 
feared nothing in that quarter. But this prince had been 
obliged, at his death, to share his kiagdoHi betwoen his two 
sons and his nephew, the ardent and mtrepid Jugortha, 
a true Numidian, designed for the dirose by the voice of 
the Numidians, and cherished- by the Romans since ihe 
siege of Nnmantia, whether Mieqisa had sent him, hoping 
that he might pmsh there. He was, like his grand&ther 
Mflssinissa, the best horseman in Africa, and the most 
ardent huntsman; always tiie first to strike the lion.^ 
Jugurtha has been regarded as an usuiper; those who 
consider him as such, ought first to bive aseertained 
whether a law of inheritance existed in liie desearts of 
Numidia. T^^e barbarians generally chose for a king the 
most worthy member of a family. Tlie Numidians thought 
that the will of a deceased person could not overbalance 
the rights of a nation. They regarded, and not without 
reason, the sharing out of Namidia as its subjection to the 
will of Rome, and maintained widi heroic obstinacy the chief 
whom they had diosen. Jugurtha first caused Hiempsai to 
be assassinated, the younger of his rivals, whom the peof^ 
accused of crudty. Then, being supported by the friends 
he had made amongst the Romans at the siege of Nnmantia, 
and by the senators, whose favours he bought at tmy {Hice, 
he obtained a new division of the government, between 
himsdf and Adherbal, the surviving bn^iher. At last, 
finding himself sure oi the whole people, he overthrew 
this last obstacle to the unity of Numidia. Adherbal, 
being besieged, applied for help to foreigners, to the 
Romans. Some commissioners were sent, less to protect 
him than to prevent the re-union of a people so formidable 

1 Sollust. Jwntrth, JFar, c. 6* 
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f on account of its warKke spirit. Thej arrived too late. 
Jugurtha, having become master of his rival, had caused 
him to perish in torments; this cruelty would have been 
i gratuitous and inexplicable, if he had not considered the 
' anti-national candidate as an usurper. He even massacred 
I all the Italians who traded with Cirtha; which proves that, 
f in his hatred, he confounded Rome with Adherbal. 

Meantime, the people at Home exclaimed against the 

i mercenariness of the great, who had allowed Jugurtha 

( time to unite, under his command, the whole of Numidia. 

The consul, Calpurinus Piso, went into Africa with an 

; army. He took several towns, but only to secure a higher 

bribe for retreating. A fresh disturbance arose among 

! the people. The tribune Memmius commanded Jugurtha 

to come and justify himself at Borne. The king of Nu- 

I midia relied so much upon the corruption of the judges, 

that he did not fear to obey this order. The people 

assembled to hear this justification; Memmius ordered 

him to speak; another tribune, gained by Numidia, com- 

: manded him to be silent. It was thus that they trifled 

with the people. Meantime, one of the descendants of 

Massinissa demanded <^ the senate the throne of Numidia. 

The danger was urgent with Jugurtha. He did not hesitate 

to cause this new competitor to be assassinated. This 

time the crime was flagrant; Jugurtha quitted Rome, and 

said, turning once more towards the walls: A town to sell! 

It onfy wants a purchaser. 

Albinus, who was the first sent, did nothing against 
Jugurtha; Aulus, his brother, and his lieutenant in his 
absence, allowed himself to be taken by the Numidians, 
and only escaped from their hands by passing under the 
yoke. This disgrace, which had been unknown in Rome 
since Numantia, so distinctly expressed the incapacity or 
the corruption of the aristocracy, that the senate from 
that time forward made serious efibrts to end the war. 
It confided the superintendence of it to Cecilius Metellus, 
and gave him a new army. (109.) The first and most 
difficult victory to obtain, was the re-establishment of 
discipline. In a country of deserts, int^spersed with 
some few towns, in the presence of an enemy rapid as 
thought, and which could only be attained where and 

T 2 
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when it pleased, it was necessary to advance only with a 
sure aim, and to try to secure the strong places. The 
ability of Jugurtha rendered this ^tem extremely diffiicult 
to follow. The Romans having taken Yacca, Jugurtha 
suddenly appeared in an advantageous position, and was 
oh the point of conquering with his light troops the 
Roman tactics and the strength of the legions. He 
followed Metellus everywhere, disturbing the springs, 
destroying the pasturage, and carrying off the foragers. 
He even dared twice to attack the Roman camp before 
Sicca, raised the siege, and thus obliged Metellus to take 
up his winter quarters out of Numidia.^ The Roman, 
however, employed less praiseworthy means to conquer 
him. He secretly bribed the friends of Jugurtha to kill 
their master or ddiver him into his hands. These various 
fears decided the Numidian to negotiate. He submitted 
to everything. He gave up to Metellus two hundred 
thousand pounds weight of silver, all his elephants, and 
an infinite number of arms and horses. And then he 
discovered that he must deliver himself into the hands of 
Metellus. What more would he risk in continuing the 
war? He recommenced it He ought sooner to have 
remembered that the Romans had employed the same 
treachery towards the Carthaginians. 

Metellus then commenced a war of extermination in 
Numidia, putting to death all the males who had arrived 
at maturity.^ Thus he treated Vacca, which had escaped 
from the Roman yoke, and Thala, the repository of the 
treasures of Jugurtha, who thought it was protected by 
the solitude with which it was surrounded. The untame- 
able king of Numidia had left his kingdom, the better to 
defend it. Having retired to the confines of the great de- 
sert, he disciplined the Grsetulians, and called to assist him 
against the Romans, his father-in-law, Bocchus, the king 
of Mauritania, who was vanquished, with him, near 
Cirtha. 

Metellus, with grief, saw his lieutenant Marius deprive 
him of the glory of finishing this war. The haughty 
patrician, who, it must be idlowed, owed to him a great 

» Sallust, Jugurth, Wary c. 54. » Id. ih. 
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part of his successes, wished, at first, to prevent his going 
to Rome to solicit the consulship. It will be time enough 
for you, said he, when my son demands it. Twenty 
years must elapse before his son arriyed at the proper 
age. The insolence of Metellus deeply wounded Marius. 
He demanded the condemnation to death of one of Me-* 
tellus' clients, who was suspected of having intelligence 
with the Numidians; and when Metellus tried to reinstate 
the memory of this man, Marius said that he congratulated 
himself on having attached an everlasting fury to the 
soul of the consul. 

This malignant speech may indicate with what hatred 
Marius atta<^ed Metellus at Rome. This time he conde- 
scended to address the people, and to indulge their passions. 
He accused his general of lengthening the war; he promised 
that, if he became consul, he would with his own hand 
seize or kill Jugurtha. He was supported by the knights, 
by the publicans, and by all those whose commerce with 
Africa was annihilated by this long war; and by the 
poor, whom he enlisted for the first time, and for whom 
the camps became an asylum. Marius was accused of 
taking for soldiers men who lefk to their country no pledges 
of their fidelity. But the extinction of the proprietors 
obliged him to have recourse to this last resource. 

DJ^us desired two things: to attach the army to his 
interests, and to have the sole command of it, and to 
conquer Jugurtha. He attained the last end by severe 
discipline, and the first by boundless prodigality. He 
bestowed all the booty, all the spoils, on the soldiers. With 
such a sympathy between the commander and the army, 
the war was carried on furiously. Marius took Capsa, 
situated in the midst of the most barren solitudes. He 
forced the almost inaccessible peak where the king of 
Numidia had placed what he coidd save of his treasures. 
He twice defeated Jugurtha and Bocchus. The latter 
would not sacrifice hmiself with his son-in-law. He 
promised to deliver him up. The young Sylla, the praetor 
of Marius, had, in his first campaign, the honour of re* 
ceiving the important captive from the hands of the king 
of Mauritania. This success was partly owing to his 
^dress and coolness; Bocchus deliberated, for an instant, 
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whether he should not rather deHver Sylla to Mariii& 
Marias never forgave his qwBStor for having caused the 
removal of the king of Numidia to be represented on his 
ring. 

Numidia was divided between Boochus and the two 
natural grandsons of Massinissa. The hero, who had so 
long defended Numidia, and who, notwithstanding the 
crimes natural to barbarian kings, deserved a better fate, 
was drawn behind the chariot of Marins, in the midst d 
the hooting of a cowardly populace. It is said that he 
lost his senses. Perhaps he wished to escape ignominj 
by feigning insensibility. It was thus that the king of 
the Vandsds diminished, for Belisarios, the glory and 
intoxication of triumph, by declaring, with a sinile of 
disdain, that he would not accept the disgrace with which 
they tried to cover him. Jugurlha was afterwards 
stripped, taxd the Hctors, to save time, tore off ^be ends of 
his ears with the gold rings which he wore in tiiem. 
Beii^ then thrown, naked, into a damp dungeon, he still 
jested while Altering: "By Hercules^" said he, "the 
stoves are cold in Borne." He stm^led there against 
hunger for sax days.^ 

The jealousy with which the noUes were insfnred by 
the victories of the publican of Arpinum, was reipreaaeA 
by a danger from which he alotke could defend Rome. 
Some nations, hitherto unknown to the Romans, the Gimbri 
and Teutones, from ike shores of the Baltic, retreating, it 
is said, from the overflowings of the ocean, had descended 
towards the south. They had ravaged the whole of 
Illyria, defeated, on the o<m£ines of Italy, a Komaa genaral 
who wished to prevent their entering Noricum, and avoided 
the Alps by crossing Helvetia, whose principal popola* 
tions, the Umbrians or Ambrcmes, Tigurini, (Zurich,) and 
Tughini, (Zug) increased their horde. The whole number, 
amounting to three hundred thousand warriors, pene- 
trated into Gaul. Their families, the cAd men^ women, and 
children, followed in dbariots. In the north of Gaul, thej 
found some ancient Cimbric tribes, and let\ with them for 
safety a great part of their booty. But central Gaol was de- 
vastated, reduced to a state of famine, and burnt during 

» Plut. Life of Mar. 
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their progreae tbrougk it. The populations of the country 
took refuge in the towns^ to kt the torrent pass; and 
were in such want of food that th^ endeavoured to 
SQbsaston hnnMUQ flesh. The barbarians, having arrived 
at the banks of the Rhone, learnt that on the other side 
of that river it was still the Boman empire, whose frontiers 
they had already encountered in lUyria^ Thrace, and 
Macedonia. The immensity of the great empire of the 
south ini^fnred them with a superstitious respect. With 
tiie umple good faith of the Gl^rmanic race, they said to 
the magistrate of the province, M. I^ilttius: ^'That if 
Borne gave them landsy they would willingly fight for 
her." ^anus proudly replied: '' Borne had no need of 
their services;" he then crossed the Bhone, and was 
defeated. The consul P. Cassias, who afterwards came 
to ^e defence of the province, was killed; Scaurus, his 
lieutenant, was taken, and the army passed under the 
yoke of tibe HelveCuttUB, not far fn»n the lake oi Ge- 
neva. The emboldened barbarians wished to cross the 
Alps. They only heiitatod, whether the Bomans shouki 
be redoeed to slavery or esterminated. In their noisy 
debates^ they decided upon interrogating Scaurusy their 
prisoner, as to the force of his country. His bold fcfdy 
infuriated them, and one of them pierced him with his 
sword. Nevertfadiess, they reflected, and postponed the 
passage of the Alps. The words of Scaurus were, perhaps^ 
the salvation of Italy. The Gallic Tectosages of Toloaa, 
united to the Cimbri by a common origin, called them 
agatbiist the Bomans, whose jck& they had shaken oiF. 
The march ei the Cimbri was too slow. The consul, 
Servilius Csepao, entered the town, and sadied it* The: 
gold and silver which the Tectosages had in olden times 
brought from the pillage of Ddphi, that from the mines 
in the Pyrenees, toad l^t which the piety of the Gauls 
had jecined in a temple in the town, or thrown into a 
neighbouring lake, had made Tolosa the ridiest town be- 
longing to ^e Gratds* It is said that Caepio took from 
it one hundred and ten thoosaad pounds weight of gdk), 
and Mteen hundred thousand of silver. He sent this 
treasure to Marseilles, and caused it to be seized upon the 
<road by some of his followers, who massacred the escort. 
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This robbery was profitless; all those who had touched" 
the fatal booty ended their days miserably; and it be* 
came a proTerb, when wishing to describe a man devoted 
to an implacable fatality: ** He haer some of the gold of 
Tolosa." 

At first, Csepio, jealous of a colleague inferior to 
himself in birth, wished to encamp and to combat sepa- 
rately. He insulted the deputies whom the barbarians- 
sent to the other consuL The barbarians, boiling with 
anger, solemnly devoted to the gods everjrthing that should 
fall into their hands. Out of eighly thousand soldiers, 
and forty thousand slaves or servants in the army, it is< 
said that only ten men escaped. Ciepio was among that 
number. Ilie barbarians kept their oath most religiously; 
they killed every living being in the two Roman camps, 
gathered the arms, and threw them and the gold and silver, 
and even the horses, into the Bhone.^ 

This day, as terrible as that of Cannss, opened to them 
the whole of Italy. The fortune of Rome stopped them^ 
in Provence, and caused them to turn towards the 
Pyrenees. Thence, the Cimbri dispersed themselves over 
the whole of Spain, whilst the remainder of the barbarians 
awaited them in Gaul. Whilst they were thus losing: 
time, and meeting destruction from the mountainous 
country and obstinate courage of the Celtiberians, terrified 
Home had recalled Marins from Africa. Nothing less 
than the man of Arpinum, in whom all the Italians saw 
a friend, would reassure Italy, and arm her unam-^ 
mously against the barbarians. This severe soldier, 
almost as terrible to his friends as to the enemy, as fierce 
as the Cimbri with whom he was going to fight, was a 
saviour to Borne. During four years, in which they 
expected the barbarians, neither the people nor even the 
senate could resolve to name any other consul than Marius. 
Having arrived in the country, he first hardened bis 
soldiers by prodigious labour. He made them dig the 
Fossa Mariana, which insured his communication with 
the sea, and enabled the ships to avoid the mouth of 
the Rhone, which was stopped up with sand. At the 

2 Paul. Oros. ▼. 16. 
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same time he overwhelmed the Tectosages, and assured 
himself of the fidelity of the inhabitants of the country, 
before the barbarians were again in movement. 

At length the barbarians turned their forces towards 
Italy, the only western country which had still escaped 
their ravages. But the difficulty of finding provisions 
for so large a multitude obliged them to separate. The 
Cimbri and Tigurini went through Helvetia and Nori- 
cum; the Ambrones and Teutones were, by a more direct 
road, to pass the legions of Marius, penetrate into Italy 
by the maritime Alps, and join the Cimbri on the banks 
of the Po. 

Marius, in his intrenched camp, whence he observed 
them, at first near Aries, afterwards under the walls of 
Aquae SextisB (Aix), obstinately refused to give them 
battle. He wished to accustom his followers to the sight 
of these barbarians, with their enormous forms, fierce 
eyes, and strange arms and clothing. Their king, Teuto- 
bocus, cleared with a bound four and even six horses 
abreast when he was led in triumph in Bome, he 
was higher than the trophies. The barbarians, filii^ off 
before the intrenchments, defied the Romans by various 
insults. "Have you nothing to say to your wives?" 
said they; " we shall soon be with them.** ,One day, one 
of these northern giants approached even to the entrance 
of the camp, to challenge Marius himself. The general 
replied, "that if he were tired of life, he had only ta 
go and hang himself;" and as the Teuton insisted, he sent 
a gladiator to him. Thus he arrested the impatience of 
his followers; he knew, however, what went on in the 
camp of the enemy, through the young Sertorius, who 
understood their language, and mixed with them in the 
Crallic habit. 

Marius, to increase the desire of his soldiers for battle, 
had placed his camp upon a hill, without water, which 
commanded the view of a river. " You are men,'' said 
he to them; "you shall have water for blood." The 
combat indeed soon commenced on the banks of the river. 
The Ambrones, who were alone in this first action,. 

I Floras, iii. 
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astoniflhed the Romgnff at the ccmm>Mfieeineiit bj their 
war-crjy which they erased to zefound like beDowii^ 
on their shieUi^ ^^Ambnmes! Amhronesr' However, 
the Bomao8 eonqneiedy hoi were r^ulied from the camp 
hy the wives of the Amhronea^ who armed thems^ves 
to defend their liberty and their ehildren, and deakfe 
blows £ram the top of their chanotB, without distiiietioa 
of friends or enemies. All the night Ihe barbarialis 
mourned their dead with a savage howHi^ whieh, being 
repeated by the eehoes of the mooDtaina and the river, 
strnck tenror into the soul even of the oonquerors. After 
an interval of a day, Marius brought them with his 
eavahry to a new actioit. The Ambro-Teatonesy hurried 
on by their comage, crossed the nver, and were crushed 
in its bed. A body of three thonaaiid fiomans came 
upon tiiem fnm, behiBd, snd decided thcsr defeat. Ac- 
eording to tiie SMMit modetatB cafcalaticmy the number of 
barfcanans killed or taken was an hundred thousand* The 
vaUey, emddttd by their blood, became oelebvated f<Hr its 
fertility. The inhabitants o£ the covatry neither indoaed 
nor supported their vines with anythiag hvA the bones of 
the dead. The viBage of Ponrri^rea to tfaks day recalla 
the name given to the phdn, Campi pmiritM, field of putre- 
feetion. As for the booty, the army gave the whole of it 
to Msrins^ who, after a solemn sacrifice, burnt it m 
hooofor of the god& A pyramid was erected to Mairiusy 
and a temple to Victory. Up to the time of the levolo- 
tion, the dsmrrii of Smute-Yictoirey whidk rqpheced the 
lemfde, was viuted amuiaJiy by a soteatn proeesaioc^ 
which custom had nerver interrupted. The pyramid ex- 
isted till the fifteenth century; and Poorrieres iock for its 
arms the triumph of Marina represented upon one of the 
bas-reliefs, with which this monument was onuuBaentcd.^ 

The Gimfari, having passed the' Norieian Alps, had 
dlesceadod into the valley of the Adige* The soldkra of 
Catnlus saw them, with terroa, sporting, ahnoat naked, 
in l2ie midst of the glaciers^ and sHdiag on their shields 
£nQQa the sunmiit of the Alps, over precipices. Catohe, 
^ methodxcal general, thought himself secure behind 

» Am. Thierry, H. det Gaulois, ii. 226. 
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the Adige, covered bj a little fort. He thought that 
the enemy would trifle away their time by forcing it. 
The barbarians heaped up some rocks, threw a wh<^ 
forest upon them, and went on. The Romans fled, and 
did not stop till they reached the Pa The Cimbri did 
not think of pursuing them. Whilst waiting the arrival 
of the Teutones, they enjoyed the Italian sun and sky, 
and were overcome by the luxuries of that beautiful and 
mild country. The wine, the bread, all was new to these 
barbarians;^ they sunk under the southern sun, and under 
the still more enervating influence of dvilizatioa. 

Marius had time to join his colleague. He received 
deputies from the Cimbri, who wished to gain time. 
^^ Give us," said they, '^ laiad for ourselves and for our 
brothers, the Teutones." " Leave your brothers alone,** 
said Marius; '^they have lands. We have given them 
scmie which they will keep for ever." And as the Cimbri 
menaced them with the arrival of the Teutones: ^^ They 
are here," said he; "it would not be well for you to depart 
without saluting them," and he m-dered the captives to be 
brought. The Cimbri, having asked Marius on what 
day, and in what place, he would flght, to decide who 
should possess Italy, he appointed to meet them, on the 
third day, in a fleld near Yeroeilae. 

Marius had placed himself so that the enemy must face 
the wind, the dust, and the rays of a July sun. The 
infantry of Ihe Cimbri fonned an immense square, the 
foremost ranks of which were united by chains of iron. 
Their cavalry, a force of fifteen thousand men, was a 
terrific s^ht, the hdmets being diarged with the muzzka 
of savage animals, and surmounted by the wings of birds.^ 
The camp and the army of the barbarians occupied a league 
in length. At the commencement, the division in which 
Marius was stationed, imagining that they had seen the 
enemy's cavalry flee, s^ off in pursuit, and wandered about 
in the dust; whikt the enemy's infantry, like the waves of 
an immense sea, dashed itself against the centre, where 
stood Catulus and Sylla, and then all was lost in a dond 
of sand. The dust and the sun deserved the principal 
honour of the victory. (101.) 

1 Floras, trf 8ujp, « Plot. Life of Marius, 
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The barbarian camp, and the wives and children of the 
yanquished, stlQ remained. At first, having attired them* 
selves in mourning, they begged the conqnerors to promise 
to respect them, and to give them as slaves to the Roman 
priestesses of fire, or Vestals — (the worship of the elements 
existed in Germany); then, seeing their petition treated 
with derision, they themselves provided for their liberty* 
With these people, marriage was a very serious matter. Sym- 
bolical nuptial presents— such as harnessed oxen, arms, and 
war-horses — sufficiently announced to the virgin that she 
had become a sharer in the dangers of the man, that they 
were united in the same destiny for life or death (sic viven- 
damy sic pereundumy Tacit.) It was to his wife that the 
wounded warrior went after the battle (ad matres et con- 
juges vulnera referunt; nee HUb numerare out exigere 
plagas pavent). She counted his wounds, and probed 
them without turning pale; for death was not to separate 
them. Thus, in the Scandinavian poems, Brunhilde burnt 
herself upon the body of Siegfried. At first, the wives of 
the Cimbri iBreed their children by putting them to death; 
they strangled them, or threw them under the wheels of 
their chariots. Then they hanged themselves, or fastened 
themselves by a slip-knot to the horns of the oxen, which 
they pricked, that they might trample them to deadi. The 
dogs belonging to the horde detended their corpses; they 
were obliged to be exterminated by arrows.^ 

So disappeared this terrible apparition of the north, 
which had thrown such terror into Italy. The word 
cimbrie remained synonymous with strength and terror; 
nevertheless, Rome did not feel the heroic genius of these 
nations, which were one day to destroy her; she believed 
in her eternity. The prisoners whom they were able to 
make amongst the Cimbri, were distributed in the towns as 
public slaves, or devoted to fight as gladiators. 

Marius had engraved upon his shield the face of a Gaul 
putting out his tongue, a device which had been very 
popular in Rome since the time of Torquatus. The 
people called him the third founder of Rome, the two first 
being Romulus and Camillus. Libations were made in 

,.* Floras, iii Ifhit Life of Marius. Pliny, xzii. 6. 
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the name of Marias^ in honour of Bacchus or Jupiter. 
He himself, intoxicated by his victory over the barbarians 
of the north and south, over Germany, and aver the 
African Indies, never drank except out of that cup with 
two handles from which, according to tradition, Bacchus 
had drunk after his victory over the Indies.^ 

The victory of Marius delivered Bome from the danger 
she most feaied, but not from the greatest It was said 
that the empire was henceforth closed against the bar- 
barians; and yet, each day, though under the chains of 
slavery, they invaded the empire. The publicans, who were 
establiished on all the frontiers, had organized the sale of 
the white people. These were not prisoners of war, still 
less bought i^ves; but they were free men, whom the 
slave merchants, publicans, knights, and others, seized 
upon in time of peace, and most frequently in the domi- 
nions of the allies of Rome. When Marius, upon setting 
out to fight the Teutones, asked succour from Nioodemus, 
king of Bithynia, that prince replied, that, thanks to the 
publicans and slave-merchants, he had no longer any other 
subjects than children, women, and old men.^ An unin- 
terrupted emigration of Thracians, Gauls, and, above all, of 
Asiatics, then took place into Italy and Sicily. They were 
brought to those countries as slaves, at the same time that 
their gods entered them as sovereigns. Before the second 
Punic war, the senate had caused the temple of Isis at 
Rome, to be demolished; twenty years after this war, it 
had proscribed the initiated bacchanals. And, behold! 
during the war with the Teutones, the senate welcomed 
with honour the Phrygian Batabaces, who promised^victory, 
and caused a temple to be erected to the Grood goddess. 
Marius took with him everywhere the Syrian Mar&a, con- 
sulted her before every battle, and only sacrificed by her 
orders. Sylla docilely obeyed the divinations of the Chal- 
daeans.3 The senate was obliged to forbid human sacrifices* 
(98 B.C.) 

At the time the war of the Cimbri broke out, the 
senate, wishing to secure the Asiatic allies, made a decree 
restoring to them their subjects who had become slaves. 

> Plut. L'\fe of Mar. « Diod. Excerpt 

» Plat. Lives of Marius and Sylla, 
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Every free ibad, a native of an allied oountrj, who had 
been nnjiistljr detained in slavery, was declared emand- 
patedi Tmraediately, eight hundred siaves presented 
themselves to the prsetor of Sicily, and were set at liberty; 
but every day inniimeraUe mnltitudes of slaves appeared, 
claiming their fi:eedom on the same grounds. Most of 
these unfortunate people bdonged to Roman knights, who 
everywhere usurped the lands belonging to the free men, 
and caused them to be oiltivated by slaves. What magis- 
trate in the provinces could dare to decide against the 
int^est of these great landowners, who, in their quality q£ 
knights, could judge hintself on his return to Eome? This 
fearful tyranny, at onoe fiscal, mercantile, and judicial, 
has been already characterized by some words of Mon- 
tesquieu. 

The slaves, rendered furious at seeing their right to 
liberty reeognised and despised at the same time, armed 
themselves in all directions. (105-1.) This time they no 
longer chose for a chief a Syrian buffoon, but a brave 
Italian, named Salvius,^ and an intrepid Greek, named 
Aihenion, who disciplined than in the Roman manner, 
and only gave arms to such as could use them, and avcMded 
i^utting themselves up in the towne^ wh»^ the great 
number of free men put them in dai^r. King Sal- 
vius and his lieutenant, like Runus, foretold future events. 
What, at least, proves their knowledge <^ the present is, 
that they turned towards the west, and endeavoured to 
communicate with the sea and widi Italy, where other 
bands of slaves had taken up arms. As long as the wur 
with the Qmbri lasted, that with the slaves lingered. 
Three Roman generals perished in it. But the same year 
in which the battle of YereellaB was fought, Manius Aqui- 
lius, the colleague of Marius in his £fth consulship, went 
into Sicily, killed with his own hand Athenion, who had 
succeeded Salvius, and pursued the disbanded slaves from 
town to town. He reserved a thousand of them to throw 
to the beasts in the amphitheatre at Rome; but they were 
unwilling that the people should have the enjoyment of 
witnessing their agony; they theref(»re killed each other. 
(101.) If we may believe Athens&us, a million slaves 
perished in the two servile wars. 

* See Diod. Excerpt, 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Social war — The Italians oblige Rome to grant them the freedom of the 
city — ^The social md civil ww of Marins and Sylla — DiotatorBhip at 
Sylla— Vietory of the nobles over the knights, of Borne over the 
Italians, 100-77. 

Ths allies, who, in the wars of the Cimbri and the aUvea^ 
compoBod two-thirds of the Boman army, expected re- 
wards. The greater part of them haying been despoiled, 
either formerlj by the Boman colonies, or reoentlj by the 
rapacity of the knights, had, notwithstanding the decrees 
of the senate, established themselves m the enyirons oT 
Bome, and introduced themselves into the rustic tribes. 
Marhis, through one <^ his creatures, Apnlieus Saturninns^ 
proposed to dktrifoute amongst them the lands in the north 
of Italy, whidi the Cimbri had occupied for a short time.^ 
B7 tins means he removed his ancient sddiers, Marsi, Pe- 
ligni, Lucani, Samnites, &c., from their native provinces- 
and their national patrons, into a distant province, 
where they had no other guarantee than the proteddoa 
of Marius. It was also a specious motive to dose Italy 
to the barbarians, by establishing at the foot of the 
Alps those who had conquered Ihem. The ItaHans, 
who supported this law, rendered it odious by their vio-- 
laiee. They murdered in the forum, in broad daylight, 
the competxtors of Satuzninus, and those of Glaucias, who 
supported hinu Death was decreed against every senator 
who did not swear to respect the agrarian law, grmted to 
the soldiers by Marius. As for the latter, his conduct in 
all this was miserably equivocal and factious. He swore 
that he would not swear to the la^; and when his enemy 
Metellus had initiated him, Marius feigned fear of the 
Italians, and pronounced the oath. The people of Borne, 
being jealous of the rustic tribes, had armed themselyes to 
support Metellus, who preferred remaining absent from 
Rome. 

1 Appian, Bell. Civ. p. 62 5. 
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The duplicity of Marius bad cooled the feelings of the 
Italians towards him. Satuminus was the object of their 
enthusiasm, and they bad saluted him king. Marius ap- 
proached the senate and the populace of the city. After 
the Italians returned to field labour, Satuminus was aban- 
doned, as the Gracchi had been, and was obliged to take 
refuge in the Capitol, with what few partisans remained 
firm to him* I>ying with thirst, and in danger of being 
burnt with the temple, they surrendered themselves t« 
Marius, who allowed them to be stoned to death, or, ac- 
cording to other historians, expressly ordered their death. 
(100.)^ From that time, Marius saw his popularity de- 
cline; odious to the people as an Italian, to the senate as 
a demagogue, despised as a publican by both, he had lost 
the confidence of Italy in separating from Satuminus. 
He soon saw his enemy Metellus re-enter the senate. 
Rather than endure the daily humiliation of his presence, 
he set out for Asia, under the pretext of fulfilling his 
vows to the Good-goddess, but in reality to involve him- 
self in a war by insulting the allied kings ;^ perhaps, 
also, to participate in the rapine of his friends, the 
Roman knights, who plundered Asia. The dangerous 
patronage of the allies passed, some years after, to the 
tribune Livius Drusus, who had then undertaken, at all 
risks, to restore the judicial power of the senate. The 
senators could not tolerate the tyranny of the knights, whom 
they called their executioners. On the other hand, the 
greater part of the allies, whose lands the knights were 
eontinually usurping, were not more favourable to them. 
Drusus proposed to divide the tribunals between the 
equestrian order and the senate, to double this body 
by admitting three hundred knights, to give lands to the 
Roman pwsople, and thB right of the city to all Italy. (91.) 
This project of conciliation did not satisfy any one. The 
knights addressed themselves to such of the allies as had 
hitherto suffered little from the colonies and the distribu- 
tions of land, and excited in them fears that the new re- 
vgulations would be made at their expense. The Etruscans 

, > Compare Plut. Life of Mar, and VeUeius Pat. ii. 12. 
3 Flat, iit tup. 
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and Umbrians came to Rome to accuse Drusus. They 
were supported by the consul Marcius Philip, a personal 
enemy to Drusus.^ Abandoned like the Gracchi, as Satur- 
ninus, and as all those who relied upon the variable suc- 
cour of the Italians against the sedentary inhabitants of 
Rome had been, he perished by assassination in his own 
house. The consul, the chief of the party of knights, 
was accused of this crime. The knights mercilessly pur- 
sued the partisans of Drusus; they dragged before their 
tribunals the most illustrious senators, and descending into 
the square with bands of armed slaves, they passed, sword 
in hand, a law which ordered the prosecution of any one 
who, either secretly or publicly, favoured the demand of 
the Italians to be admitted to the right of the city.^ 

Of all the allies, those most irritated were the Marsi and 
their confederates (Marrucini, Vestini, and Peligni). These 
warlike herdsmen, who, in olden times, had so early aban- 
doned the Samnites, their brothers, had long been content 
to be known as the best soldiers in the Roman army. 
The Romans themselves said, " Who could triumph over 
the Marsi, or without the Marsi ?"^ At first, they attempted 
an attack on Rome. Their brave chief, Pompedius Silo, took 
with him all those who were prosecuted by the tribunals, 
probably those who had been ruined by the Roman usurers; 
they' amounted to ten thousand men, who were armed 
under their robes. The accident of meeting with a 
senator on their road made them think that they were 
discovered, and they contented themselves with the kind 
words which he gave them.* However, the Italian people 
leagued themselves with them, and exchanged hostages; 

1 " Drusns, one day, on being intemipted, wliile haranguing on assem- 
bly, by Philip, had him seized by the throat and dragged to prison, not 
by a lictor but by one of his private clients, who used such violence 
that the blood spirted from Pbilip's nose. Drusus only laughed pt this, 
saying, *tis only puddle." — Val. Max. ix. 6. 

2 Td. p. 3C9. — " This Marsian war, which introduced the Italians 
into Rome, permanently destroyed the unity of the city, which had so 
long been maintained by the patricians. Before the old temple of Qiii- 
rinus, says Pliny, xv. 36, there grew two myrtles, the one patrician, the 
other plebeian. The first, which had been green and vigorous up to the 
Marsian war, thereafter languished and withered, while tlie other 
flourished and gi-ew strong." 

a Appian, Bello Civ. ii. 632. * Diod. Eclog. xxxviii. 
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for they mistrusted each other, isolated as they had so 
long been by the policy of Rome. The Marsi thus incor- 
porated with themsdves what remained of the ancient 
Samnite race, dispersed among the mountains of Samnium 
and in the plains of Lucania, Gampaniay and Apulia. The 
important towns of Nola, Yenusium, and Asculum (in 
Picenum), took part with them. What the Italiims 
had wanted in the war with the Samnites was a centre, a 
superior town, a Rome. This time they built one on 
purpose. Corfinium, the Italian Rome, was constructed 
in imitation of the other, which it was to destroy. It had 
its forum, its curiae, and its senate of five hundred mem- 
bers. The allies were to appoint, annually, twelve gene- 
rals and two consuls. The first whom they elected, the 
Marsian Pompedius Silo» and the Samnite C. Motulus, 
(Papius Mutilius?) were ordered to fight, one towards the 
north-west, the other towards the south.' The first was 
to attack Rome in a direct manner, and, if he could, to 
raise against her Etruria and Umbria. Under these 
chiefs commanded C Judacilius, Herius Asinius, M. Liam- 
ponius, Insteius Cato, Marius Egnatius, Pontius Tele- 
sinus, and many others. Besides P. Rutilius, Q. Cepion, 
Yal. Messala, and the famous Sylla, Rome opposed to them 
S. Julius Caesar, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, and Porcius Cato, 
three men who were destined to be eclipsed by their Sons. 
There were besides, amongst the Roman generals, two of 
Italian origin, the famous Marius and C. Perpenna. The 
conduct of the two last was singularly equivocal. Per- 
penna, being suspected of having allowed himself to be 
defeated, was deprived of the conunand. Marius always 
refused to give battle to the Italians, let slip the most fa- 
vourable occasions for conquering them, neglected to 
pursue the advantages which Sylla had gained,' and gave 
up the command, under pretence of nervousness. Un- 
doubtedly he hoped that Rome, when reduced to her 
last extremity, would end by taking as a mediator and 
absolute chief, a man, Italian by birth and Roman by his 
fortune. 

He deceived himself. After many defeats, in which 

» Diod. Eclog, xxxvil. « App. Bello Civ. ii. Plut. Life qfAfarius, 
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two eonsub lost their life, Borne was again triumphaat. 
Slie owed her success principally to the consul, Cn. 
Pompeius, and to Sylla, the lieutenant of his colleague. 
Pompey, having been besieged for a short time in Fer- 
miuni, in his turn shut up within the walls of Asculum the 
Italian Judacilius, who, after having had all the partisans 
of Borne put to death, prepared himself a funeral pile in a 
temple, and solemnly devoted himself to death. 

Pompey also destroyed all those who passed the 
Apennines to raise Etruria; but Borne believed it im- 
possible to assure herself of the Etruscans vi^ the Um- 
brians, except by giving them the right of die city. (88«) 
The Marsi tiiexnselves abandoned the league on the same 
oondition. Sylla, who had been instrumental in forming 
this treaty, killed fifty thousand Italians in Campania, and 
took JSqulanum from the Hirpini, by threatening to 
bum it in its walls of wood. He turned the defiles of 
Samnium, which were held by the army of the enemy, 
and forced Bovianam, after having made a frightful 
carnage amongst the Samnites. The Marsian, fompedius 
Silo, more faithful than his fellow-citizens to the common 
cause, had transported the seat of the Italian empire from 
Corfinium to Bovianum and then to ^semia, two towns 
belonging to the Samnites. He had emancipated twenty 
thousand slaves, and solicited the assistance of the king of 
PontuB, who mistook his true interest, and replied that 
he desired first of all to reduce Asia.^ So many 
reverses, and even the death of Pompedius, who was 
killed in Apulia, could not overcome the resistance of the 
Samnites. Driven from their mountains, they still held 
out in Nola and in their strong positions in Brutiunu 
Their chief essayed to profit by the quarrels of Marius and 
Sylla to seize upon Bhegium, and pass thence into Sicily, 
where they could so easily have armed the slaves. 

In granting the right of city to the greater part of the 
Italians, Borne did not end the war; she introduced it 
within the walls. The multitude of the new citizens had 
been crowded into eight tribes, who voted last, when the 
first«tribes had already decided the matter. The Marsi, the 

' Diod. ut sup, 

u2 
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Umbrians, the Etruscans, made a journey of twenty or thirty 
leagues, to come to Rome to exercise that so much desired 
right of sovereignty; there was no public place vast 
enough to contain them; part voted from the top of the 
temples and the porticoes which surrounded the Forum. 
And all the people who had come from such a distance 
gave a useless vote, or perhaps were not even consulted. 
The Italians, indignant at this deception, necessarily 
recommenced the struggle, that, spread throughout all the 
tribes, they might obtain an equality of rights. This 
apparent equality would have been for them a real supe- 
riority over the ancient citizens, whose numerous votes 
would have been lost in theirs. Undoubtedly tbe Italians 
merited superiority over this ignoble populace, composed, 
for the most part, of freedmen of all nations. However, 
this equivocal people represented ancient Rome, took the 
spirit of it, believed itself Roman, and obstinately defended 
the unity of the city. 

The promise of distributing the Italians in all the tribes, 
and by th^se means of assuring them the real exercise 
of their new rights, was the bait which Marius used to 
attach them to himself, and to regain his ancient popu- 
larity amongst them. It was not that he troubled him- 
self about his countrymen. The old publican, who had be- 
come fat and heavy,* had for a long time scarcely employed 
himself in any other way than in hoarding up money in 
the beautiful house at Misenum which he had bought of 
the mother of the Gracchi, and for which Lucullus after- 
wards paid 500,000 sesterces. Marius was suddenly seen 
to re-appear in the Campus Martius, exercising with the 
young people. His enemies asked him what had become of 
the nervousness which had paralyzed his movements in 
the social war; but now one of those productive Eastern 
wars, capable of satiating the avaricious Roman generals, 
was in contemplation. Mithridates, the king of Pontus, 
had favoured the insurrection of the cities of Asia Minor 
against the dreadful oppressions of the Romans; in one 
day, one hundred thousand of the latter, knights, publi- 
cans, usurers, and slave merchants, had been massacred. 

» Plut. Life of Marius. 
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Having made himself master of Asia, he had sent a large 
army into Greece, and occupied with it the eastern pro- 
vinces and all the islands in the -^gean Sea. 

The knights, a great number of whom would have been 
ruined by the success of Mithridates, were anxious to give 
the command of this war to the publican Marius, who was 
interested in not reforming the abuses which had caused 
it. They considered it of such importance to send into 
Asia a man attached to their cause, that to gain this 
end they would have consented to favour the pretensions 
of the Italians, whom they had so long repidsed. The 
tribune Sulpicius had taken upon himself to carry out 
these two laws, and caused himself to be supported by an 
armed band of knights, whom he called the anti-senate. 
Sylla, who was then consul, desired for himself the con- 
duct of the Asiatic war. Sulpicius and his satellites shut 
him up in the house of Marius, and made him swear to 
desist. The son of the other consul was publicly killed. 

Less could not be expected from a party who, not long 
before, had murdered in broad daylight, in the temple of 
Vesta,^ a prastor who wished to have the laws against 
usury put into execution. Sylla took refuge with the 
army, which was still besieging the Samnites before Nola, 
drew it towards Rome, caused Sulpicius to be killed, and 
set a price upon the head of Marius. 

This Sylla, who entered Rome with a torch in his 
hand, threatening to bum the town, proclaimed that he 
only came to re-establish liberty. The people, taking 
him at his word, refused their votes to his nephew and one 
of his friends, and gave the consulship to a partisan 
of Marius, L. Cinna. The new consul had at first 
appeased the conqueror by binding himself to him with 
the most terrible oaths; but when he thought himself 
sufficiently strong, he wished his trial to be begun. Sylla 
learned, at the same time, that his colleague in the social 
war, Cneius Pompey Strabo, an equivocal person, who 
always fluctuated between parties, had ordered or allowed 
to be killed, another Pompey, who had succeeded him 
in the command of the army, and who was favourable 

1 App. Life of Mar, 
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to Sylla. He saw that lie should never pnevail, if 
he did not appropriate bis legions to lomself by lucra- 
tive victories in Greece and Ana; be left Pompej, 
Cinna, his acens^rs, and bis JQ^es, and set out to figbt 
Mitbridate»(a8.) 

The king of Pontns^ who has been compared to the great 
Hanmbal, had, it is true, the vast projeets and tire on- 
governaUe will of the chief of the mereenarieSj but not 
his genius for tactics^ His glorj was the being dnrii^fortj 
jears for the barb«rians on the shores of the Enxine, whj^ 
Hannibal had been for those of Spain, A&ica and €raul; 
a sort of mediator and instmelor, under whose au^iiees 
tiiej invaded the empire^. Residii^ at Pergamos, upen 
the confines of Asia, whence he had driven the RofiaanSy be 
was eontinmdlj sending fresh hordes from the Cancasoa^ 
from the Crimea, and frmn the banks of ^le Danubey isto 
Asia, Maced(»iia and Greeee.^ But these scareelj disci- 
plined barbarians coald nol wi^istond the Ic^ioDs. Sylhi 
was soon rid of them. Whatever interest he night Iwve 
had to sonnd the praise of his victories at Cheronaea aad 
Orchomena, in order to terrifj Italj, he himself admitted 
that in the first he had lost but twelve men.^ His prisei- 
pal weapon was oonmption. He won over the jnineipal 
Untenant of Mithiidates^ hj the gift of an estate in Euboea, 
Athens long resisted him. I^e was defended hj the 
epicurean philosopher, AristiMi, who had erpelled the 
Romans. The Athenians, who were accustomed to aieet 
with respect in the wars, oo aoeomst of the enthusiaam 
which all the world then professed for the genins of their 
ancest<»rs, did not fear to dart the most bitter epigrams 
from the waKb at Sylla and his wife Metella. The fierce 
face of the Koman, his red hair, his green ejes and his 
red compIexi<m spotted vrith white, particolariy amused 
the besieged. They cried to him: 

** Sylla is a mulberry spnnkled with floor." 

This cost them dear. The barbarians inundated tiiie- 
town with blood. What was spOfed in the square akne,. 
^itirelj filled the Ceraraieus^ ran out even to the gates^ aad» 
flowed beyond the town. 

» Appian, Bell. Mithr, « Plut. L of Sylla. 
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Sjlla, haying mtered Asia, found there a Roman army 
attached to Marias, which, after great successes over 
Mithridates, kept him hesi^ed in Pitan; it was com- 
manded by the lieutenant, Fimbria, who had caused his 
general to.be assassinated. Fimbria having no ships, 
and wishing to inclose Mithrid&tes in the direction of the 
sea, wrote to Lucollus, who commanded the vessels of 
Sylla, and represented to him of what importance it was 
that the enemy of the Romans should not be allowed to 
escape.^ But Sylla feared Fimbria more than Mithri- 
dates; he opened the passage to the king, and required 
him to abandon Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Roman Asia. 
** What will you leave me, then?" said Mithridates. "I 
leave you," replied Sylla, " the hand with which you have 
signed the death of an hundred thousand Romans." By 
this sentence, Sylla avowed his treachery; for it was in 
his power to take this terrible enemy to Rome, and spare 
his country thirty years of war. 

Poor Asia, pillaged by the publicans of Rome, pillaged 
by Mithridates, was again plundered by the scddiers of 
Sylla. Everything was abandoned to th^n: the fortune 
of the heads of the family, the honour of the children, the 
treasures of the temples* In Greece, Sylla had despoiled 
those of Delphi, Olympia, and Epidaurus. He paid the civil 
war beforehand. The rough Italian peasants then became 
acquainted with baths, theatres, sumptuous apparel, beau- 
tiful slaves, and all the luxuries of Asia. They were 
lodged in the houses of the inhabitants, and lived there, 
with their firiends, at discretion; more than this, each man 
received from his host four tetradrachips daily. Sylla, 
at his departure, called upon Asia for a contribution of 
twenty thousand talents.^ Such were the soldiers whom 
Sylla led against his country. They were so firmly con- 
vinced that they were bemg led to the pillage of Italy, 
that they aO offered money to their general, desiring 
nothing better than to carry on, at their own expense, so 
lucrative a war. 

Cinna, for a moment driven from Rome, had everywhere 
restored the Italian party; and, notwithstanding the wise 

> Plut Life of Sylla, • Id. ih. 
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advice of his lieutenant Sertorius,^ had recalled Marius, 
whose presence could only suDy the triumph of Italy over 
Rome. Let us retrograde a litde to consider the romantic 
destinies of this old party chief. Marius had escaped 
only by a miracle from the knights belonging to Sylla. 
Having been surprised in the marshes of Mintumae, he 
was conducted to that town; but the inhabitants did not 
care to deliver up him who had so often spared the Italians 
in the social war. They gave out that they had sent a 
Cimbrian slave to kill him; but that the man could not 
support the gaze of the conqueror of the Cimbri, and 
that he had fled, saying that he should never have the 
courage to kill Caius Marius. It is certain that the 
Minturnians sent him into Africa, whence Cinna had, 
soon afterwards, the imprudence to recal him.^ This 
ferocious man, having re-entered Rome with a band of 
emancipated herdsmen, and free labourers from Etruria, 
{Bapciaioi? Mapiavoi, Mariani?) caused them to murder 
the most illustrious partisans of Sylla, the orator Marcus 
Antoninus, Catulus Lutatius, his former colleague in the 
wars with the Cimbri, and a number of others. The 
excesses committed by the slaves whom Marius had freed 
were such, that Cinna and Sertorius had a horror of 
them, and inclosing them one night, cut them in pieces.^ 
A short time after this, Marius, then seventy years of 
age, and consul for the seventh time, died from the 
excesses of wine into which he had plunged to banish 
from his mind the approach of his enemy. 

Sylla was then expected in Italy as an exterminating 
god. His victories over Mithridates were published, and 
file terrible words which he had uttered, the furious 
cupidity of his soldiers, and the threats of the exiles whom 
he retained in his camp, and whom he called his senate. 
When his return was first talked of (83), the consuls 
(Norbanus and Scipio, to whom succeeded Garbo and the 
young Marius,) had more than an hundred thousand men. 
Sylla had forty thousand veterans, with six thousand 
horse, and some soldiers from the Peloponesus and 



1 Plut. Life of Sertorius, « App. Plut. Life of Pomp, 

3 Id. ib. 
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Macedonia. Metellus and young Fompej, son of Cneius 
Pompeius Strabo, joined him. Repulsed by the Italian 
party, who knew the inconstancy of his family,^ this 
young man, of three and twenty, had raised legions in 
Picenum, and beaten three generaJs, three armies, for the 
purpose of joining Sylla. The latter appreciated at first 
sight the vain and mediocre genius of this fortunate soldier. 
He arose at his approach, and saluted him by the title of 
Gbeat. By this means he made of him a docile tool. 
He sent him into Italian Gaul, into Sicily, and into Africa, 
where he obtained great successes over the opposite party. 
This party had only raw recruits, and, moreover, it 
was divided. The Samnites were not united to the odier 
Italians, commanded by the consuls, until the end of the 
war. In the first battle, which took place at Canusium, 
Sylla lost seventy men, Norbanus six thousand. In another, 
which was not given up so soon, he killed twenty thousand 
of the enemy, without losing more than twenty-three of 
his own men.^ In Campania, an entire army, ably 
disciplined, joined his forces. Defection also took place 
in the armies of Carbo and young Marius. The latter 
having been defeated at Sacriportus, very near Rome, by 
the treachery of two cohorts, was blocked up in Praeneste, 
and this town became the aim and the prize of the combat 
offered to all the armies of Italy. Sylla, everywhere 
present, everywhere victorious, at Saturnia, at NeapoHs, 
at Clusium, and at Spoletum, prevented the Italians from 
liberating Marius. Pompey defeated eight legions who 
were marching to his assistance. Three independent 
Italian chiefs, the Lucanian Lamponius, the Campanian 
Gutta, and the Samnite Pontius Telesinus, were stopped 
in the same manner by Sylla. New defections broke out. 
The Lucanians surrendered. Rimini and the whole of 
Gaul laid down arms. Albinovanus made his peace by 
the massacre of his colleagues. Norbanus fled to Rhodes, 
and killed himself. In Sicily, Barbo gave himself up to 
Pompey, who coolly ordered him to be murdered. At 
length the Samnites, by a desperate effort, threw 
themselves between Pompey and SyUa, to relieve Prae- 

* App. Plut. Life of Pomp, 
2 Plut. Life of Sylla. 
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neste; Hiey then tamed abruptly towards R<Mne, deter- 
mined to reduce it to ashes before they perished. Their 
chief, Pontius Telesinus, ran from rank to rank, crying 
that ai last the haunt <}f these ravishing wolves of Italy fmut 
he annihUated,^ Bome would have been lost if the army 
of Sylla had not arrived at that moment, and commenced 
a last and fmious battle with the Samnites. The victory 
remained so long undecided, that Sylk, in a fit of de- 
spair, made a vow to the god of Delphi, whose temple he 
had so outrageously pillaged.^ 

All the Italians who were in Frseneste were collected 
together and put to the sword. Those of Norba de- 
fended themselves to the last, and finished by killing each 
other. Six thousand Samnites, to whom Sylla had pro- 
mised their life, were massacred in Bome itself. Tlieir 
cries reached the temple of Bellona, where Sylla was 
harangning the saiate. ** 'Tis nothing," said he; " I have 
order^ s<»ne ringleaders to be chastised.'^ The massacre 
afterwards extended to the citizens. The senate, which 
had so ardently desired the return of Sylla, repented 
the having taken so unmerciful an avenger. One of the 
Metelli was bold enough to ask him what would be the 
term of his executions? He replied: '^ I do not yet know 
whom I shall let live." '^ At least let those whom you 
intend to put to death know th^ fate," added Metellus. 
It was then that he published the tables of proscriptioa. 
(81.) 

The victory of Sylla was the triumph of Rome over 
Italy; in Bome itself, that of the nobles over the rich, 
particularly ov^ the knights ; as for the common 
people, we have seen ikut they only existed in name. 
Two thousand six hundred knights were {Mroscribed, with 
eighty senators belonging to their party.^ Their wealth, 
which had been amassed by usury, by the ruin of free 
men, by the sweat and the blood of many generations q£ 
slaves, became the property of the soldiers, the generals, and 
the senators. Sylla announced himself as the avenger of 
the laws, the restorer of the ancient republic. The elec- 

1 VeUeius Pat. c. 27. » Hut. Life of SyUa. 

* AppiuL 
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tion of the pontijOTs and the judicial power, otherwise the 
religious authority, and the application of the laws, were 
confided to the senate; the comitia of the trihes were 
abolished; the tribuneship existed only in name; every 
tribune was declared incapable of any other office. 

The consulship could only be solicited after the praetor- 
ship, and the prsetorship after the qusestorship. Sylla 
revived in his own favour the title of dictator, which had been 
forgotten for an hundred and twenty years. But a consul was 
necessary in naming a dictator, and both the consuls had 
been killed. Sylla was so scrupulous as to quit Rome. Ac- 
cording to the ancient form, he caused the senate to choose 
an mterrexy who might appoint a dictator, and he then 
wrote to the senate to offer his services to the republic 
The senate took care not to refuse; he was named dictator^ 
but for an indefinite time. He obtained oblivion of the 
past, licence for the future, the right of life and death, 
and that of confiscating property, dividing lands, btiilding or 
destroying towns, and giving and taking away kingdoms. 
This ostentation of leg^ty, this systematic barbarity, was 
the most insolent and the most odious feature in the vic- 
tory of SyDa. Marius had pursued his hatred with fury, 
and had brutally killed those whom he hated; the mas- 
sacres of Sylla were regular and methodical. Every 
morning a new table of proscription determined the 
murders for the day. Seated in his tribunal, he received 
the bleeding heads, and paid for them the price stated in 
the tariff; the heads of some of the proscribed were worth 
two talents. But it was not only the partisans of Marius 
who perished; the rich also were guilty; one perished 
on account of his palace, another because of his gardens. 
A citizen, a stranger to all parties, cast a passing glance 
at the fatal table, and saw his own name inscribed first: 
** Ah! imfortunate that I am," cried he, ^'it is my house 
at Alba that has killed me." He was murdered a few 
steps from the place. 

The dictator applied his terrible system to the whole of 
Italy. In every place the men belonging to the opposite 
party were put to death, banished, or plundered; and not 
only themselves, but their parents, ^eir friends, those 
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who knew them, those who had spoken to them, and 
eyen those who had accidentailj traveUed with them.* 
Whole cities were proscrihed, as well as men, and were 
pbudered and depopulated, to give place to the legions 
of SjUa. Above all, the nnfortonate Etroria, the only 
country which had still escaped the colonies and the agrarian 
laws, die only country in which the labourers w»« gene- 
rally j&ee, became the prey of the soldiers of the con- 
queror. Sylla founded a new town in the valley of the 
Amo, not far from Fiesole, and from the mystic name 
of Home, Flora — ^that name known by the patricians 
alone — he called it Florentia.* 

On his return from Etruria, Sylla was thought to be a 
little softened; but the people were soon taught to dread 
him more than ever, by the death of Lucretius Ofella, the 
companion of his victory, and to whom he owed the 
taking of Praeneste. He had not been praetor, and he 
solicited the consulship; Sylla commanded him to retire, 
and as he still persisted, ordered him to be put to death 
upon the spot. He afterwards said: *^ Know that I have 
caused H. Lucretius Ofella to be killed, because he resisted 
my authority;'* and he added this horrible apologue: " A 
labourer ploughing, was bitten by lice; he stopped twice 
to cleanse his shirt from them, but being bitten a third 
time, he now determined no longer to be interrupted in 
his work, and threw his shirt into the fire. And I warn 
the conquered not to drive me to employ, in like manner, 
steel as well as fire against them, for the third time." 

Sylla' seemed to have sufficiently proved his prodigious 
contempt for humanity. He gave a new proof of it, which 
no one expected — he abdicated. He was seen walking in- 
solently in the square, without arms, and almost alone. He 
well knew that a number of men were interested in defend- 
ing his life; he had placed three hundred of his followers in 
the senate; in Rome, ten thousand slaves, belonging to 

» Appian, C87. 
3 This is the Italian tradition. The myetic name of £ome was JEros, 
or Amor; the sacerdotal name, Flora, or Arethusa; the civil name, 
Roma, Pliny, iii. ft ; Mantur, De occuUo urbis JRoma nomine, No. 1 
of his AntiqiMrian Memoirs. 

* App. %d sup. 
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proscribed men, who had been freed by Sylla, bore the 
name of their liberator (Cornelius) and watched over him. 
In Italy, an hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, who had 
become proprietors by his victory, looked upon him as the 
pledge and guarantee of their fortune. His abdication 
was jnerely nominal; in his retreat at CumsB, even on the 
eve of his death, having heard that the quaestor Granius 
delayed paying a sum to the treasury, hoping that the 
approaching event would dispense with his regulating the 
accounts, Sylla caused him to be strangled by his bedside.' 

He died all-powerful, and his funeral was a second 
triumph. Borne through Italy to Rome, his body was 
escorted by his old soldiers, who came from all parts to 
increase the train, and placed themselves in ranks. Before 
the body marched eighty lictors, carrying fasces; behind, 
were borne two thousand crowns of gold, sent by the 
towns, the legions, and a number of men belonging to his 
party. The coffin was surrounded by the priests, to pro- 
tect it in case of battle; for they were not without in- 
quietude. Then followed the senate, the knights, and the 
army^ legion by legion. Then an infinite number of 
trumpets, which pierced the air with noisy and harsh 
sounds. The senate sent forth solemn acclamations, which 
the army repeated, and the people re-echoed.^ Nothing 
was wanting in the honours which were paid him. He 
was praised in harangues delivered from the rostrum, and 
then was buried in the Campus Martins, where no one 
had been buried since the kings. 

This hero, this god, who was carried to the tomb with 
so much pomp, had been for a long time in a state of 
rottenness. Devoured by filthy diseases, consumed by 
indestructible vermin, the son of Venus and Fortune, as 
he wished to be called,^ had given way, even till his death, 



1 App. Mi sup. 2 Plut. Life of Sylla. 

' See various anecdotes of a curious kind in Plut. Life of Sylla. 
This cruel and flagitious man appears to have been a singular favourite 
vrith the Boman ladies. At his funeral they attended with such a quantity 
of aromatics, that besides those which were contained in 210 baskets, 
there was enough cinnamon and other precious spices to form a statue 
of Sylla of the size of life, and another of a lictor beaiing the fasces 
before him. 
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to the foul passions of his youth. The favourites, the 
buffoons, the abandoned women, with whom he passed his 
days and nights, had shared a great part of the spoils of 
the proscribed. In this pompous restoration of the 
republic, of which he had boasted so much, the buffoons 
and mountebanks had gained scarcely less than the 
assassins. He had exterminated the Italian race, under 
the pretext of assuring the unity of Rome, menaced by 
the invasion of the allies; and he had surrounded himself 
with Barbarians, Chaldseans, Syrians, and Phrygians. He 
eonsulted them, he adored their gods. 

His political work, like his body, fell into decay 
before-hand. He had expected to restore ancient Borne, 
by giving the legishttive power to the comitia <^ the 
centuries in which the rich predominated. But even 
though his system had lasted, the moveable element of 
wealth would have removed the power from the hands of 
his party. He then went to the curias, to the ancient sacer- 
dotal aristocracy, to seek permanent influence. He thought 
to give the power to the patricians; but the patricians 
were no longer patricians, they were mostly ennobled 
plebeians; in the same manner, the people were no longer 
a people, but a collection of freedmen of various nations. 
All lied, or rather deceived themselves. And this was 
the vain, hollow idol, for which Sylla had shed so much 
blood; blinded in his aristocratic prejudices by the clas- 
sical enthusiasm of the past, which had made demagogues 
of the Gracchi. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pom2)eyand Cicero — Re-eBtablisfament of the dominion of the knights — 
Sertorius Spartacus, the pirates, Hifchridatea, 77-64. 

The empire was now in a worse state than before it had 
passed through the hands of this merciless physician. A 
short time after the death of Sylla, the Italian party was 
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restored, under Lepidus and Brutus. Cisalpine Graul 
and Etruria, whose ruin had paid the expenses of the civil 
war, revolted, but were easily reduced; the veterans of 
Sjlla were everywhere in arms to maintain their usurp* 
ation against the former landowners. The Italian party was 
more successful in Spain, wh^e Sertorius had the address 
to mix his cause with that of the national independence. In 
Asia, the knights and pablicans exercised the same exac- 
tions after the departure of Lucullus, who had restrained 
them ; usury, violence, outrage, the seizing of free men 
as slaves, all the same abuses had recommenced; they would 
soon bring about the same insurrection, and give up Asia 
to Mithridates. In the other provinces, the senators, again 
become masters of the judicial power, and sure of im- 
punity, committed robberies which would scarcely be 
believed, if the prosecution of Yerres had not proved them 
judicially. Finally, in all the Roman world, devour- 
ing slavery made free populations disappear, to substi- 
tute for them barbarians, who themselves disappeared^ 
but who would, under Spartacus, at least, be tempted to 
avenge their death. All the enemies of the empire, Ser- 
torius, Mithridates, and Spartacus, the proscribed Romans, 
dispossessed Italians, insurgent provincials, men reduced 
to slavery, could all communicate by the medium of the 
fugitives, who were spread on all the seas, and who 
infested them with their piracies. Liberty had formed 
against, the tyranny of the Roman empire, another empire 
on the water, a wandering Carthage, which no one knew 
where to seize, and which floated from Spain to Asia. 

This was the succession left by Sylla. Let us see 
what men had undertaken to gather it together agaio. 
The principal senators, Catulus, Crassus, and even 
Lacullus, were administrators rather than generals, not- 
withstanding the military glory which the last had so 
easily acquired in the east The mediocrity of Metellus 
was made evident in Spain, where, with considerable 
forces, he was constantly the sport of Sertorius. Sylla's 
party had only one successful general; and he was not a 
noble, but a knight Pompey was required to terminate 
the war with Lepidus, that with Sertorius, and that with 
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Spartacus; and when the pirates had nearlj taken pos- 
session of Ostia, the cry was still, Pompej. All the 
forces of the republic were put under his command to 
give chase to the corsairs, and put old Mithridates to 
death. 

The most difficult of all these wars was that with Ser- 
torius. This old captain in the army of Marias had 
early foreseen the victory of Sylla, and had gone into 
Spain. The barbarians esteemed him singularly, on 
account of his having conquered them by an ingenious 
stratagem. He had become one of them, and shared 
their manner of living and their belief. It was he who 
had discovered, in Africa, the body of the Lybian An- 
tseus; he was the only man who had seen the bones of the 
giant sixty cubits in length.^ He corresponded with the 
gods by means of a white fawn, which revealed hidden 
things to him. But what attached the barbarians still 
more strongly was, the mixture of audacity and cunning 
in his genius, and the address with which he trifled with 
the enemy, even crossing the lines of Metellus in dis- 
guise. He was an indefatigable hunter. No Spaniard 
knew better the passes and defiles of the mountains. 
He and his followers were armed superbly, and braved 
the enemy; he challenged Metellus to single combat.* 

This general could not prevent his extending his 
dominion over the whole of Spain, 84-73. An Italian 
army, conducted by Perpenna, united itself to his. He 
created a senate of the proscribed, who took refuge in 
his camp. Little by little he disciplined the Spaniards, 
and began to civilize them by bringing up their children 
in the Roman manner. Meantime, he made himself master 
of Narbonnese Gaul, and Italy began to fear another 
Hannibal. Pompey, who came to second Metellus, obliged 
Sertorius to re-enter Spain, but he was there beaten by 
him, and had the humiliation of seeing him bum one of 
the allied towns before his eyes. 

Sertorius, who then received grand offers from Mi- 
thridates, had the magnanimous obstinacy not to cede 
to him one inch of land in Asia, Although the founder 

» Plut. Life of Sertorius. « Id. ib. 
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of a new Rome, which he opposed to the other, he would 
not injure the integrity of an empire which he considered 
as his own. He remained a Roman, in the midst of the 
barbarians, and this was what lost him. Although he 
openly professed his preference for the Spanish troops, he 
gave all the commands to the Romans. The latter 
inspired him with their mistrust of the people of the 
c6untry, and ended by inciting him to massacre or sell 
the hostages who were in his possession. This senseless 
and barbarous act would, sooner or later, have proved his 
ruin, if he had not been treacherously killed by his 
lieutenant, Perpenna. Pompey, to whom the latter gave 
himself up, had him put to death without hearing him, 
and burnt all his papers, for fear of finding any of the 
great men of Rome compromised. He himself was, 
perhaps, interested in the disappearance of all traces of 
the intrigues which had relieved him of so invincible an 
enemy. (73.) 

The war with Asia continued ten years after that of 
Spain. The ravages of Mithridates, and of Tigranes, his 
son-in-law, the king of Armenia, united with the horrible 
cupidity of the publicans and knights to dispeople this un- 
fortunate country. Tigranes removed from Cappadocia, 
at one time, three hundred thousand men, whom he trans- 
ferred to his new capital of Tigranocerta.^ Roman Asia 
was not less miserable, having been exhausted by the skill 
of the Roman usurers, who had advanced the twenty 
thousand talents to SylLa. Such was their industry, that 
in a few years this contribution was found to be raised to 
an hundred and twenty talents, (more than £2,400,000.) 
The unfortunate payers sold their wives, sold their virgin 
daughters, and their little children, and ended by being 
themselves sold.^ 

Mithridates, encouraged by these circumstances, had 
invaded Cappadocia and Bithynia, and taken a number of 
cities dependent upon the Romans. He caused himself to 
be preceded wherever he went by one Marius, whom 
Sertorius had sent to him with the title of proconsul. 
Pompey being still occupied in Spain, Lucullus, one of 

> App. i. e. 210. « Plut. Life of LumtUus. 
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the chiefs of the party of Sjlla, obtained by means of in- 
trigue,^ the lucrative commission of the Asiatic war. Lu- 
cullas had the reputation of being an honest administrator 
and a very literate man. He was the protector of aU the 
Greeks at Borne; he had himself, as a sort of pastime, 
written in Greek an account of the Italian war. What war 
could better deserve to be written in the Latin tongue? 
But this contempt fdr the rude idiom of his country wk& 
nudoubtedly a mode, of paying court to the extermina- 
tor of the Italian race. Sylla, when he returned to fight 
the party of Marius, had left LucuUus in Asia to raise 
contributions for the war, and, without doubt, to make the 
publicans belonging to the party of Marius restore some 
of the wealth they had unlawfully acquired. It was to 
LucuUus that he dedicated his Commentaries^ abo written 
in Greek, and to whom, at his death, he confided the 
guardianship of his son. Lucullus had n ever been com- 
mander-in-chief until the second war with Mithridates. 
(76.) But in his passage firom Rome to Asia, he studied 
Polybius, Xenophon, and other Greek works upon the 
military art. Nevertheless, he did not hasten to measure 
himself with the king of the Barbarians, who had 
then assembled about three hundred thousand men. He 
had learned, by the disaster of his colleague, that it wcnild 
be better to wait till this torrent should glide away of its 
own accord. This multitude, formed of ten (Afferent 
nations, could not long remain united; the single diffi- 
culty of feeding it must soon produce its dispersion. 
Whilst Mithridates was wasting away strength b^ore the 
impregnable Cyzicus, Lucullus watched him, intercepted 
his provisions, and deprived him of his resources, by win- 
ning back, one by one, the cities which had given them- 
selves to him. He reformed the abuses which had ex- 
cited the country against Rome.^ These reforms were the 
real tactics employed against Mithridates. Every regula- 
tion took from him some towns, and deprived him of a 
part of the subsidies which maintained his army. He 
could not hold out against this administrative war. At the 
end of two years, not knowing how to support so many 
people, be raised the siege of Cyzicus, threw himself into 

» Plut. Life of Lucullus, » Id. ib. 
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a ship, and told his generals to save the army as thej 
could. A retreat was impossible, with troops so little dis- 
ciplined. LueuUus had only the trouble of killing. The 
twenty thousand whom he cut in pieces on the Granicus 
were but a small portion of those who perished in this 
immense rout. 

Whilst Lucullus adranced slowly towards Fontus, 
Mithridates, eyading the pursuit of his enemies, who 
thought to take him in Nicomedia, had already formed and 
armed new bands of barbarians, whom he had sent for 
from the Scythians. Some partial defeats, and the terror 
which followed them, again sufficed to dissipate this new 
army; Mithridates would have been taken, if he had not 
had the presence of mind to stop the Roman soldiers by 
piercing the sacks filled with gold which his mules car- 
ried behind him. The barbarian king, obliged to aban- 
don his kingdom, desired, with his oriental jealousy, at 
least to preserve his seraglio from the outrages of the sol- 
diers. He sent to his wives, by an eunuqh, the order to 
die. Amongst them were two of his sisters, of about forty 
years of age, whom he had not named, and the Ionian 
Monima whom he had taken from Miletus, but whose 
virtue he had conquered only by giving her the sorrowful 
honour of being csdled his wife, and of wearing the diadem; 
she tried to strangle herself with the royal fillet, but it 
broke, and did not render her even this cruel service. 

Mithridates fied into Armenia, to the abode of his 
son-in-law, Tigranes. This prince, who had extended his 
dominions into Syria, found himself, in consequence of 
the ruin of the SeleucidaB and the removal of the Par- 
thians, the most powerful sovereign of western Asia. A 
crowd of sovereigns waited on him at table, and when he 
went out, four of them ran before his chariot, in a simple 
tunic. The insolent domination of this king of kings was 
not solid. Lucullus knew this so well, that he only took 
fifteen thousand men to invade the dominions of Tigranes. 
These were sufficient to put to flight, at the first shock, 
two hundred thousand barbarians, of whom seventeen 
thousand were knights encased in iron. The Romans lost 
five men.' The taking of Tigranocerta was facilitated by 

" Plut. Life of Lucullus, 
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the Greeks, whom Tigranes had transported thither by 
force, with a crowd of men of all nations. Lucnllus sent 
these Greeks back to their country, paying the expenses 
of the voyage, as he had done after the burning of the town 
of Amisus in Pontus. Amisus and Sinope had become 
two independent towns. All the people whom Tigranes 
had oppressed, the Sophenians, the Gordyenians, and many 
Arab tribes, received Lncullus as a liberator. 

Becoming conqueror in a second battle, he wished to 
consummate the ruin of Tigranes, and afterwards to carry 
his arms to Parthia. He had not this perilous glory. 
Hitherto, his principal means of success had been to con- 
ciliate the people, by restraining the avidity both of his 
soldiers and of the Italian publicans. The first refused to 
pursue a war which only enriched the general; the second 
wrote to Rome, where the party of knights was every 
day regaining its ancient ascendancy. They accused of 
rapacity him who had repressed theirs. All were inclined 
to believe, in short, that Lucullus had drawn enormous 
sums from the towns which he preserved from the soldiers 
and publicans.^ 

They obtained the appointment of a successor, and 
by this change, the fruit of this conquest was in a 
great measure lost. Even before Lucullus had quitted 
Asia, Mithridates re-entered Pontus, invaded Cappadocia, 
and leagued himself more closely with the pirates, at the 
same time that he re-opened to the barbarians their Cau- 
casian route, which had been for a short time closed by 
the Eomans. 

Whilst Pompey fought with Sertorius, and Lucullus 
with Mithridates, Rome had been left with generals 
unable to defend her from a still more pressing danger. 
A servile war had broken out (73-1), no longer in Sicily, 
. but in Italy, at the gates of Rome, in Campania. And 
this time it was no longer mere slaves, labourers, or 
shepherds, but men exercised expressly in the use of arms, 
habituated to blood, and devoted beforehand to death. 
The barbarous mania for combats of gladiators had 

^ This seems probable from the treasures he brought back with him. 
Cicero says (pro Flacco, 34) that Lucullus derived a large portion of his 
fortune from the legaoies bequeathed to him by many persons in Asia. 
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become such, that a number of rich men kept some of 
tbem in their houses; some to please the people and so 
attain office, others on speculation, to sell or let these gla« 
di^tors to the ediles, sometimes to the factions, who let 
tbem loose like furious dogs in the pubbc square, against 
their enemies and their riyals. 

^^ One Lentulus Batiatus kept at Capua a number of 
gladiators, the greatest part of which were Gauls and 
Tbracians; men not reduced to that emplo3anent for any 
crimes they had committed, but forced upon it by the in- 
justice of their master. • Two hundred of them, therefore, 
agreed to make their escape. Though the plot was dis- 
covered, three score and eighteen of them, by their ex* 
treme vigilance, were beforehand with their master, and 
sallied out of town, having first seized all the long knives 
and spits in a cook's shop. On the road they met some 
waggons carrying a quantity of gladiators' arms to another 
place; these they seized, and armed themselves with them. 
Then they retired to a place of strength, and made choice 
of three leaders.^ The first was Spartacus, whose extrac- 
tion was from one of those Thracian hordes called No- 
mades. This man had not only a dignity of mind, a 
strength of body, but a discernment and civility superior 
to his fortune. In short, he was more of a Greek than a 
barbarian in his manner. 

'^ It is said, that when he was first brought to Rome to 
be sold, a serpent was seen twisted about his face as he 
slept. His wife, who was of the same tribe, having the 
gift of divination, and being a retainer besides to the 
orgies of Bacchus, said it was a sign that he would rise 
to something very great and formidable, the result of 
which would be happy.^ This woman still lived with 
him, and was the companion of his flight. 

^' The fugitives first distinguished themselves by de*' 
feating a party sent against them from Capua, whose arms 
they seized and wore with great satisfaction, throwing away 



' Spartacus, Chrysus, and CEnomans. This war began in the year 
of Rome, 680; before Christ, 71. 

' His end was happy for a gladiator. He died fighting gallantly at 
the head of his troops. 
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those of gladiators, as dishonourable and barbarous. Clo- 
dius the prastor^ was then sent against them from Rome 
with a body of three thousand men; and he besieged them 
on the hill where they were posted. There was but one 
ascent, which was very narrow and rugged, and there he 
placed a sufficient guard; the rest was all a craggy preci- 
pice, but covered with wild vines. The fugitives cut off 
such of the branches as might be of most service, and 
formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, and so 
long as to reach the plain beneath. By the help of this 
ladder they all got down safe, except one. This man re- 
mained above only to let down their arms, and when he 
had done that, he descended after them. 

** The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, the 
gladiators came upon their rear, and attacked them so 
suddenly, that they fled in great consternation, and left 
their camp to the enemy. Spartacus was there joined by 
the herdsmen and shepherds of the country, men of great 
vigour and remarkably swift of foot. Some of these he 
clad in heavy armour, and the rest served as reconnoitring 
parties, and for other purposes of the light-armed. 

'* The next general sent against these gladiators was 
Publius Yarinus.^ They first routed his lieutenant, Furius, 
who engaged them with a detachment of two thousand 
men. After this, Spartacus watched the motions of Cos- 
sinius, who was appointed assistant and chief counsellor 
to Yarinus, and was now marching against hhn with a 
consideral^e force. His vigilance was such, that he was 
very near taking Cossinius in the bath at Salense; and 
though he did escape with much difficulty, Spartacus 
sdzed his baggage. Then he pursued his steps, and took 
his camp, having first killed great numbers of the Romans. 
Cossinius himself was among the slain. His subsequent 
operations were equally decisive. He beat Yarinus in 
several engagements, and took his lictors and the very 
luMTse he rode. 

" By this time he was become great and formidable. 
Nevertheless, his views were moderate: he had too much 

* Clodius Glaber. 

2 In the different editions of LiTy Ephton, it is read Vftrenns, Va- 
rinius, &c. 
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understanding to hope the conquest of the Romans; and 
therefore led his armj to the Alps, with an intention to 
cross them, and then dismiss his troops, that they might 
retire to their respective countries, some to Thrace, and 
some to GauL But they, relying upon their numbers, 
and ekted with success, would not listen to his proposal. 
Instead of that, they laid Italy waste as they traversed it. 

** It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this 
revolt thai afElicted the senate; it was fear and danger; 
and they now employed both the consuls in this war, as 
one of the most difficult and important they had ever had 
upon their hands. Grellius, one of the consuls, having 
surprised a body of Germans, who were so rash and self- 
opinionated as to separate from the troops of Spartacus, 
defeated them entirely, and put them to the sword. Len* 
tulus, the other consul, endeavoured to surround Spar- 
tacus with his forces, which were very considerable, 
^ertacus met him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, 
and stripped them of their baggie. He then continued 
his route towards the Alps, but was opposed by CassiuSy 
who commanded in that paft of Gaul which lay about the 
Po, and came against him at the head of ten thousand 
men. A battle ensued, in which Cassius was defeated 
with great loss, and saved himself not without difficulty. 

^ No sooner were the senate informed of these miserable 
proceedings, ihwi they expressed the greatest indignation 
against the consuls, and gave orders that they should be 
superseded in the oonmiand. Crassus was the person they 
pitched upon as a successor, and many of the nobility 
served uiul«: him as volunteers, as well on account of his 
political influence, as £nom his personal regard. He went 
«ud posted himself on the Pioene, in order to intercept 
Spartacus, who was to mardi that way. At the same time 
he sent his lieutenant Mummins round with two legions, 
giving him strict orders only to follow the enemy, and by 
1^0 means to hazard either battle or skirmish. Mummius, 
however, upon the first promising occasion, engaged Spar- 
tacus, and was entirely routed. Numbers fell upon the 
field of battle, and many otha» threw away their arms, 
snd fled for their lives. 

" Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, and new 
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armed his men, but insisted withal that they should find 
security for their keeping those arms they were now en- 
trusted with. The first five hundred, who had shown the 
greatest marks of cowardice, he divided into fifty parts, 
and put one in each decade to death, to whose lot it might 
happen to fall; thus reviving an ancient custom of mili- 
tary punishment which had long been disused. Indeed, 
this kind of punishment is the greatest mark of infamy; 
and being put in execution in sight of the whole army, is 
attended with many awful and affecting circumstances. 

*' After thus chastising his men, he led them against the 
enemy. But Spartacus turned back and retired through 
Lucania to the sea. The rebel, happening to find a num- 
ber of vessels in harbour belonging to the Cilician pirates, 
resolved to make an attempt upon Sicily, where, at the 
head of two thousand men, he thought he could easily re- 
kindle the Servile war, which had but lately been smo- 
thered,^ and which wanted little fuel to make it fiame out 
again. Accordingly, the pirates entered into agreement 
with him; but they had no sooner taken his money, than 
they broke their engagement, and sailed another way. 
Spartacus, thus deceived, left the sea, and intrenched him- 
sdif in the peninsula of Rhegium. 

" When Crassus came up, he observed that the nature 
of the place suggested what measures he should take; in 
consequence of which he determined to build a wall across 
the isthmus. This, he knew, would at once keep his sol- 
diers from idleness, and cut off the enemy's supplies. The 
work was great and difficult; nevertheless, he finished it, 
beyond all expectation, in a short time; drawing a trench 
from sea to sea three hundred furlongs in length, fifteen 
feet in breadth, and as many in depth; he built a wall also 
above it, of considerable height and strength. 

*^ Spartacus at first made a jest of the undertaking; but 
when his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go far- 
ther, he saw the wall before him, and at the same time 
was conscious that the peninsula was exhausted. He 
watched his opportunity, howeVer, in a snowy and tem- 
pestuous night, to fill up the trench with earth, wood, and 

» It was but nineteen years before tliat a period was pnt to the Ser- 
vile war in Sicily. 
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Other materials, and so passed it with a third part of his 
army. Crassus now began to fear that Spartacus, in the 
spirit of enterprise, would march immediately to Rome. 
But when he observed that a number of the enemy, upon 
some difference or other, separated and encamped upon 
the Lucanian lake, he recovered his spirits. The water 
of this lake is said to change^in such a manner as some- 
times to be sweet and fresh, and at other times so salt 
that it is impossible to drink it. Crassus fell upon this 
party, and drove them from the lake, but could not do 
any great execution, or continue the pursuit far, because 
Spartacus made his appearance, and rallied his fugitives. 

" Crassus now repented of having written to the senate, 
that it was fiecessary to recal LttcuUus from Thrace^ and 
Pompeyfrom Spain^ and hastened to finish the war him- 
self; for he was sensible that the general who should come 
to his assistance would rob him of all the honour. He 
resolved, therefore, in the first place, to attack the troops 
which had revolted, and formed a separate body, under 
the command of two officers named Cannicius and Castus. 
With this view, he sent a corps of six thousand men be- 
fore to seize an eminence which he thought would be of 
service to him, but ordered them to conduct their enter- 
prise with all imaginary secrecy. They observed his 
directions; and, to conceal their march the better, covered 
their helmets and the rest of their arms. Two women, 
however, who were sacrificing before the enemy's camp, 
discovered them; and they would probably have met their 
fate, had not Crassus advanced immediately, and given the 
enemy battle. This was the most obstinate action in the 
whole war. Twelve thousand three hundred of the enemy 
were killed, of which number there were only two found 
wounded on the back; the rest died in their ranks, after 
the bravest exertions of valour. 

" Spartacus, after this defeat, retired towards the moun- 
tains of Petelia; and Quintus, one of Crassus's ofiicers, 
and Scropha the quaestor, marched after to harass his rear; 
hut Spartacus facing about, the Romans fled in the most 
dastardly manner^ and with great difficulty carried off the 
quaestor, yiho was wounded. This success was the ruin 
of Spartacus. It gave the fugitives such spirits, that they 
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would no longer decline a decisiTe action, or be obedient 
to their officers; but as they were upon the road, addressed 
them with their swords in their hands, and insisted on 
marching back through Lucania with the utmost expedi- 
tion to meet the Romans, and face Crassus in the field. 

" This was the very thing that Crassus desired. He was 
informed that Pompey was i^roaching, and of the many 
speeches to the people on occasion of the ensuing election, 
in which it was asserted that this laurel belonged to him, 
and that, as soon as he made his appearance, he would, by 
«ome decisive stroke, put an end to the war. 

^^ Crassus therefore hastened to give that stroke him- 
self, and, with the same view, encamped very near the 
-enemy. One day, when he had ordered his soldiers to 
dig a trench, the gladiators attacked them as they were at 
work. Numbers came up continually on both sides to 
support the combatants; and at last Spartacus, seeing 
what the case necessarily required, drew out his whole 
army. When they brought him his horse, he drew his 
sword and killed him, saying, at the same time, ^ If I 
prove victorious, I shall have horses at command; if I am 
defeated, I shall have no need of this.' His aim was to 
find Crassus, and he made his way through showers of 
darts and heaps of the slain. He did not, indeed, reach 
him, but he lolled with his own hand two centurions who 
ventured to engage him. At last, those that seconded 
him fied; he, however, still stood his ground, and, though 
surrounded by numbers, foij^ht with great gallantry UU 
he was cut in pieces."^ 

Crassus could not prevent his rival's gaining also 
the glory of this war. Pompey encountered the remainder 
of the army of slaves, exterminated them, and re-entered 
Borne, with the reputation of being the only general then 
belonging to the republic. It was in vain that Crassus 
gave to the people a tithe of his wealth, and a feast^ set 
out on ten thousand tables, and distributed to each citizen 
a sufficient supply of corn to last three months.^ He only 
obtained the consulship with the permission of Pompey> 
-and conjointly with him. 

Pompey then ceased to spare the senate, of whom he 

1 Pint Life of CroMus, « Id. tb. 
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thought he had no need. Even during the life of Sylla, 
he had allowed it to be seen that he remained with regret 
in the party of the nobles, who despised him as a knight 
and deserter from the Italian party. He had led his army 
from Africa, contrary to the orders of the dictator; he had 
triumphed in spite of him. Sylla, who appreciated him 
at his true value, did not care tore-commence the civil war 
for an affair of vanity. But he testified his aversion for 
him, by omitting his name from his will, in which he left 
legacies to all his fiiends. Pompey was none the less, 
after the death of Sylla as during his lifetime, the executor 
of the wishes of the faction in Italy and in Spain. 

It was not till after the expiration of ten years, when 
a great many of Sylla's veterans had disappeared, that 
Pompey broke with the senate, and turned towards the 
knights and the populace. 

The tool of Pompey in this reaction against the senate, 
was another knight, M. Tullius Cicero, a brilliant and 
happy advocate, a poor politician, but with an i^xtraordi- 
nary docility of talent and a marvellous fecundity of mind. 
He was, like Marius, a native of Arpinum; his first colnpo- 
sition was a poem in honour of his countryman. He made 
his first appearance at the bar in a most honourable matiner, 
defending, under Sylla, one Roscius, whom a man, freed by 
the dictator, wished to put to death that he might plunder 
him. It is true that this Roscius himself belonged to the 
party of Sylla; that he was protected by all the nobility, 
by the Servilii and by the Scipios; that he was the client 
of the omnipotent Metelli; and that, even during the trial, 
he was received in the house of Cecilia Metella. The 
true defender was the illustrious Messala, and Cicero was 
simply put forward. The nobility were indignant at the 
audacity of the low-born people, by whom Sylla liked 
to be surrounded, and who considered themselves licensed 
to commit any actions, under the shadow of his name. 
Sylla himself, then in Etruria, wished to terminate the 
disorders of the civil war; he efiected laws agsunst poi- 
soning, forgery, violence, and extortion. Cicero, there- 
fore, risked nothing; but it was an infinite honour for him 
to have been the first whose voice was heard after the 
proscriptions. The pan^yrist of Marius was, upon this 
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occasion, obliged to sound the praises of SyUa, but it was 
approved in Mm that he did not do it with too much mean- 
ness. From that time, all the oppressed party — ^knights, 
publicans, and the municipal towns — had their eyes on . 
him. If he had been a warrior, if he had had, at least, 
some dignity and some continuity in his political conduct, 
he would have become the chief of this party, in whom 
Pompey so little deserved to inspire confidence. But he 
submitted with a good grace to act under Pompey, and 
for him. What the senators most dreaded was, to see 
themselves deprived of the judicial power, which Sylla 
had given them, and which assured them impunity for 
themselves and dominion over the knights. They con- 
sented more readily to the re-establishment of the tribune- 
ship, which only diminished the common power of their 
body; they hoped that, at this price, they might preserve 
the privilege of deciding in the tribunals. But when once 
Pompey had caused tribunes to be elected by the populace, 
and when the comitia of the tribes had been re-established, 
nothing was more easy than to deprive the senators of the 
judicial power. It was sufficient to bring to light, and to 
proclaim in the public square, the infamy and cruel 
tyranny which they had exercised in the provinces since 
they had been sole judges of their own crimes. It was 
easy, without directly attacking the whole body of nobles, 
to bring one of their nimiber to their tribunals; to reveal, 
in a single case, the infamy of all, and to place them 
between the double danger of avowing the disgrace of their 
order by a condemnation, or of crowning it by absolving 
the accused. Cicero was charged with thus carrying on the 
prosecution of one of the nobles, or rather, of the nobility. 
The man by whose. disgrace it was undertaken to sully 
the reputation of the whole senate, and to prostrate it, bore 
the ignoble name of Verres. He was the friend of the 
Metelli, and had endeared himself to the faction by desert- 
ing the camp of Carbo for that of Sylla, to whom he took 
the money of the quaestor; and afterwards, by putting to 
death aU the soldiers of Sertorius who sought an asylum 
in Sicily.^ Many Roman knights who were established in 

* Cicer. in Verrem. 
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Sicily and Asia, many Italians who levied taxeSy't^r traded, 
or held banks, and a multitude of Greeks from Sicily and 
other provinces, deposed against Verres, and overwhelmed 
him with their testimonies. The senators who composed 
the tribunal hastened to condemn him, and to render use- 
less the eloquent invectives which Cicero had prepared; 
but he lost nothing by this. These carefully written dis- 
courses were copied, multiplied, dispersed, and read with 
great avidity. They have remained for the eternal con- 
demnation of the Boman aristocracy, and for the justifica- 
tion of the emperors, whose tyranny was, for the provinces 
at least, comparatively a deliverance, a state of order and 
repose. 

No doubt these knights, these publicans, these Roman 
merchants, established in Sicily, had mostly acquired by 
spoliation and theft what the praetor had deprived them 
of. But the natives had been still worse treated; the 
exactions, violences, sacrilegious thefts, committed by 
Verres in their houses, and in their temples, were innu- 
merable. The love of the G-recian arts, which was very 
prevalent among the great men of Rome, was another 
incitement to robbery. The most revered Sicilian gods 
could not escape the praetor. The Hercules of Agrigen- 
tum, the Juno of Samos, the dreaded goddess of Sicily, 
the Ceres of Enna, were placed as objects of curiosity in 
the cabinet of Verres.* So many insults given to the 
local religion of the allies, only moderately affected, I think, 
the Roman people. Even the death of the Sicilian cap- 
tives, who were unjustly condemned by Verres, was 
not, undoubtedly, what most moved the masters of the 
world. What made an impression was, that he had sup- 
ported the pirates, whose expeditions every day interfered 
with the supply of provisions to Rome, and that he had 
ordered a Roman citizen to be beaten with rods, and 
crucified. 

The condemnation of Verres was also that of the 
aristocracy. All the nobles were his friends; many 
amongst them had shared in the crimes of which he was 
convicted. One individual, named Nero, had, out of com- 

» Cicer. de Signis, 
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plaisaneer for him, condemned to death a man whose only 
guilt was the having defended the honour of his daughter 
against Verres.* 

The senators could no longer retain the exdusive pos- 
session of the judicial power. Cicero overwhelmed them 
with a terrihle enumeration of all the prevarications of their 
tribunals, and boldly asserted that there had been no 
complaints made of the knights when they possessed it.^ 
Fompey, having given some games, shortly after the 
affair of Yerres, assured himself of the populace. He 
also, in re-establishing the comitia by tribes, gave weight 
to the votes of the common people, and provided them 
with their principal means of subsistence, venality. Sop- 
ported by the soldiers, the knights, and the labourers, he 
had no difficulty in depriving the senators of the privil^e 
of deciding trials, and in forcing them to share the judicUd 
power with the knights and tribunes chosen by the popu- 
lace. (71.) 

Thus this great work of Sylla, which the dictator 
thought to strengthen for ever by the extermination of the 
Italians and the proscription of the knights, which Pom- 
pey seemed to have assured by the reduction of Spain, 
and Lucullus by the humiliation of the publicans of Asia, 
Pompey sufficed to overthrow. 

The first fruit which the knights drew from their vic- 
tory, was the re-establishment of maritime communication, 
the interruption of which ruined their commerce, and the 
recovery of the . enjoyment of Asia, of which Lucullus 
had deprived them. With this double aim they confided 
to Pompey, notwithstanding the senate, a power such as 
no other citizen had ever obtained. At the proposition of 
Gabinius, they gave him, that he might reduce the pirates, 
the empire of the sea, from Cilicia'to the columns of Her- 
cules, with absolute power over the shores for the distance 
of four hundred furlongs (twenty leagues) inland; more 
than this, an absolute authority, and without responsibility, 
over every one who was within these limits, with the privi- 
lege of taking from the qusestors and publicans idl the 
money he required, of constructing five hundred ships^ and 

» Ciccr. ib, « Id. ib. 
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of raising soldiers, sailors, and rowers at his pleasure. 
This was not enough; they shortlj afiterwards added the 
commission to reduce Mithridates, and the command of 
the armies of Lucullus, with all the provinces of Asia. 
The triumphant party, that of the knights, was so interested 
in success, that it gave to its general a power dispro- 
portionate to the evil. Cicero was again in this the 
organ of the faction. Nothing was easier than to lead the 
people, nourished with the com of Africa and Sicily, and 
whose subsistence was compromised by the pirates. 
For the rest, acute minds felt that power was not 
dangerous in hands so ill-fitted to hold it. CsBsar and 
Crassus only saw a useful precedent, and lent their aid 
to it. 

These pirates^ belonged to almost all the nations of 
Asia — Cilicians, Syrians, Cypriotes, Famphilians, and 
natives of Pontus. It was, as it were, a vengeance, 
and a reaction of the East, which had been devastated by 
the soldiers of Italy, by her usurers and publicans, her 
merchants in slaves. They had been emboldened by 
the wars of Mithridates, whose auxiliaries they were. The 
civil wars of Rome, then the negligent cupidity of the 
great, who were occupied in plundering each his province, 
left the sea without care, and augmented the pirates with a 
number of fugitives. 

" The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. 
Their progress was the more dangerous, because at first 
it was little taken notice of. In the Mithridatic war they 
assumed new confidence and courage, on account of some 
services they had rendered the king. After this, the Ro- 
mans being engaged in civil wars at the very gates of 
their capital, the sea was left unguarded, and the pirates, 
by degrees, attempted higher things; they not only 
attacked ships, but islands, and maritime towns. — 
Many persons, distinguished for their wealth, their birth, 
and their capacity, embarked with them, and assisted in 
their depredation, as if their employment had been worthy 
the ambition of men of honour. They had in various 
I places arsenals, ports, and watch-towers, all strongly forti- 

* Appian, Mithr. War. 
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fied. Their fleets were not only extremely well-manned, 
supplied with skilful pilots, and fitted for their business 
by their lightness and celerity, but there was a parade of 
yanity about them, more mortifying than their strength, 
in gilded stems, purple canopies, and plaited oars, as if 
they took a pride and triumphed in their viUany. Music 
resounded, and drunken revels were exhibited on every 
coast. Here generals were made prisoners, there the cities 
the pirates had taken were paying their ransom, all to the 
great disgrace of the Roman power. The number of their 
galleys amounted to a thousand, and the cities they were 
masters of, to four thousand. 

" Temples which had stood inviolably sacred till that 
time, they plundered. They ruined the temple of 
Apollo at Glares; that where he was worshipped under 
the title of Didymaeus;^ that of the Cabiriin Samothrace; 
that of Ceres^ at Hermione; that of ^sculapius at Epida- 
rius; those of Neptune in the Isthmus, at Taenarus, and 
in Calauria; those of Apollo at Actium, and in the i^Ie of 
Leucas; those of Juno at Samos, Argos, and the promon- 
tory of Lacinium.^ 

"They likewise offered strange sacrifices; those of 
Olympus, I mean;^ and they celebrated certain secret 
mysteries, among which those of Mithra continue to this 
day,^ being originally instituted by^them. They not only 
insulted the Romans at sea, but infested the great roads, 
imd plundered the villas near the coast: they carried off 
Sextillus and Bellnius, two praetors, in their purple robes, 
with all their servants and lictors; they seized the 

* So called from Didyme, in the territories of Miletus. 

3 Pausanias (in Laconic.) tells us, the Lacedaemonians worshipped 
Ceres under the name of Chtlwnia; and {in Corinthiac.) he g^ves us 
the reason of her having that name : " The Argives say, that Chthonia, 
the daughter of Colontas, having heen saved out of a conflagi-ation by 
Ceres, and conveyed to Hermione, built a temple to that goddess, vrho 
was worshipped there under the name of Chthonia." 

3 The printed text gives us the erroneous reading of Leucaniuniy but 
two manuscripts give us Laclninm. Livy often mentions Juno La- 
cinia. 

* Not on Mount Olympus, but in the city of Olympus, near Phaselis, 
in Pamphylia, which was one of the receptacles of the pirates. What 
sort of sacrifices they used to offer there is not known. 

* According to Herodotus, the Persians worshipped Venus under the 
name of Mithres, or Mithra ; but the sun is worshipped in that country. 
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danghter of Antony, a man who had been honoured witk 
a triumph, as she was going to her country house, and he 
was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 

*^ But the most contemptuous circumstance of all was, 
that when they had taken a prisoner, and he cried out that 
he was a Boman, and told them his name, they pretended 
to be struck with terror, smote their thighs, and fell 
upon their knees to ask him pardon. The poor man see* 
ing them thus humble themselves before him, thought 
them in earnest, and said he would forgive them; for 
some were so officious as to put on his shoes, and others 
to help him on with his gown, that his quality might no 
more be mistaken. When they had carried on this farce 
and enjoyed it for some time, they let a ladder down into 
the sea, and bad him go in peace; and if he refused to do 
it, they pushed him off the deck and drowned him."^ 
* The power of the pirates was vast, but dispersed over 
all the seas. Pompey possessed forces so large that, after 
having divided out the Mediteranean, and distributed his 
fleet, he overcame them in three months. Gentleness 
did more than force in this case. Many surrendered to 
him with their families, and put him on the track of 
others. Those who did not hope for pardon, ventured 
a naval battle oif Coracesium in Cilicia. Pompey, having 
become master of the forts which they possessed in 
Taurus and in the islands, gave them lands in Achaia 
and Cilicia, and peopled with them his town of Pompei- 
polis, built upon the ruins of Soli. He was so desirous of 
conciliating these intrepid mariners, that he sent troops 
against Metellus, who cruelly pursued those of Crete, and 
fought for the pirates.^ 

Historians unaniniously say, that when he arrived in 
Asia, he abolished all that Lucullus had done; that is to 
say, he re-established the financial tyranny of the knights 
and publicans. As for Mithridates, he was more diffi- 
cult to find than to conquer. The first time that 
Pompey reached him, he thought to seize him, and failed; 
the second, he attacked him duHng the night, and the bar-* 

1 Plutarch's Life of Pompey, 
« This, perhaps, explains the invariable inferiority of Pompey and his 
party at sea. 

y 
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Iiarans did not Bustain the first cry of the Bomana.^ 
Being repulsed bj Tigranes, who received Pompej kneel* 
ing, Mithridates fied towards Caucasus, to the Albanians 
and Iberiaafl. Pompey penetrated to the land of these 
barbanana, and routed, not without trouble, their iU 
armed multitudes. But he neither dared to enter Hjr- 
cania, nor to traverse the Scythian regions on the north 
of the Euxine, to penetrate to the Bo^horus, of which 
Mithridates was still master. He preferred descending 
to the south to carry on an easier and more glorious war. 
Wi^ the exception of some unimportant oombats, a sort of 
promenade sufficed, as Plutarch says, to finish the pompous 
work of the Roman em{»re. In passing, he subdued 
Syria, of which he made a province, and Judea, which he 
gave to whom he pleased. The news of the death of the 
king of Pontus arrived just in time to prevent his con- 
tinuing an imprudent war against the Arabs, in which he 
had engaged. 

The great Mithridates had, even in his fiight, conceived 
the gigantic prefect of leading the barbarians towards Italy. 
The Scythians desired nothing better than to follow him. 
The Gauls, who had long been conciliated by him, waited 
Ibr him to pass the Alpa.^ Old as he was, and devoured 
by an uloer which obliged him to conceal himself, 
he pot in motion the whole of the barbarians, whose 
le-ankn he wished to establish, so many centuries before 
Attila. The enormous extent of his preparations, and the 
terrtur at the war which he was going to undertake, turned 
hifi subjects against him. He had put to death three sons 
and three daughters, and had reserved as an heir, his son, 
Pharnaces, who betrayed him. The old king, fearing to 
be deHvered to the Romans, tried to poison himself; two 
of his daughters, who remained /^th him, drank with 
him, and soon died. But Mithriaates had so long for- 
ced himself^ by custom, against poisons, that he could 
not find any strong enough for him. The Gaul, Bituitus, 
who was attached to him, aided him with his sword to 
die» There was no longer in the east a king like 

1 Pint, ut sup. 
2 Appian, MUhr, War, i. 407. 
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Mithridates. This giant, ^ this man indestructible by 
fatigue as by poison, this man who spoke all languages, both 
learned and barbarian, left an enduring memory. At the 
present time, not far from Odessa, a seat cut in the rock 
which borders the sea is pointed out and called the throne 
of Mithridates, 

4 The triumph of Pompey was more splendid than any 
hitherto seen. The names of the conquered nations were 
borne on banners: Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia, Media, Colchis, the Iberians, the Albanians, Syria, 
Cilicia, Mesopotamia, PhoDnicia, Judea, Arabia, and lastly 
the pirates. It was then seen that the conquests of Pompey 
had increased the public revenues from fifty millions of 
drachmas, to nearly eighty-two millions; that he had 
poured into the treasury the value of twenty thousand 
talents, without counting a distribution of fifteen hundred 
drachmas to each soldier. Pompey, who had triumphed 
tiie first time in Africa, the second in Europe (after 
Sertorius), now triumphed in Asia. 

In this pompous display of the trophies of Pompey, a 
great part was owing to LucuUus. The result was grand, 
but how much had it cost ? Cassar, the conqueror of 
i%arsalia, envied Pompey for having so -easily obtained 
success; and Cato said, that all the wars of Asia were 
only wars of women.^ 

Thus the mediocrity of all the Boman nobles, that 
scarci^ of great generals of which Cicero, the friend of 
Pompey, so often complains, raised, for some time, this 
imworthy favourite of fortune to power, which he did not 
know how to use, till it was snatched from him by the 
man who was worthy of it. 

* ** We may judge* says Appian, " of the enormous size of Mithii- 
4ales, horn his armour, which he sent to iDelphi and to Nemaea. 
* Suet. c. 17. Cicero, pro Murenaf c. 13. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Julius GflBsar — Catiline — Consulship of Cesar — ^War with the Gauls>-» 
Ciyil var — Diotatoiship of CsBsar, and his death, 63-44. 

Julius C^sab sprang from a patrician family, who pre- 
tended to be descendants on one side from Venus, and 
on the other from Ancus Martins, king of Rome : *^ Thus,*' 
said he, in the funeral eulogy on his aunt Julia, ^' in my 
family may be found the sanctity of kings, who are the 
masters of the world ; and the majesty of the gods, who 
are the masters of kings/'^ The aunt of Caesar had mar- 
ried Marius.^ . The yarious elements which composed 
Bome, the old sacerdotal patriciate, the party of knights, 
and that of the Italians, seemed therefore to be united in 
Caesar. At the epoch of which we now speak, he had no 
other reputation than that of a singularly eloquent young 
man, but dissolute and audacious, who gave everything 
to every one, and who gave himself to all those whose 
friendship he desired. These manners were those of all 
the young men at this epoch; what characterized Caesar 
waa that frightful prodigality, which borrowed, which 
gave, without reckoning, and which reserved to itself 
no other liquidation than civil war.^ It was audacity 
which, alone as he was in the world, made him, at 
seventeen years of age, resist the will of Sylla. The 
dictator wished to make him repudiate his wife. The 
great Pompey, then so powerful, had submitted to a 
similar order. Caesar refused to obey ; and he did not 
perish: his fortune was stronger than Sylla. All the 

1 ." My aunt Julia derived her descent, by the mother, from a race of 
kings, and by her father, from the immortal gods. For the Marcii 
Seges, which was her mother's family, deduce their pedigree from Ancus 
Marcius, and the Julii, which is that of her father, from the goddess 
Venus. We therefore unite in our descent the sacred majesty of kings, 
the greatest among humankind, and the divine majesty of gods, to 
vhom kings themselves are subject." — Suetonius, L. ofJuL Cas, 
« Id. ib, » Id. ib. 
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oobilitj, the vestals themselves, interceded with the dic- 
tator, and begged as a favour the life of this refractory 
boy : <* You wish it," said he ; "I grant it you ; but in 
this boy I have a glimpse of more than one Marius." 

Csesar would not accept the pardon ; neither would he 
obey : he took refuge in Asia. Having fallen into the 
hands of the pirates, he astonished them with his audacity. 
They demanded twenty talents for his ransom : *' It is 
too Httle," said he; "you shall have ^ftj; but once free, 
I will crucify you."* And he kept his word. On his 
return to Rome, he dared to restore the trophies of 
Marius. At a later period, being charged with informing 
against murderers, he punished, under this title, the paid 
ruffians of Sylla, without any respect for the laws of the 
dictator. Thus, he openly announced himself as the 
defender of humanity, against the party which had sup- 
ported the unity of the city at the price of so much blood. 
All who were oppressed could apply to Caesar. During 
his quaestorship, he favoured the Latin colonies, who 
wished to recover the rights of which Sylla had deprived 
them. On the first two occasions that he appeared at the 
bar, it was to speak in favour of the Greeks, against two 
Boman magistrates. He was seen at a later period, in 
the midst of the marshes and forests of Gaul, during a 
terrible war, ornamenting the towns of Greece and Asia 
with public monuments, at his own expense. He attended 
even to the barbarians and the slaves themselves ; he 
kept a great number of gladiators to fight at the public 
games; but when the spectators seemed to desire their 
death, he ordered them to leave the arena; he had no 
better soldiers in the civil war. The ancient world ex- 
cluded females from the citizenship. Caesar set the example 
of rendering public honours even to young women; he 
solenmly pronounced the funeral eulogy on his aunt Julia 
and on Cornelia his wife. Thus, by the liberality of his 
spirit, by his magnanimity, even by his vices, Caesar was 
the representative of humanity against the hard and 
austere spirit of the Republic; he who opened to the 
world the gates of Bome, deserved to be the founder of the 
Empire. 

' Suet. L{fe of Jul. Cos, 
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In good and in evii, Caesar was the man of humanity; 
Cato the man of the law. The hitter was a descendant of 
Cato the censor, that rough Italian who had so fiercely 
striven against another Cffisar. In the last Cato, tli^ 
passionate soTerity of the Porcian family was refined and 
softened, as it were, by the Greek stoicism. He alone 
was more respected at Borne than the magistrates and 
the senate. At the games in honour of flora, the people 
waited till Cato had left the theatre before demanding an 
immodest dance. 

His enemies not knowing what to advance against snch 
a man, made false charges against him ; they accused him 
of drinking after supper — he had never been seen intoad- 
cated ; of appearing obstinate — ^he was a little deaf; of 
flying into a passion — but at this epoch eva7thing tended 
to irritate hun; and at length, of being too economicaL 
CsBsar, in his Anti-Cato, maliciously says, that havii^ 
burnt the body of his brother, he passed it through 
a sieve to obtain the gdld which had been melted bj &e 
fire. 

The reproach which Cato really merited was, that 
blind rigour, that obstinate attachment to the past, whidi 
made him incapable of comfwehending his own time. It 
was the cynical ostentation with which he liked to brave,, 
in indifferent things, the people in the midst of whom he 
M ved. He was seen, even during his praetcnvhip, to traverse 
the square without a toga, in a simple tonic, with bare 
feet, like a slave, and thus seat himself on his tribunaL 

In the struggle for the liberty of his country, which he 
so long maintained, Cato had not, at first, Caesar for an 
adversary, but was opposed by the rich Crassos and the 
powerful Pompey. The former, who^ since the time of Sjlla, 
and at first by favour of the proscriptions, had increassed 
his fortune from three hundred talents to seven thousand, 
(£1,400,000,) intended, sooner or later, to purchase Bome. 
Crassns, says Plutarch, was very partial to the conversa- 
tioB of the Gh*eek Alexander. He took him with him 
into the country, lent him a hat for the journey, and adced 
him for it again on his return. It was not to be feared 
that such a man would ever become the master of the 
world. 
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Sncb were tbe principal combatants. Let us examine 
the field of battle. 

The tyranny of the knights, usurers, and publicans, 
was so great, that every one expected a general insurrec- 
tion after the departure of Pompey. Ail the ambitious 
men held themselves in readiness. Csesar, Crassus, 
Catiline, the tribune Rullus, and even the indolent in- 
heritors of the name of Sylla.* The conquering party, 
that of the knights, was disarmed by the removal of its 
general, and had only Cicero to oppose to the dangers 
which menaced the republic on all sides. Liberty was 
not thought of ; it had long perished : but property 
itself was in danger. The evil which caused the breaking 
up of this old society, was the injustice and illegality 
which marked the origin of all property in Italy. 
The ancient Italian races of the South, who had kmg 
been deprived of their lands, either by the Roman populace 
sent in colonies, or by the usurers, knights, and publicans^ 
had been almost annihilated by SyDa. Usury had expro- 
priated, in their turn, the ancient Roman colonists, and 
the soldiers established by Sylla in Etruria. The senators 
and the knights changed their lands into pasturage, and 
Substituted, for free labourers, enslaved shepherds. 
Etruria, which had long been preserved, in its turn, 
suffered this cruel transformation. In every part of 
Italy wandered a formidable mass of ex-landowners, 
who had been dispossesed at different epochs : first, the 
Italians, and above all the Etruscans, exterminated by 
Sylla; then the soldiers of Sylla themselves, and often the 
noble Roman, who had ruined himself after having ruined 
them; all equally in one state of misery. Add to these, 
ferocious herdsmen, wandering with their masters' flocks 
in the solitudes of the Apennines, often no longer acknow^ 
ledging masters, and subsisting on plunder, Hke the black 
maroons of the modem colonies ; and lastly, the gladia- 
tors, wild beasts who had been kept unchained, to be let 
loose on occasion, and who constituted for each senator and 
each knight a little army of assassins. 

^ His jnstifieatton of bis eHent k hr from being conchnire. — Cieeio, 
prB Com. ShfWu 
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" I see," said Catiline to Cicero, " I see in the republic, a 
head without a body, and a body without a head; I will 
be this head which is wanting." This sentence admirably 
describes Boman society. So many oppressed called for 
a chief to assist them against the despicable aristocracy of 
the great Boman land-owners, senators, and knights. But 
even if this chief had possessed the genius of Caesar, the 
wealth of Crassus, and the military glory of Pompey, he 
would not have been able to conciliate so many opposite 
pretensions, or to cure so complex an eviL An universal 
transference of property, wMch could only have been 
accomplished by shedding torrents of blood, would not 
Lave ended the troubles. These lands, had they been 
torn from the great land-owners, to whom could they 
have been given (they were, in most caaes, claimed by 
many masters)? should they have been given to the vete- 
rans of Sylla, to the ancient Boman colonist whom he had 
plundered, or to the children of the Italian land-owner, 
dispossessed by the colonist, who lived, perhaps, still 
supported by public distributions, lodged in the upper 
rooms of those vast Boman houses (insuke,) where, at the 
height of seven stories, all the misery of Bome was 
crowded together. These lands, from which the great 
land-owners had removed all the limits, rough stones, 
termini and tombs, — ^these fields whose surface he had, 
often designedly, mixed and confounded — what agrimensoTf 
however clear-sighted — ^what judge, however upright — 
could have recognised them, measured them, or divided 
them? 

A change seemed imminent^ whatever might be the 
difficulties. Caesar gave the first signal by an act of 
solemn justice, which condemned the long-continued 
tyranny of the knights; he had akeady branded that of 
the Tiobles, by punishing the hired ruffians of Sylla. He 
accused old Babirius, an agent for the knights, who, 
thirty years before, had killed a tribune, a defender of the 
rights of the Italians, Apuleius Satuminus. The knights 
preserved an implacable remembrance of Saturninus; &ey 
hadjmade it a capital crime to preserve a portrait of this tri- 
bune. They arrived &om Apulia and from Campania, where 
they possessed all the estates; in concert with the senate, 
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they defended Habirius, through the medium of Cicero^ 
and, neverthelessy could only save him by yiolently dis- 
solving the assembly.^ Gassar saw that- the revolution was 
not ripe, and awaited in formidable silence. 

Then appeared the tribune Rullus, who offered to 
rectify, by a single law, the universal evil of the republic; 
this evil, as we have said, was the injustice with which 
the origin of all property was then infected. Bullus pro- 
posed to buy the lands, for the purpose of establishing 
colonies;, and to share amongst the poor citizens all the 
public property, by indemnifying those who had usurped 
it« The tribune undertook, with the aid of his friends, to 
execute this immense work, which must necessarily pass 
through his hands the fortune of the empire, compr^end* 
ing the recent conquests of Fompey. 

The knights, terrified at a proposition which would have 
compromised, or legalized at a great expense, their usur- 
pations, contrived to elude the proposition of Bullus by the 
address of Cicero. The skilM orator represented that 
the Bomans^had never bought the site of their colonies, 
and persuaded the people that it was unworthy of Bome to 
establish her children on lands legitimately acquired.^ He 
insinuated, above all» that the law of Bullus would cut 
off the lands whence they procured the com which was 
distributed to the common .people* This last argument 
was decisive with this idle populace; they preferred corn 
to land, and did not admire quitting the public square and 
the combats of the gladiators. 

Cicero encduntered a more dangerous adversary in the 
senator Catiline, his rival for the consulship. The most 
implacable enemies of the latter agree in saying that he 

^ Cicero, pro Sabirio, c. 24, and Vol, Max. viii. 1.—" While the cen- 
tnria were giving their votes in the Campus Martins, a standard was 
hoisted on the Janiculum. This ancient custom dated from an epoch 
when, the enemy heing close to the walls of Borne, a sudden attack 
was feared. Metellus Celer saved Habirius by plucking down the standard, 
a proceeding which at once, as a matter of course, dissolved the 
assembly." — Dio, p. 21 9, 

2 " There is no monument more important for the history of Borne 
than the speeches on the agrarian law of Bullus. Vos vero retinete, 
quirites, j>ossessionem urbiSf gratia — will you allow yourselves to be 
sold, he asks in another place, hasseum legionum, solatium annona"-^ 
In BuUumy c. 25. 
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possessed a great and strong nature^ and a soul of 
incredible enei^. His life liad, it is true, been sullied; 
bot he was a devoted frigid, and, till death, Cicero ad- 
mitted that there was an irresistible seduction in the 
friendship of Catiline, and that he himself very nearlj 
yielded to it.^ Under Sjlla he had disgraced himself, Hke 
Crassns and many others; Crassos had redeemed himself: 
he was rich. Catiline, mined and in debt, remained under 
the full weight of shame. This consdouaness of dishooour 
had turned into fury; he plunged still deeper into infamj. 
His pale and disquieted countenance, his blood-shot eyes, 
his st^, sometimes slow,* sometimes precipitate, seemed to 
marie the victim of a horrible fatality. All the Romans 
and Italians who were lost in misery and crime resorted 
to Catiline. Ruined veterans of Sylla, dispossessed 
Italians, provincial debtors, without counting a band of de- 
praved and audacious young men, sanguinary favourites^ 
who never quitted him, and who constituted the disgraceful 
part oi die faction; all these fluttered in the Forum round 
Catiline, only waiting his signal. All the aristocracy, 
senators, knights, publicans, and usurers, believed them*' 
selves threat^ied with a massacre. 

Anything might be suspected of the friends of CatUine, 
anything believed of them. The knights f<»^ot nothing 
which could add to the terror of the public; the most 
absurd reports were well received. Catiline, they said, 
killed his own son, in order to obtain the hand of a 
woman who would not have a son-in-law; he intends to 
massacre all the senators; he will (this affeksted the com- 
mon people more) set Are to the four corners of the town; 
he has found the silver eagle belonging to Marius; lie 
offers up human sacrifices to it; the conspirators, at their 
nocturnal meetings, confirm their oaths by drinking, all 
round, the blood of a murdered man. And so on. — 
Sallust goes even so far as to say that Catiline ordered 



> " He seems almost ready to defend Catiline, and to come to an 
nndeTBtanding with him as to the consulate. He pleaded for several of 
Catiline's friends, for Sylla, Coelius, &c." — Cicero, jpro CwUo, c. 5, 6 ; 
ad Attic, i. 1, 2. 
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useless assasahmtions^ that his friends might not lose the 
habit of mardering.^ 

The public terror, so ably augmented, raised Cicero to 
ihe consulship. (63.) But this was not enough; it waa 
necessary to crush Catiline. Cicero proposed a law, which 
added an exile of ten years to the penalties already attend* 
ing conspiracies.^ This was making a direct attack upon 
him; and sufficient to throw him, guilty or not, into the 
coni^iracy <rf which he was accused. Cicero boldly de- 
dareid the imminence of the duiger; he took a cuirass^ 
armed all the knights, and belieTcd himself so strong that 
he dared, in an invectiTC against Catiline, to proclaim that 
debtors must not hope for any relief. " What do yoa 
expect," said he; ^^new tables of law, an aboliti(« of the 
debts? I will prepare some tables^ but they shall be tables 
ofsale."a 

These harsh words expressed the thoughts of the 
knights. Catiline, loaded with imprecations, was obliged to 
leaTe the senate, where he had again had the audacity to 
appear; but he let fall, in retiring, some sinister words: 
'^ You are kindling a £re against me; very well! I will 
extinguish it under ruins!" 

* " Aiid if no present opportunity occurred for the exercise of their 
talent, yet he kept them doing, by employing him to circumvent and 
murder sneh as bad given him no offence, as if they had ; that is, t» 
keep their hands and minds in use, he was widced and cruel vithoot 
any proiroeation so to be." — Cicero, in Cat. i. 9. SaUust, Cioltf . 
c; 16. 

" To-day the emperor read in the Boman history the story of Cati- 
line's eonspiracy. He said he could not comprehend it, as it has ceme 
down to us. However great a wretch Catiline may have been, h» 
observed, he must have had some objeet : it could not be that of govern- 
ing in Rome, for he was charged with the design of burning down the 
city. The emperor was disposed to regard the affair as that of a faction, 
like Sylla or Marius, which, finding its purpose defeated, accumulated 
upon the head of its chief all the wild aecusations which are pat for- 
ward on sueh occasions." — Mem. de St. SMene, 22 March, 1816. 

2 " The affair of Catiline made far more noise than it merited, in 
consequence of the speeches of Cicero — his morbid grteping after noto- 
riety."— -Dio, p. 130, 8. 

* Clodins said afterwards that he would make the knights paif for 
the steps of the CapitoL^^Cicero, post. Bed. 6, 13. If any one doubts 
that Cicero was invariably the man of the knights and the publicans, let 
him read Prolege Manilid, c. 2, 7 ; de petiL ConnUt e. 1, aAd he will 
be quite satisfied on the subject. — Cicero in CatU* ii. 8l 
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His departure created an immense commotion in Italy. 
Upon all the wild summits of the Apennines,^ the inha* 
bitants took up arms; in Apulia and in Brutiumthe herds- 
men and slaves of the knights revolted; and in Etruria, 
the veterans of Sylla rose up, this time in union with the 
labourers^ whom tiiej had formerly despoiled of their lands, 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and the other friends of Catiline who 
remained in Borne, negotiated with the deputies of the 
Allobroges, who had come to demand some alleviation of 
the frightful miseries which oppressed them. Many of the 
grandees of Bome were aware of this conspiracy. Caesar 
was not a stranger to it. Crassus, having appeared to 
encourage it, denounced it.^ 

The Allobroges also thought to gain more by delivering 
up the letters of the conspirators. Lentulus acknowledged 
his writing, and confessed all. He considered himself se* 
cured by ^e law of Sempronius, which permitted a Boman 
citizen to prevent a capital condemnation, by voluntary 
exile. This law was^ perhaps, dangerous, but still it ex- 
isted. Cassar dared to defend the cause of humanity and 
of the law, and ran the risk of being torn in pieces. By 
the advice of Cato, it was decreed, that the law of SemprO'- 
nius protected^ it was truCy the life of the citizens; but that 
the enemy of his courUry was no longer a citizen,^ The im- 
mediate death of the conspirators was the consequence of 
this pitiable sophism. But Cicero's heart failed him; he 
was naturally a mild and gentle man, who feared to un- 
dertake such a thing. His wife, Terentia, therefore, 
employed her irresistible authority.^ She determined him 
to have the conspirators strangled in prison. In the 
evening, the consul traversed the Forum, and said: They 
have Uved. He was re-conducted, as in triumph, by more 
than two thousand knights. . 

The enemies of Catiline hastened to crush him before 
he had organized his party. If he had been allowed time 
to escape from the snowy heights of the Apennines, Cicero 
himself afterwards said, he would have occupied the 
defiles of the mountains, invaded the rich pastures, drawn 



» Cicero, in CatiL « Plat. L\fe jo/ Crassus. 

\ Cicero, in CatiL iv. 5. ♦ Plut. Life of Cicero, 
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the pastors to his party, ^ and perhaps caused a revolt 
in Italian Gaul. He was, as jet, only in Etruria, where 
most of the free labourers and of the veterans of Sjlla 
were assembled* Perhaps he had even relations in this 
country. The name of Catiline seems Etruscan. An 
Etruscan commanded one division of his army,^ the other 
was under the command of Mallius, an old soldier 
who had served under Sylla. The consul Antonius, 
whom Cicero had detached from the conspiracy, was ashamed 
to fight against Catiline, and feigned sickness. Catiline 
had only been able to arm a quarter of those who followed 
him; which proves,, let us remark in passing, that the 
conspiracy had not been long premeditated. He was de- 
feated, and was killed in the battle, as were also his two 
lieutenants (the Etruscan and Mallius), and nearly all 
those who had followed them. Catiline was found in 
the thick of the Roman army, into which he had cut his 
way; the others covered with their bodies the place where 
they fought. This heroic end makes me believe that 
this party has been calumniated. Certainly, those who 
perished thus were not, apparently, so effeminate as Cicero, 
in his harangues, always represented the men composing 
the retinue of Catiline to be. 

The conquering party avowed the fears which it had 
entertained, by the excess of its joy and of its enthu- 
siasm for Cicero. He himself was led away like the 
others. He believed himself a hero, invited historians 
and poets to celebrate his consulship, celebrated it himself^ 
and, considering himself henceforth equal to Pompey, 
did not hesitate to say— 

Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea lingaoB.' 
O fortanatam naitam me Console Romam. 

These ridiculous verses were less prejudicial to him 
than the versatility with which he defended Murena, who 
^was guilty of conspiracy; he who, by his law against con- 
spiracy, had provoked the explosion of the plot of Catiline. 
Murena was the friend of the knights, Sylla that of the 
nobles. Cic^o, again, had the weakness to defend th^ 

" Cicero, pro P. Sextio. « Sallust, Catil. c. /59. 
, ^ » Quint, ii. i. 
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ktler, who had been an aocompliee of Catiline. Thus 
^d the great orator brave opinion. He reigned in Rome. 
This is the third foreign king that we ham hady said his 
enemies; the two first were Tatius and Numa.^ 

Pompej, on his return after his glorious successes in Asia, 
was ast<»iished to find his (»«ature so powerful. It was 
the fate of this fortunate soldier, who had neither head nor 
tongue, alwajs to choose those who made him repent of his 
choice. Thus he successively raised Cicero, Clodius, and 
CflBsar; he afterwards exiled the first, and killed the 
second; as fw the third, he found in him his master. 
Even before the return of Pompey, his partizan, Metellns 
Nepos, had accused Cicero, and proposed that Pompey 
should be entrusted with reforming the republic. But 
the aristocracy had become so bold and so violent since 
the death of Catiline, that Metellns was oMiged to take 
refuge in the camp of Pompey. Cicero was afterwards 
attacked in those who had seconded him against Catilin^ 
the consul Antonins and the praetor Flaccus.^ 

At length Pompey, wishing to confirm all that he had 
done in Asia, in spite of Cicao« LucuUus, and Cato, united 
himself dosely with Crassus and Csssar. The latter found 
means of reconciling Pompey and Crassus, and of being 
raised by them to the consulship. (59.) 

The historian Dio has transmitted to us the history of 
Cttsar's consulship, with more details than are giv^i by 
Suetonius or Yelleius, and more impartiality than the 
lomancer Plutarch,^ who is always influenced by his das- 
aical enthusiasm for the ancient republics, the real spirit 
of which he does not understand. ^^ Csesar proposed an 
agrarian law, which it was impossible to blame.^ There 

* Cicero, pro Murena, c. 33. 

• Cic. pro domo sua, c. 16. — Pro Flacco. A speech of great importance 
«8 to the relations of the Bomans in Asia; see c. 28, 29, on the Jews, and 
29, 30, 3d, on the fearful tyranny of the knights and publicans. 

* " He is a very agreeable historian, and very little known to those 
who do not read him in his native tongae ; his merit is wholly in his 
style. He utterly despises facts, making history jnst what suits his 
purpose, of obtaining a reputation as on able writer. He would have 
made Pompey gain the battle of Pharsalia, if the doing so had enabled 
him to give a rounder turn to a phrase." — P. L. Courier, Corresp., 25th 
Aug. 1809. 

« Dio,xixvii. Ko, i. 7. 
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was then an idle and famished multitude whom it was 
essentially neoessarj to employ in tilling the ground. On 
the other hand, it was needful to repeople the solitudes of 
Italy. This object Caesar fulfilled without injuring either 
the republic or the landowners. He divided the public 
lands (and especially Campania) amongst those who htA 
three children or more. Capua thus became a Roman 
eolany. But the public lands did not suffice; patrimoniai 
lands were to be purchased according to the value set 
upon them by the censors. The money brought by Pompey 
could not have been better employed than in founding 
eolcmies where the soldiers who had conquered Asia might 
find room.'' Up to this point, Ceesar's law was in many 
respects very similar to that c£ Rullus. It differed from 
it inasmuch as that tin author of the law did not under- 
take to carry it into execution.^ 

When CaBsar read his law in the presence of the whole 
senate, and asked of each senator, in saoeession, if he had 
anything to say against it, none attacked it; y^ it was, 
nevertheless, rejected by all. Cassar then appealed to the 
people. Pompey, when asked by him whether he would 
itplM>ld his law, replied, that if any one attacked it wiHi 
the sw(»rd, he would defend it with sword and shield. 
Gbrassus spoke to the same effect. Cato, and Bibulus, the 
eoUeague of Cssar, who opposed it at the peril of their 
Uvea, could not hinder the law from being passed. From 
that time Bibulus shut himself up in his house, declaring 
mil the days of his consulate to be feruB. But he was 
the only one who observed them as such; Caesar took 
no notice of his absence. He appeased the knights, who 
bad been angry with him since the time of Catiline, by remit- 
ting them one-third of the heavy price they had paid for 
the farming of the taxes. He confirmed all the acts of 
Pompey in Asia, sold the friendship of Rome to the king 
of Egypt, and granted the same advantage to Ariovistus, 
king of the Snevi, settled in Gaul. Cassar was already 
looking towards the north. Although declaring that he 
asked nothing £»r himself, he had contrived to obtain the 
two Gauls and lUjriia for five years. Cisalpine Gaul 

I Id. ib. 
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was the proTince nearest to Borne, and Transalpine Gaul 
that which opened the widest field to military genius, and 
promised the severest exercise and the hardest prepara* 
tion for civil war. 

In the pitiable agitation of Rome/ and in the midst of a 
society ffdlen so low that its two heroes were Fompey 
and Cicero, he certainly was a great man who, casting 
on one side all petty considerations, went into exile that 
he might return master. Italy was exhausted, and Spain 
unruly* Gaul alone could subdue Rome. I should have 
liked to see that white and pale countenance, withered 
before its time by the debauches of Rome; that delicate 
and epileptic man, walking at the head of his l^ibns 
under the rains of Gaul, swimming across our rivers, or 
riding on horseback among the litters in which his secre- 
taries were borne, and dictating four or six letters at a 
time, agitating Rome from the remotest parts of Belgium, 
sweeping away two millions of men on his path, and in 
the space of ten years subduing Gaul, the Rhine, and the 
northern ocean, (58-49.)^ 

The barbarous and warlike chaos of Gaul was splendid 
matter for such a genius. On every hand the Gallic 
tribes called for the stranger. The torrent of the Cimri 
had swept over the old aristocracy of the Gallic clans. 
The sedhnent it left was the druidical creed, a dark and 
sanguinary religion, but of a more elevated tone than 
the worship of the elements, which formerly prevailed in 
Gaul. The Romans call Britain the land of the druids; 
doubtless,^ because the druids of Gaul then considered 
this island as the centre of their faith. The druidical 
establishments were generally to be found in islands 
or peninsulas. The nine virgins of the island of Lena 
soothed to sleep or awoke the tempest at their wilL 
Those of the mouth of the Loire also lived in islands, 
whence they came at prescribed epochs to visit their hus- 
bands during the night, and hastened to reach in their 
boats the sacred isls^d before day-light. Others, who 
lived on the rocks near Brittany, there celebrated mys* 
terious orgies, and frightened away the mariners by theic 

^ Suetonius. Plut. pussim. 
3 Caesax, BelL Gall, r Amedee Thierry, Hist, des Gaules, 
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furious cries, and the sinister harmony of their barbarous 
cymbals.^ 

The prodigious monument of Camac is in a small 
peninsula of the great Breton peninsula. According 
to tradition, the bodies of the dead were borne to the 
island of Ouessant, whence the soiils flew to the sacred 
isle of Albain, or Albion, and perhaps even to the isle of 
Mona. The Veneti and other tribes of Brittany, kept up 
a constant intercourse with Great Britain, whence they 
obtained aid in carrying on their wars* Caesar informs 
us that the Divitiacus,^ or druid chief of the Suessones 
(Soissons), had formerly reigned over Britain and a great 
portion of GtbxjI. It was in Britain that the Bellovaci 
{Beauvais), enemies to CaBsar^ took refuge. The great 
druidical festivals were celebrated on the boundary of the 
Carnutes, perhaps at Grenabum, an island of the Loire, 
close to the Boman town of Orleans. Genalnim (river 
cut) is synonymous with Lutetm (river divided).* 

The Carnutes were amongst the clients of the Rhemi 
(Eheims). The Senones (Sens), allied to the Carnutes 
and the Parisii, had been clients or vassals of the .^^ui 
^Autun); and such had, perhaps, also been the case with 
the Bituriges (Berri).^ Thus, the druids seem to have 
extended their sway over Brittany and Great Britain, and 
on the basins of the Seine and the Loire. Towards the 
north, the Belgaa had repulsed the Cimbri, and also pro- 
bably their druidism. The only Cimbric colony known 

' Strabo, ii. 1, iv. 196. 

2 « Among the Suessiones, even of late years, Dmtiacus had been 
3dng, one of the most powerful princes of all Gaul, and who, besides his 
dominions in these parts, reigned also over Britain. That their present 
sovereign was Galba, whose singular prudence and justice had procured 
him, by the consent of all the confederates, the supreme command in 
the war." — Cesar, B. G., ii. 1 . 

" jDlv, diu, dieu ; dtvisa, arbitration, in several Latino-Celtic monu- 
ments ; diwiSj election, in bas-breton ; gcdhf gross, fat, in bas-breton ; 
ffalba, hardness, rigour, in Irish ; in the passage cited above, the druid 
chief, the Divitiacus, extends his dominion from Soissons to the sacred 
isle of Britain; that of the galb (military chief?) did not reach 
beyond Belgium. 

» Luh, river ; doe or tee, cut ; cen, division ; abou, a river. The 
XiOire forms an island near Orleans, as the Seine does at Paris. 
* Caesar, vi. 1, and passim. 

Z 
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amongst tbem is that of Adnat (Adnat, Edaat?) esta- 
blished in the centre of a girdle of enormous rock% 
destined by nature to receive a druidical city.' Towards 
the south, the Arvemi and all the Iberian nations of 
Aqaitania had generally remained faithful to their here- 
ditary chiefs. Et^ in Celtica, the dmids had been aUe 
to oppose the anei^it inclination to clans only by favour- 
ing the formation of a free population in the large towns, 
of which the chiefs or patrons were at least elective like 
the druidSy and only held their office during their lifetime.' 
Thus, two fections j^ared all the Grallic states; that of 
inheritance, or of the chiefs of dans, and that of deetion, 
or of the druids and chiefs for life of the people of the 
towns. At the head of the first faction were the JSdui; 
and at the head of the second, the Arverni and the 
Seqoani. Thus began, even at that epoch, the ^;ernal 
war between Bui^undy and Franche - Comt6. The 
Sequani, oppressed by the .ZBdui, who closed the Sadne 
against them, and prevented their great commerce in 
pork,^ invited over from Germany tribes to whom druidimn 
was unknown, and who were designated by the C(Mnmon 
name of Suevi. These savage tribes were quite willing 
to comply; th^ crossed the Rhine, under the guidance ^ 
an individual named Ariovistus, defeated the ..^dui and 
laid them under tribute; but the Sequani, who bad called 
them over, were still worse treated; according to the 
custom of Grerman conquerors, they took away from them 
one-third of their lands, and wished to have as mach 
more. It was then that both Mdm and Sequani, being 
united by a common misfcH-tune> sought other foreign aicL 
Two brothers were in power amongst the JEdui; Dum- 
norix (who owned many fortresses), being enriched by the 
taxes and tolls, of which^ by force or persuasion, he had 
succeeded in obtaining the monopoly, had rendered him- 
self beloved by the lower classes of the towns, and aimed 
at royalty; he connected himself with the Helvetian 
Gauls, married an Helvetian womtan, and advised this 
people to leave the sterile vales of their Country foor the 

> Oaasar, li. 30; Dio, xxxix. S4. 

< See Amedee Tbieny, iu lift. 

* Strabo, vi. li^ 
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rich plains of GanL The other brother, who was a 
druid, a title most probably identical with that of Diyi- 
tiacufl, preferred giving to his country less barbarous 
deliyerers. He went to Rome,^ and implored the assist- 
ance of the senate, who had termed the Mdui relations 
and friends of the Roman people. But the chief of the 
Suevi, who had likewise sent an ambassador, succeeded in 
receiving also the title of the friend of Rome. The im- 
pending invasion of the Helvetii probably compelled the 
senate to unite with Ariovistus. 

These mountaineers had for the last three years made 
such preparations that it was evident they never meant to 
return. They had burned their twelve towns and their 
four hundred villages, and destroyed the furniture and 
provisions which they could not carry away. It was said 
that they meant to cross the whole of Gkiul, and to establish 
themselves towards the west, in the land of the Santones 
(Saintes). They doubtless hoped to find more rest on the 
shores of the great ocean than in their rude Helvetia, 
around which all the nations of the ancient world met and 
fought — Gauls, Cimbrians, Teutons, Suevi, and Romans. 
Their wives and children included, their numbers were 
three hundred and seventy* eight thousand. This embar- 
rassing train made them prefer for their route the Roman 
province. Towards the entrance, and near the lake of 
Geneva, they found Ciesar, who opposed their way, and 
delayed them long enough for him to erect, from the lake 
to the Jura, a widl ten thousand paces long and sixteen 
feet high. They were therefore compelled to take the 
rocky vales of the Jura, cross the lands of the Sequani, 
and go up the Sadne. Caesar overtook them as they were 
crossing the river, attacked the tribe of the Tigurini, which 
was isolated &om the rest, and destroyed it. CsBsar^ 
wanting provisions, owing to the ill will of the JSduan 
Dumnorix and of the party which had called over the 
Helvetii, was obliged to turn his steps towards Bibracte 
(Autun). The Hdivetii thonght he was flying, and 
pursued him in their turn. Csesar, thus atuated be* 
tween foes and unfriendly allies, escaped by gaining a 

> Oicero, de Divin. i. 

z2 
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sanguinary victory. The Helvetii being once more stopped 
on their flight towards the Khine, were obliged to give up 
their arms, and to promise to return to their own cottntry. 
Six thousand of their number, who fled during the night, 
to escape from this disgrace, were, says Csesar,^ brought 
back by the Roman cavaky, and treated as enemies. 

It was nothing to have repulsed the Helvetii, if the 
Suevi were to invade Gaul; the emigrations were inces- 
sant; an hundred and twenty thousand men had already 
passed over. Gaul teas about to become Germany. 

Caesar apparently yielded to the prayers of the Sequani 
«nd Suevi, who were oppressed by the barbarians. The 
same druid who had solicited the aid of Borne, guided 
Caesar towards Ariovistus, and undertook to explore the 
road. The chief of the Suevi had obtained from Caesar 
himself, during his consulship, the title of ally of the 
Boman people; he was astonished at being attacked by 
him: " This," said the barbarian, "is my Gaul ; you 
have yours; if you leave me alone, you will . gain by 
it; I will make all the wars you wish, without either 
pain or peril to you. Do you not know what men those 
Germans are? It is now more than four years since 
we slept under a roof."* These words produced too 
strong an impression on the Roman army; everything 
that was told of the height and ferocity of those northern 
giants caused the diminutive men of the south to shudder.^ 
Nothing was to be seen in the camp but people making 
their wills. Caesar made them ashamed of this. *< K 
you abandon me," said he, "I shall still go on; the tenth 
legion will be enough for me." He then led them to 
Besan9on, took the town, came up to the camp of the 
barbarians, not far from the Bhine, forced them to fight, 
although they wished to wait for the new moon, and de- 
stroyed them in a furious combat; almost all those who 
escaped, perished in the Bhine. 

The Gauls of the north, Belgians and others, judgec^ 
not without some reason, that if the Bomans had driven 
away the Suevi, it was only to take their place. They 

> Lib. i. c. 28. * Cflesax, BeU. GaU. i. 11. 

> So the GaulB designated the Bomans at the siege of Aduat. — Ceesar, 
ii. c. 30. 
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formed a vast coalitioD, and Caesar seized this pretext to 
enter Belgica; be had with him, as guide and interpreter, 
the Divitiacus^ of the JBEAvd. 

He was invited to come by the Senones, ancient vassals of 
the Mdmy by the Bhemi, lords of the druidical land of the 
Camuti. It is most likely that these tribes, devoted to 
draidism, or at least to the popular party, saw with plea- 
sure the arrival of the friend of the druids, and meant to 
oppose him to the northern Belgae, their ferocious neigh- 
bours. Thus, five centuries afterwards, the Catholic 
clergy of the Grauls favoured the invasion of the Franks 
against the Visigoths and the Arian Burgundians. 

This war in the muddy plains and virgin forests of the 
Seine and the Meuse would, however, have offered but a 
dark and disheartening prospect to a less adventurous 
general. Like the conquerors of America, Csesar was 
often obliged to use the axe, in order to make himself a 
path, to throw bridges over marshes, and to advance with 
his legions, sometimes on terra Jirma and sometimes by 
fording or swimming across rivers. The Belgae intertwined 
the branches of the trees in their forests in the same man- 
ner as those of America are naturally linked by their 
creepers* But Fizarro and Cortez, with such a superiority 
of arms, carried on a war of which the termination could 
not remain doubtful; and what were the Peruvians, when 
compared with those harsh and choleric people the Bello- 
vaci and Nervii (Picardy, Hainault, Flanders), who came 
to attack Caesar, an hundred thousand at a time. The 
Bellovaci and Suessones were reconciled through the 
Divitiacus of the -^dui;^ but the Nervii, supported by 
the Atrebates and Yeromandui, surprised the Roman 
army on its way along the banks of the Sambre, buried 
in their deep forests, and thought themselves on the point 
of destroying it. Caesar was obliged to seize a standard 

1 The Divitiacus who acted as pioneer when Caesar marched against 
the Suevii (I and 10). The Germans, says Caesar, have no droida 
(▼1. 6). They wonld appear to have been the protectors of the anti- 
dmid party in Gaul. 

. 2 Up to the expedition to 'Britain we find the ^duan Divitiacus 
accompanying Caesar everywhere ; he, doubtless, persuaded his peoplQ 
that he should, by Caesar's influence, restore in Belgium the ^duaai 
influence, that is, of the druidical and popular party (ii. 4). 
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aod rush forward; this brave nation was wholly destrojed. 
Their allies, the Cimbri. who occupied Aduat (Namur?)^ 
frightened at the sight of the works by which Giesar sur- 
rounded their city, feigned to yield themselves up, threw 
part of their arms over the walla, and with what remained 
to them attacked the Romans. Caesar sdd fifty-three 
thousand of them as slaves. 

No longer concealing his prefect of subjecting Graul» 
he undertook to reduce all the tribes on the coasts. He 
pierced through the forests of the Menapi and of the 
Morini (Zealand, Guelderland, Ghent, Bruges, and Bou- 
logne); one <^ his lieutenants subdued the Unelli, Euba- 
rovians, and Lexovians, (Coutances, Evreux, Lisieux;) 
another, the young Crassus, conquered Aquitania, although 
the barbarians had caUed horn Spain the ancient compa- 
nions of Sertorius.^ Csesar hinuself attacked the Yeneti, 
and other tribes of our Brittany. This amphibious people 
dwelt neither on sea nor on land; their fortresses, situated 
in peninsulas, and alternately inundated and left dry again 
by the tide, could neither be besi^ed by land nor by sea. 
The Yeneti held a constant intercourse with the other 
Britain, whence they procured aid. In ord^ to subdue 
them, it was necessary to be masters of the seas. Nothing 
disheartened CsBsar. He made vessels and sailors, and 
taught the latter to fix the ships of Brittany by seiaii^^ on 
them with iron hands and cutting their cord^^ He treated 
tlus harsh nation harshly: but little Brittany was only to 
be conquered through great Britain. Gsosar resolved to go 
over there. 

The barbarous world of the west which he had under- 
taken to subdue, was triple; Gaul, situated between Brit- 
tany and Grermany, had intercourse with both the one and 
the other. The Cimlffii were to be found in the three 
countries; the Helvii and the Boii in Germany and in 
Gaul; the Parisii and Atrebates also existed in Brittany. 
In the dissensions of Gaul, the natives of Brittany seem to 
have been as favourable to the party of the druids as the 
Germans were to the chiefs. Cssar aimed a blow at the 
two parties, both at home and abroad; he crossed the 
ocean and the Rhine. 

^ Cma$x, iii. 23. 
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Two great German tribes, the Usipii and the Tencteri, 
liarassed towards the north by the inroads of the Sneyi, 
in the same manner that the Helvetii had been towards 
the south, had just craie over < into Gaul. (55.) Cseaar 
stopped them, and, under the pretext that whilst he was 
sp^ddng to them he had been attacked bj their young men, 
he fell upon them unawares, and massacred them all. To 
strike more terror into the Gennans, he went to seek those 
terrible Sneyi, near whom no other naticm dared to dwell; 
in ten days he threw a bridge over the Rhine, not far from 
Cologne, notwithstanding the width and impetuosity of 
this immense river. After having, in vain, searched the 
forests of the Suevi, he re-crossed the Rhine, went through 
all Gaul, and the same year embarked for Britain. When 
these prodigious marches, more wonderful than victories, 
and accompanied by such audacity, and such a fearful ra* 
pidlty, were known in Rome, a cry of admiration arose. 
Twenty days of supplications to the gods were decreed. 
^^ When compared to the exploits of Cassar," said Cicero,^ 
" what has Marius done?" 

When CflBsar wished to pass into Great Britain, he 
eoidd not obtain from the Gauls any intelligence con- 
cerning the sacnred island. The JSduan Dumnorix de* 
dared that religion forbad him to follow Ceesar ;^ he 
attempted to escape; but the Roman, who knew his 
active spirit, gave orders that he should be pur- 
sued, and brought back, dead or alive. He was killed 
whilst defen^ng himself. The ill will of the Gauls was 
almost fatal to Cssar during this expedition. In the first 
place, they allowed him to remain in ignorance of the 
difficulty there was to effect a landing. The high ships 
which were used on the ocean drew a great deal of water, 
and could not approach the shore. The soldiers were com- 
pelled to throw themselves into this deep sea, and to ar- 
range themselves in battle array in the midst of the 
waves. The barbarians who covered the shore had great 
advantages. But the besieging machines came to their aid, 
and cleared the shore, by pouring fortli stones and darts. 
In the meanwhile, the equinox was drawing near; and 
with the full moon came the full tides. In the space of 

» De proving consularibus, * CflBsar, Bell. QaU, iv..3. 
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one night the^man fleet was dashed to pieces, or otherwise 
rendered useless. The barbarians, who, in their fu^t asto- 
nishment, had given hostages to Csosar, endeayoured to take 
his camp by surprise. Being vigorously repulsed, they 
again offered to submit to him. Caesar ordered them to 
give hostages twice as numerous as those he had received; 
but his vessels being repaired, he departed the same night, 
without waiting for their answer. A few days later, the 
season would scarcely have allowed him to return. 

The following year we see him, ahnost at the same 
time, in Blyria, at Treves, and in Britain. Only the 
spirits of our ancient legends have ever travelled thus. 
This time he was led to Britain by a fugitive chief of the 
country, who had requested his assistance. He did not re- 
tire without having first put the Britons to flight, and be- 
sieged king Caswallon in the marshy enclosure where he 
had gathered together his men and his cattle. He wrote 
to Bome that he had laid Britain under tribute, and sent 
lai^e quantities of the pearls of small value which were 
gathered on the shores.^ 

After this invasion of the sacred island, CsBsar had no 
friends amongst the Gallic people; the necessity of buying 
Bome at the expense of the GauLs^ of satisfying the de- 
mands of so many Mends to whom he was indebted for his 
Ave years' conmiand, had led the conqueror to adopt the 
most violent measures. According to one historian, he 
^bbed the sacred places, and caused towns to be pillaged, 
without their having deserved it. Everywhere he establi^ed 
the chiefs devoted to the Romans, and destroyed the popular 
government. Gaul bought dearly the unity, cabn, and 
cultivation, the blessings of which the Roman domination 
was to make known to her. 

The want of provisions compelling Caesar to disperse his 
troops, insurrection broke out in every direction. The £bu- 
rones massacred one legion and besieged another. In order 
to deliver the latter, Caesar passed with eight thousand 
men through sixty thousand Gauls. The following year 
he assembled the states of Gaul at Lutetia. But the 
Nervi and the Treveri, the Senones, and the Camutes, 

Suet. i. 
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did not come to the meeting. CaBsar attacked them sepa- 
rately, and overwhelmed them all. He crosssed the Rhine 
a second time, in order to terrify the Germans who might 
have been tempted to come to their aid. He then struck 
at the same time the two parties which divided Gaul; he 
terrified the Senones, the druidical and popular party (?), 
by the death of Acco, their chief, whom he caused to be 
solemnly tried and put to death; he overwhelmed the 
Eburones, the friends of the Germans and of the barbarian 
party, by hunting their intrepid Ambiorix through the 
forest of Ardennes, and giving them all up to the GkiUic 
tribes who knew better their retreats in the woods and 
marshes, and who came with cowardly avidity to take 
their share of the prey. The legions surrounded this un« 
happy district j on every side, and prevented any from 
escaping. 

These cruelties combined all Gaul against CflBsar. (52.) 
The druids and the chiefs of the dans agreed, for the first 
time. Even the Mdui were, iiji secret at least, against 
their old friend. The signal came from the druidical 
country of the Camutes and from Genabum itself; 
]*epeated by the crie9 of men through fields and villages,^ 
it arrived the same evening, at a distance of a hundred 
and fifty miles, in the land of the Arvemi, formerly the 
enemies of the popular and druidical party, and now its 
allies. The vercingetorix (commander-in-chief) of the 
confederacy was a young Arvernian, ardent and in* 
trepid. His father, the most powerful man of Gaul in his 
time, had been burned, as guilty of aspiring to royalty. 
The young man, who had inherited his numerous cUents, 
always rejected Caesar's friendly offers, and never ceased, 
in the assemblies and religious festivals, to animate his 
countrymen against the Bomans. He armed even the 
serfs in the coxmtry districts, and declared that cowards 
should be burned alive; minor ofiences were to be pu-^ 
nished by the loss of the two ears, or of one eye.^ 

The plan of the Gallic general was at once to attack 
the Province to the south, and the quarters of the legions 
towards the north. Caesar, who was in Italy, foresaw and 

I CsBsar, BeU. GaU. Tii. 3. ' 9 Id. ib. 4. 
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forestalled eTeiTthing. He passed the Alps, seeared the 
ProTiDoe, crossed the Ceyennes, through six feet deep of 
asow, and suddenly appeared in the land of the Arverni. 
The Gallic chief, who was already on his way to the north, 
was compelled to torn hack; his countrymen wished to 
defend their families. This was all Csosar wished for; be 
left his army, under pretence of raising troops amongst the 
Allobroges, went up the Bhine and the Sadne, and along 
the frontiers of the JEdui, without making himself known, 
and joined and rallied his l^ons. Whilst the vercinge- 
torix thought to bring him hack by besieging the .^Iduaa 
town oi Grergovia (Monlins), CsMar massacred every 
person in Genabum. The Gauls hastened to him, bat it 
was only to witness the taking of Noviodunnm. 

The verdngetorix declared to his followers that flidr 
only safety lay in starving the Roman army; the only 
means of acoompliahing diis was themselves to bum tbeir 
oities. They heroically accomplished this cruel resolution: 
twenty cities of the Bitunges were burned by their inha- 
iNitants. But when they came to the great Ag^licum 
(Bourges), the inhabitants embraced the knees of the ver- 
dngetorix, and begged of him not to destroy the finest 
city of the Gauls*' The granting this request caused their 
greater nusfortune; the town was destroyed all the same, 
bat by Cassar, who took it by prodigious e£Ports. 

The .£dui had in the meantime declared themselves 
against Cassar, who^ finding himself without cavalry 
through their deaortion, was compelled to send for Ger^ 
mans, in order to replace them. Labienus, lieutenant 0£ 
Csosar, would have been crushed in the north, if he had 
not freed himself by a victory (between Lutetia and Me- 
lon). Caesar himself failed in the siege of Gergovia of 
the ArvemL His affairs were in so disastrous a coadi- 
tion, that he wimted to reach the Boman province. The 
army of the Gauls pursued and reached him; they had 
sworn not to revisit their houses, their families, their 
wives, and their children, until they had crossed at least 
twice, the ranks of the enemy.^ The fight was terrible; 
GsBsar himself was in the midst of it all; he was ahnest 

> Cmu, Bell. QaU. Tii. ]j5. ^ > Id. t». S6. 
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made prisoner^ and his sword remained in the hands of 
the enemj.* Howerer, a movement of the German cavahy, 
in the service of Csesar, spread a terror in the ranks of 
the Graulsy and decided the victory. 

These changeable*minded men were so deeply dis- 
couragedy that their chief could only inspire them with 
new assarance by intrenching himself behind the walls of 
Alesia, a fortified town situated on the summit of a moun- 
tain (in the Auxois). Being soon followed by Caesar, he 
dismissed his cavaky, commissioned them to report 
throughout all 6&ul that he had provisions for thirty 
days, and to bring to his aid all who could carry arms. 
Cassar did not hesitate to besiege this great army. He 
surrounded the town and the Gallic camp with prodi- 
gious works: first came three ditches, each fifteen or twenty 
feet wide and deep; then a rampart of twelve feet, eight 
rows of small ditches, of which the bottom bristied 
with stakes, and the sides with branches andpalisadoes, 
consisting of five rows of trees, whose branches were 
entwined. All this was effected in less than five weeks, 
and by less than sixty thousand men.' 

All Gaul failed in destroying these w(n*ks. The des- 
perate efforts of the besi^ed, reduced to a horrible famine, 
those of two hundred thousand Gauls who attacked the 
Bomans on the side of the country, proved equally use- 
less. It was with despair that the besi^ed saw their 
allies, who were attacked from behind by C^esar^s cavalry, 
fly and disperse. The vercingetorix, who alone remained 
firm in the midst of the despair of his followers, declared 
himself to be the author of all the war, and gave himself 
up as such.^ He mounted his war-horse, put on his 
richest armour, and after having turned in a circle round 
Gessar'fi tribunal, threw down his sword, javelin, and 
casque at the feet of the Boman, without uttering a single 
word. 

The next year, all the nations of Gaul endeavoured 
again to resist in detail, and gradually to wear out the 
strength oi the enemy whom they had been unable to con- 
quer. The single town of UxeHodunum (Cap-de-nac in 

1 Caesar, BelL GmiL ^iu 74. * * Dio, xl. 
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Qoerc7?) kmg debjed Caesar. The example was dan- 
gerous; he had no time to lose in Gaul; the civil war 
might eyerj instant b^in anew in Italj; he was lost If 
compelled to waste whole months before each paltry place. 
It was then that, in order to terrify the Ganls, he com- 
mitted an atrodons deed, of whidi theBomans had, to saj 
the truth, but too freqnentlj given a precedent: he caused 
the hand of every prisoner to be cat off. 

From this time forward (50) he dianged his conduct 
with r^;ard to the Gauls, showed them a great d^ree of 
mildness, and spared Ihem in the tributes so far as to 
create a jealousy in the Province. This tribute was even 
disguised under the honourable name of military pay^ 
He enlisted their best warriors in his l^ons, no matter at 
what price; he even composed of them a whole legion, the 
soldiers of which wore a lark on their casque, and which 
was for this reason termed the Alanda, Under this truly 
national emblem of morning, vigilance and lively gaiety, 
these intrepid soldiers sang as they crossed the Alps, and 
even at Pharsalia pursued with their noisy challenges the 
tadtum legions of Fompey. The Grallic lark, led by the 
Boman eagle, took Bome a second time^ and shared in the 
triumphs of civil war. Gaul, as a c<msolation for the loss 
of freedom, kept the sword tsJ^en from Caesar in the last 
war. The Boman soldiers wanted to carry it away from 
the temple, where the Gauls had hung it up. << Leave 
it," said Csesar, with a smile; ^^ it is sacred." 

What events had occurred in Bome during Caesar*s 
long ' absence? We shall find in this narrative both 
the explanation of the causes of the civil war and the 
justification of the conqueror. 

Ten years of anarchy, of wretched agitations without 
imy result, had elapsed. It was felt that the seat of 
power was vacant, and that the republic awaited from 
Gaul a master and pacificator. A few thousands of 
freedmen were always in the public square, earning their 
livelihood by representing the Boman people, and alter- 
nately driven away by two or three hundred gladiators 
of Milo or of Clodius. Whilst praising both Pompey and 

* Platarch'j Life of Catar^ 
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Caesar, Cicero waa writing against them,^ and repeating 
€ui nauseam the same hjmn in glory of his own consulship, 
Catiline and the fires and daggers, (" You know," he 
writes to Atticus, ^' the secret of all this embellishment.") 
Pompey, just married in his fiftieth year, was lazily 
w^ting in his gardens till Borne should take him for her 
master out of very weariness, and thoi^ht to buy the 
people with a theatre and five hundred Uons.^ In the 
midst of all this might have been noticed, for the amuse- 
ment of Borne, the cynical stoicism of Cato, Ateius, and 
Fayonius; men of luursh and narrow minds, who would 
neither act nor let others act; Cato, who, according to the 
laws of Lycurgus, gave up his wife to the rich Hortensius 
{he gave her young and took her bach rich),^ Cato who 
proposed to the senate to give up to the Germans the 
conqueror of the Gauls:^ whilst Ihe fierce Ateius lit a 
brazier in the path of Crassus, foretold his defeat in 
Syria, cursed him, cursed himself, and began, by his 
murderous imprecations, the defeat of the legions who 
were to be entirely destroyed by the arrows of the 
Parthians* 

Before Caesar went to Gaul, a man named Vettius 
stated that Cicero and Luculliis had solicited him to kill 
Caesar and Pompey. Yettius could prove nothing, and 
was himself killed in prison. What was more certain was, 
that Cicero was emboldening himself to speak against the 
two great powers of Bome. In defending his colleague, 

' Dio, xxxix. 10. — " Cicero, on liis return, not daring to speak against 
Csesar and Crassus, and yet not being able to remain silent in eyery 
shape, ^nrote a book against them, which he gave sealed up to his son, to 
he opened only after his death. In his letters to Atticus he deplores the 
dependence in which he was placed with reference to Cssar." 

« Dio, xxxix. 38.--Appian, Bell. Civ, Val. Max. vi. 2, 145. — " Cneius 
Piso, accusing Manlius, the friend of Pompey, the latter said to him : 
•* Why do you not accuse me ?' * Give a guarantee to the republic,' re- 
plied Pisp, * that, if I accuse you, you will not excite a civil war,* and 
I will accuse you before Manlius !' The consul Lentulus MarcelUnus, 
speaking against Pompey, was applauded by his audience. *Ay/ 
said he, * applaud, while ye still may.' Pompey, having his knee one 
4ay bound with a fillet, *• What matters it,' said Favorinus, * on what 
part one wears the diadem ?' The actor Diphilus declaiming this verse : 
* He is great by our misfortunes,' pointed to Pompey, and the people 
made him repeat the line several times." 

» Plut. Life of Cato. * Id. Life of Casar, 
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AntODiuSy charged witli embezzling the public monies, he 
had deplored the state to which they had redoced the 
republic His words were borne ad quotdam wroBfarieSy 
and instantly Pompey and CsBsar sent out against him 
one of their men, full of ardour and eloquence, the young 
Clodius. They wanted to make a tribune of him. Bat 
as he was a patrician, they caused him the same day to 
be adopted by a plebeian. 

Clodius had only too just a cause f<H* accusation. During 
his consulship, Cicero had, on a vague mandate of the senates, 
violated the Sempronian law, and put to death Boman citi- 
sens.^ Many people were nevertb«les8 interested in sup- 
porting the accused. But it would have been necessary to 
give a battle in Borne; and he preferred exile to this (58). 
Thia success inspired Clodius with so much insolence^ that 
he ceased to spare his masters, Csesar and Pompey. He 
more than once caused Pompey to be insulted by the 
people,^ and, it is said, attempted to kill him. Pompey 
now regretted Cicero, and to have him recalled he em- 
ployed Milo, a man of violence like Clodius, and fitted to 
give him battle with his gladiators. Cicero when he came 
back was henceforth the docile agent of Pompey. Both 
encouraged Milo against Clodius, and Cicero went so far 
as to say that *' dodius was a vicHm reserved far ike 
sword ofMiloJ'^ 

This language was heard. The two enemies having 
met on the Appian way, Clodius was wounded; Milo 
caused him to be pursued and despatched. Pompey, 
rid of Clodius, no longer wanted Milo, and began to fear 
him. He caused himself to be named by the senate soie 
consul to re-establish order, designated those among whom 
the judges of Milo were to be appointed by lot, and 
surrounded the place with soldiers. Cicero, who had 
undertaken to defend the accused, was frightened, and did 
not* say much.^ Milo exiled himself to Marseilles. (S2.) 



1 Cicero, pro doma Sud, c. 16. 
s Dio, xaoi. 19 ; Plut. X. of Pompey. Perhaps he had attempted to 
proenre his assaBsiiiatioii. Cie. de anrsp. resp. t, 23. 
* Cicero, ib. c. 3. 
* He admits this himself. Pro Mihne, e. i. 
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Having put together these facts, less important than haa 
been alleged, I will now go back four years. 

In the fifth year of Caesar's command in Gaul, Pompej 
and Crassus, alarmed at his successes, feared to remain dis- 
armed in the presence of such a man, and obtained, for 
five years, the one Spain, and the other Syria. But thej 
could not prevent Caesar from obtaining Gaul for the same 
length of time. (56.) 

Crassus was jealous of the prodigious riches which 
Gabinius had just brought back from the east. This 
rapacious man had pillaged Judea and Egypt, and had 
been bribed by the unworthy Ptolemy Auletes to re-es^ 
tablish him in the latt^ kingdom; he would willingly 
have gone to the land of the Parthians to pillage Ctesi* 
phon and Seleucia. The Boman knights, dissatisfied with 
Grabinius, who had hindered them irom robbing in the 
east in order that he might himself rob, caused him to be 
accused by Cicero, who was not ashamed to defend him 
subsequently, at Pompey's request.^ Crassus obtained 
Syria, that is to say, the war of the Parthians, which was 
the object of his ambiticm. (55-4.) 

The Scythian cavalry, which was recruited by the par- 
chase of slaves, like the modem Mamelukes, had encamped 
on the ancient empire of the Seleucidae in Upper Ada. 
Men and horses were barbed with iron; their arms were 
terrible arrows, dangerous both in the attack and the 
retreat, when the barbarian horseman, galloping away, 
let them fiy over his shoulder. The eoipire of the Par- 
thians was closed to strangers, as that of China is to this 
day. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the tribune Atetus, 
and the advice of the kings of Galatia and Armenia, 
old Crassus allowed himself to be led by a traitor into the 
sterile plain of Charres. There, the heavy legions found 
themselves surrounded with a cavalry which they covML 
neither avoid nor pursue. The barbarians poured their 
long arrows upon them; nailed the man to his corslet, and 
the hand to the shield. The surena (or general), painted 

> Dio, xznx, ^ 
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and.perfamed like a woman, gracefnUj invited Crassus to 
an interview, and had his head cat off. But for the 
lieutenant, Casaius, the conquering Parthians would have 
invaded Syria. (64.) 

Crassus being dead, two men remained, Pompey and 
Oassar. Pompey had obtained what he had so long sought 
with hypocritical moderation. 

Disorder had risen to such a height, that the senate 
had ended by intrusting him with the reform of the re- 
public. He began by passing a law, which forbad those 
who had Med any office in Borne to govern a province 
before the expiration of five years; yet he himself took 
possession of Spain. ; Then, arming himself with a stoical 
severity, he ordered the prosecution of all those who had 
acted improperly in the offices during the twenty previous 
years — ^a period which embraced the consulate of Caesar. 
Milon, Gabinius, Memmius, Sextus, Scaurus, andHypacus, 
were successively condemned. Pompey thus struck his 
enemies, and made all others trouble. But when his 
father-in*law, Sdpio, was brought before him, the inflex- 
ible reformer put on a mourning robe, intimidated the 
judges, and took the accused as his colleague in the con- 
fiulate.^ Pompey reigned in Home; he wished to reign 
over the empire. To obtain his end, it was necessary to 
disarm Cassar. The first step towards this was to deprive 
him of two legions, imder the pretext of carrying on a war 
with the Parthians. Cassar demanded to be permitted, 
although absent, to put himself in the lists for the consu- 
late. The law was against this. Pompey hastened to 
declare that the law should be derogated in favour of 
Caesar; and at the same time, he incited the consul Mar- 
icellus to oppose it.^ Pompey having obtained Spain and 
Africa, Caesar was lost if he did not preserve the Gkiuls. 
•Cato boldly announced that he would accuse him as soon 
as he entered Bome.^ However, Caesar offered to lay 

1 App. Bell, Civ, * Dio, xl. 66. 

. ^ M. Catohaidiig sometimes declared, apd that with an oathi that he 
would prefer an impeachment against him as soon as he disbanded his 
army. A report likewise prevailed, that if he returned a private person, 
he would, like Milo, be triect with a guard attending him in court." — 
Sueton. L. of Jul, Cas, 30. 
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down his anns if Pompej would do so likewise. Law 
was for Pompey, equity for Caesar. He was sustained by 
the tribunes, Curio and Antony, whom he had bribed. 
Such was the violence of the Pompeians, of Marcellus, of 
Lentulus, and of Scipio, that they drove the tribunes from 
the senate. The magistrates escaped from Rome in the 
dress of slaves, took refuge in Caesar^s camp, and thus 
gave to his proceedings the only thing they wanted— 
legality. 

He had law on his side, and he already possessed sufii* 
dent force. The army of Caesar was composed, for the 
most part, of barbarians; of heavy infantry from Belgica; 
Mght infantry from Arvemia and Aquitania; of Rutenian 
archers, and German, Grallic, and Spanish cavalry; the 
personal guard of the general, his pretorian cohort, was 
Spanish. What is related of the ardour of these soldiers, 
that thirst for danger, that devotion in life and death 
— all this characterizes the barbarians. Before Mar-' 
seilles, a single man made himself master of a ship; 
another, at Dyrrachium, received tliree wounds, and a 
hundred and thirty blows on his shield. In Africa, Scipio 
ordered the massacre of the crew of a vessel, but wished 
to spare one Grranius. The soldiers of Casar, said he, are 
accustomed to give Kfe, not to receive it ; he then cut his 
own throat. Before the battle of Pharsalia, an old cen« 
turion cried: C^Bsar^ thou shaU praise me to-day y either 
dead or aUvel and he rushed into the ranks of the Pompei-* 
ans; an hundred and twenty soldiers devoted themselves 
with him. It must be added, that amongst these terrible 
men, there were some whom Caesar had saved from the 
amphitheatre. When the spectators desired the death of 
a brave gladiator, Caesar caused him to be removed from, 
the arena. How can we wonder that these people allowed 
themselves to be killed for him?* 

On Pompey's side there was nothing but weakness and 
imparovidence; grand names and empty titles; the senate 
and the people, as if there had still been a people; Romet 
Cato, Cicero, the consuls. He was asked, what were his 
military resources : Do not trouble yourself, said he; it 

* Suet. Z. of Jul Ccti, ; Plut, J&. of Jul, Cm. ; Cwsar, BeU. Oiv. iu. 14. 
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tnS be mffiekTte for me Ar stamp lip ffrmmd wUh mi§ 
fnt^tomakewkdelegiamrkeemiefiL '' SlMif , tkea^" 
said Fftvoaaus, when it was knoura tbat Gaesftr kad^. doria^ 
^ Bi^t, passed the Bu fci co Py the Uarit of Ut pranriBoc^ 
mid had taken potseamm o£ AnmiBins.^ Tke eektify €i£ 
his nardiS9 waa so well kno^ira^ tikat he was bdievcd to 
be at the gates of Roase. Fonpej fled^ with the whole of 
tiie senate. Lentcdas fled> aad so <|iiiddj, liut faa^ii^ 
opened the public treasuiy, he did not give himself time 
to close it agahi.^ Meantiwie, Gsesar took Corfiitiaaa^ nn- 
doabtedlj ftr the pnrpoae of prevrentii^ Pompey fw^xt 
sai sisg troops asEiongst the Mana, w]^ were hertno- 
Mb to hina.^ He weaA tkenee to Brindes; but J^ooBpey 
did not stop tili he reached the ofiher side* of the Adria;tie. 

Caesar bad bo shape; and besides, he esthimted at their 
tme value the mdlitarj resoarces which Pompej a^^ 
ftnd in the east. The real force of &e Pompeians was 
in Spain; Csesar hflrtened there. ^Let us go," said he, 
*^to fight an. armj without a general; we shall alter- 
wards have to ight » genevai without an army." Tkia 
summed up the' whole war in one word. This war with 
Spain was rerf trying: Cnsar suffered much frooa the 
roughness of the countrj, from the wBKteir, and^ above all^ 
from famxne. He was for some time inelosec^ as it were^ 
between two rivers; but he himself tefis ns what gave hiaa 
tile advffiitage. The Spanish legions had fbrgotten the 
Roman tactics^ and had not jet learnt those ^ Bpaui.^ 
They fled, l%e the barbenons^ but railed thems^ea wiih 
^Kfficulty. The humanBty of Caesar, cempaffed with the 
eruehy of Petreios, otie of then* generals, decided the 
Pompeians in his favomr. Th^ negotiated with him in 
spite of Petreius. 

On bis return, Onsar redneed Marscsli^, whidi. re- 
mained firm to Pompey's party. The GtrediSy who had 
ahrays mmiopolised the conzneree witb Gaul, were> nn- 
doabtedly, jeakua of the f»TOar which CaeaBur i^ioired 
towards the Galie barhornns.^ 

He only remained a i^rt time in Benm^ to retieve the 

' Suet, ut sup, ' GiBsar, ut wp. i. 4. 

' Oes. vt sup. 5. * Gffisar, ut sup, i. 10. 
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d€litOKSy $md. raaatate tiie aUdvea of l&e pvosccibed. Dio 
tatmr dimiig. twelve dajs^ he caused himself to be elected 
coBSttl for the foUowmg jear^ and then went into Greece. 
(48.) This was eertainlj the stsongeait tiial £br the f(M*tiuie 
of Ciesar. The Pompeiaas weve masters of the sea; they 
might surprise his little i3teety, and wUhoiit trouble or 
dai^eff mn down these inyinetbde legions. Cassar divided 
the. dinger; he first crossed with half of his troops, then 
the vest found means to rejoin, haaa.^ 

The implacal^ Btbuhis, who had twiee allowed himself 
to be deceived, encountered Caesar's abipsy but afW the 
disembarkation c^ the trcM^s; he burnt t^m in his fury^ 
with the sailors who were on boards Some young re^ 
cruits^ Siifierii^ %)m searsickness^ who also surrendered 
to the P<HapeiaQ% w^e mardiered without pity. 

It is curious to see in Caeisar^ the prodigiouB resources of 
which Pompey disclosed. '^ Pcanpey, availing himself of 
ft year's lepose to ccdLeet tso(^May hod assembled from Asia, 
the Cyclades, Corcyra, Athens, PonAus, Bithynia, Syria, 
Fhoenicia^ CiMeia, and £lgypt, a numerous fleet. He had 
many new ships built at all the ports; he had exacted 
con^erable contributions from Am% Syria, from all 
kings, princes^ and tetrarehs, and from the free peoples of 
Aehaia; he had obtained krge sums from the companies 
(of farmers of customs) in th« provinces of which he was 
master. 

^< He had got together nine l^ons of Roman citizens; 
live from Itaiy, one of veterans frcnn l&ily, called the 
TwBK, because it was formed of two; one from Macedonia 
aad Cret^ composed c^ veterans who had settled in those 
districts after halving: obtamed thek discharge; and two 
levied in Asia by Lentulus. Moreover, he had distri- 
buted in his legiKms many recruits firom Thessaly, Bceotia, 
Aehaia^ and Epirufr; and with them many c^ the old 
soUieia of C» Antonius. Then he daily expected the 

> €iBMV» fbidKng t]M6 the rest of his 1a»o]i8 did not tsntre, departed 
ia a> smell beniiw, ia seAreh of tikeia> It wa» then that, aceordiug to 
the stoqr, he said to the* mtunidated pilot : " Quid times f Casarem 
veKis eifirimas ?"' The phrase Is a soimdiiic^ one, but the anecdote 
very (MUtliAil 

" ~ "■ k C5fe. iii it. 
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arrival from Sjria of Scipio with two other legions. He 
had besides, three thousand archers of Crete, Lacedsemonia, 
Pontus, Syria, &c., two cohorts of slingers, each six hun- 
dred strong, and seven thousand cavaby, of whom six 
hundred were Grauls, commanded by Deiotarus; five hun- 
dred Cappadocians, under Ariobarzanes ; five hundred 
Thracians, sent by Cotys, under the command of his son 
Sadales; two hundred Macedonians of distinguished valour, 
led by lifaascipolis; five hundred Grauls or Germans, whom 
the younger Pompey had brought by sea from Alexandria, 
where Gabinius had left them as a guard for king Ptolemy; 
a body of eight hundred horse, composed of his own slaves 
or shepherds. Tarcundarius Castor and Donilans had 
furnished three hundred Ghdatians;* the former commanded 
his contingent, the latter had sent his son. Antiochus of 
Comagena, whom Pompey had laden with benefits, sent 
him from Syria two hundred horse, most of them archers. 
To these, Pompey had added Dardanians, Bessians, part 
of them mercenaries, part volunteers, Macedonians, Tlies- 
salians and troops of various other countries; in all 
amounting to the number stated above. 

^* He had collected much com from Thessaly, Asia, 
Egypt, Crete, Cyrenaica, and other countries, proposing 
to pass the winter at Dyrr^chium, Apollonia, and the 
various ports, in order to prevent Cesar from passing the 
seas. He had consequently distributed his fleet along the 
whole coast. The Egyptian ships were commanded by 
his son; those of Asia by D. Lielius and C. Triarius; 
those of Syria by C. Cassius; those of Bhodes by C. Mar- 
cellus and C. Coponios; those of libumia and Achaia by 
Scribonius Libo, and M. Octavius. M. Bibulus was com- 
mander-in-chief." 

Caesar, having succeeded in crossing, in spite of Bibu- 
lus, undertook to besiege Pompey near Dyrrachium; to 
besiege an army more numerous than his own, and sup- 
plied with provisions by means of the sea, he must 
greatly have despised his enemies. But he had not con- 
sidered the difficulty he should find in providing for his 
followers, in a country where everything was against him. 
The siege continuing, they were obliged to make bread 
witli grass; but they were not discouraged. They threw 
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^ome of this bread into the camp of the Porapeians, to 
show them what food the soldiers of Caosar had learned to 
eat. " We will eat the bark of the trees," said they, " rather 
than allow Pompej to escape us." The noble Boman youth 
who had come to end the war quickly by a glorious vic- 
tory, were horrified at these savages. 

However, the northern stomachs are exacting and vora- 
cious; the Gauls belonging to Caesar soon found themselves 
reduced to an extreme weakness. The Pompeians, in a 
sally, pursued them to their camp, and would have con- 
quered them if Pompey had availed himself of his good 
fortune. Caesar did not wait for another trial. He de- 
camped, and set out for Thessaly and Macedonia, where, 
at least, he should not be at a loss for subsistence. Many 
counseUed Pompey to re-enter Italy, to retake Spain, and 
thus to recover the most warlike provinces in the empire. 

But how could he abandon the eastern world to the 
pillage of the barbarians? How betray so many allies? 
The Roman knights would be ruined, if Caesar ravaged 
Oreece and Asia. And then Pompey could not decide 
on leaving in Macedonia, Scipio, the father of the young 
and beautiful Cornelia, his new wife.^ 

In an army so nobly composed, in which there were so 
nuiny ex-consuls, senators, and knights, the general had 
under him I know not how many generals. When they 
believed that Caesar had fled, they seriously accused 
Fompey of not wishing to conquer him. Domitius asked 
how long the new Agamemnon, the king of kings, in- 
tended tibe war to last. Cicero and Favonius advised 
their friends to renounce, for this year, eating the figs of 
Tuseulum. Afranius, who was accused of having sold 
Spain to Caesar, was astonished that Pompey avoided 
entering into competition with this merchant, who only 
understood trafficking in provinces. 

But the most confident, the most insolent of all, was 
Labienus, who had been Caesar's lieutenant in Gaul, and 
had gone over to the side of Pompey. He had solemnly 
sworn not to lay down arms till he had conquered his 
old geHeraL He obtained the gratification of his 

1 Appian, Bello Civ* 
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desbe tint the priaonecs taken at iDjiradiuim stenM 
he delivered to ham, lodbed «t l^em, one by oob, sa^^im^: 
^ What! my old companions, vetera&B, liaTe tiien learned 
the habit -of Tumung awaj?^ and ordered them afi to 
be pat to death. In an interview with the OaBsariaxiSy he 
said to them: '^ We wiU grant jon peaoe wiien yon lirng 
U8 OsBsar's head."^ 

The friends of Forapej were so sore of victeirj, tiiat 
they had abeady disputed about l^e txmsfdoteB and priBtor- 
ships. Some 0£ them seoft to Borne to secm^ homes i 
ike public sqnare, in nght of the people, and well i 
for the solicitation of ofice. One angle thing 
rassed them: it was, to know who c^tdd hold the ^oftoe of 
high priest with whfioh Oesar was invested. Speitfaer 
and DomitiiiB were wdH suj^orted; but Sdpio was fadier- 
in-law to Pompey; he had the best chanoe. WMLtt 
waitii^, they had, on the er'e of lAie battle, fyrepared a 
grand feast. Ihe tents were frt^ewed wi& leases, nnd 
the tables laid.^ 

Thus, then, at f^iarealia, it was not Oesar wte attai^sd, 
but the Pompeians. He intended turasng towairds Maoe- 
donia; he might escape them. Happily, Pompey w«b etiiong 
in cavalry; he had ^[)oiit seven thousand Roman kni^ts; 
tins snp^ troop, winch waspkoed at theriglvt wing, took 
upon itself to indiose Caesar by a rapid mopement, Md «o 
cixt in pieces ihe faanous tenth legion. CsBsar, who «]:- 
pected (his mancBnvre, liad plaeed irt; the back six ooliertB, 
whidi were, at the moment of -^e charge, to ei^ter the 
&8t rank, and instead of darting the pilum, to preaent its 
point to this brsMiant caTohy. Oasar only said one wad 
to his soldiers: "Soidi^ps, strike in the face.*^ it was 
exacdy there that the Roman yeulihs feared meet to be 
wounded. They preferred being dishonoured to being 
disfigured, and fled. 

Cassar ordered (f^ose soldierB who were in the centre to 
ran with loud ^es towards the enemy.^ He who ^tare 
cmeh an order understood wonderfully the genins of Ae 
baiimriaas whom he led. Pompey did wA wait the daane 
of the combat. When he saw his cavalry takiag fii^ity 

» Caesar, Bello Civ. iii. 6. « Id. ib. 16. 

» BeUo Civ. « Id. ib. 
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^mify 4b»wn i&oBi tiue state hy the ^ries of dbioae vdio socm 
^eane ito «ttaek ins inlvieBefaaMntfs. JEfe tben ied towmb 
tfae .«£», aad emliairked §m liieeboB, where jne Jiad kft his 
irsfe. !So»e .peopi&e (e«»iiiiiisQM6d him ibo nstire io F«itbMi. 
It ie said that he feared &r his j^mg irife €he outo^s 
4if the tndMmns, who regpeeted onolhiag.^ Qe pielfer»od 
saeddi^ aa asjltua with the yoiaig kiag of Sigypt, Ptolen^ 
,Dkmf»oi^ to whom he had heenispfoiiilied guardiaa. The 
<arr6eiaa pnec^toos who jeipied m tiie fiasne «f the HttJe 
fmee, felt that thdr uithKanty would oeaae if Fompq^ 
4»t foot in JBgjrpI^ thegr tibereHMie ordeaned Mm to be miu'- 
di»^d in Ahe hwk whidi was biiiBigiBg hun to the shosro. 

Meanwidh;, Gfoaar iiad achieved Jms ooKkqvest. As aqml 
«s it WAS deoidaiy he xan through the haAHe-fidd, cryiatg: 
''£««ietbeRoiD«iiehizeaea.'' When Bru^tus aiud the ^Mdior 
iSenaitorii iraro te)i|ghit to hion, he assnied them of hss ' 
fckaustehip. Hb a^bervjxds traflrersed ihe &Bld <£ hatt^ 
jnd said witibi grief ai 9^&»g aU ihe dead: " Thej wovUi 
havie it] If I had Isid down 40030, 1 had been lest"^ 

Theaoe he went mto Aam^ aad relaeHned the icoaflotrj «f 
A tthiiNi of the iuBes. When he aariired *t AkiarnddB, 
Ae orator who had advised the deatii of Pon^f, oa»B 
4Hid laid his head iUt i&e feet of the eon^tier^r. Gnsar 
WHS hornfiedy aad ^led eowe teases. The eonnsdiarB «£ 
the kiJigof £^gnit had iK^ed that CaoBar wioidd he gcateM 
to t^ien for their erime, oad would eon^na their papal or 
the thnone, which his •eibdesi eniter Okopatra dif^Nated wiHi 
311900. 0«aar aoesetfy seat is> die ftamg qiieen lo i^^tiim. 
£he inHDediaterly set, oixt, of aU her fi:»&nds «miy iakii^ 
WB& her Ajpcflodorafi of Sicily? ^ threw herseU* into » 
little boat, anaved in the c^jht .befofe Alexsaiidria, andxMtf; 



, Helio Civ. 
' Aecoiding to Dio, ^Cifisiir ^ut to de&tb the i^i^s^ Aud .seaatoKi 
whom, in the JBirst instance, he hsA pardoned, with Uie sole exceptioiu 
that to each of Ms inends-he granted the life of a Pompeian. (xU. lOS.^ 
Elaewbefe, lAm MeUmacD. -Btates 41i«t OnmB: >fot lid, in kas w ari»ma 
l>attib8,4tftliQ8e<tf]»B«wniofiaeoB«dg0iBftiedidnotl^ (xliii.> X0k 
JDio speeka Af 4!be teu^le in i^msar'u &Lonour« raised to QemeiMy. 
lielonius tells us that he only put to death the young L. Oaesar, and 
two other perasna, w4io had killed his freedmai, his alATes, and his 
lions. 
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knowing how to enter the city without being recognised, 
she put herself into a bundle of clothes, whidii Apollodore 
carried upon his shoulders through the gates of the palace.- 

This audacious trick pleased Cassar. In the momiog 
he sent for the joung king to reconcile him to Cleopatn. 
But when Ptolmy saw his sister, whom he believed to be 
far distant, he cried out that he was betrayed.^ His 
clamours roused the people of the palace, and soon afl 
Alexandria. Cssar found himself in the greatest danger; 
almost alone in the middle of an immense tow^n^ of an 
innumerable populace, changeable as Greece, and barbarous 
as Egypt, which was accustomed to set up and to over- 
throw its masters in its capricious revolutions. This 
coital of the East, as rich and populous as Borne, viras not 
less proud The Alexandrians had already been dis- 
pleased that Cassar entered Bome with lictors and fasces; 
" This," said they, ^' tended to eclipse the majesty of the 
great king of E^^t."' Again, the populace was excited 
by the counsellors of the king, who saw their reign at an 
end, and who would have been well pleased to rid them- 
^Ives of the conquerors, as they had of the conquered. 
The only means of appeasing the people would have been 
by giving up Cleopatra. Caesar sustained a siege rather 
than be guilty of such an act of baseness. The Alex- 
andrians wished to take possession of his fleet, which was 
in their port; he burned it. The Are extended j&om the 
arsenal to the palace, and consumed the great library of 
the Ptolemys. At last Caesar found means to reach the 
Xsle of Pharos, received help by the sea, and re-entered 
Alexandria as conqueror; he divided the throne of £^ypt 
between Cleopatra and her youngest brother, Ptolemy 
Neoteros. The other Ptolemy had perished. 

Caesar has been deeply reproached for having made ao 
long a stay in Egypt; but he tells us that he was detained 
there some time by the Etesiacn winds.^ As to the heroic 
imprudence of coming himself to give laws to a great 
kingdom, we must remember, that Caesar counted upon 
•the ascendancy of his name, and he had a right to coont 
upon it. But just before, passing from Europe to Asia 

» Id, ib, * Cesar, BeUo Civ. iii. 
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m a single vessel, he bad met an immense fleet of the 
enemy commanded by Cassius; he ordered it to surrender, 
and was obeyed.^ Who oonld imagine that these Nile- 
flies would dare to attack the conqueror of the Gauls? 

Before returning to the West (47), and pursuing the 
Pompeians there, he went into Asia, and defeated Phar« 
naces, son of Mithridates, who had beaten some Roman 
troops, and invaded Cappadocia and Bithynia. The faci- 
lity with which he terminated this war made him exclaim: 
'^ Happy Pompey, to have become great at so cheap a 
rate!" He wrote these three words to Rome: Veniy vidt, 
fncu After having destroyed Pompey, he destroyed also 
his glory. 

Itoly greatly needed the retom of Csesar. His lieu- 
tenant, Antony, and the tribune Dolabella, had con- 
vulsed Rome, in his absence; like the lieutenants of 
Alexander, in Macedonia and at Babylon, during the 
expedition to India, these men seemed to believe that 
their master would never return fix>m such a distance; 
on the other hand, the soldiers mutinied and killed their 
officers. Knowing that they were needed to fight the 
Pompeians in Africa, they thought they could obtain all 
they asked for.^ CaBsar overwhcdmed them with a single 
word: ^^ Citizens," said he, and they were at once cast down 
at being no longer addressed as soldiers; ^^ citizens, you have 
had sufficient fatigue and wounds; I release you from 
your oaths. Those who have served their time shall be 
paid to the kst sesterce." They intreated him to allow 
them to remain with him. He was inflexible. He gave 
them lands, but distant from each other ;^ paid them a part 
of the money he had promised them, and undertook to 
dischai^e the remainder with interest. There was not 
one who would not have persisted in following him. 

The Pompeians had assembled in Africa under Scipio, 
the father-in-law of Pompey. The Scipios, it was said, 
would always conquer in Africa. Cassar accordingly an- 
nounced that a Scipio should also conmiand his army. 
fie declared that he gave up the command to a Scipio 
Sallutio, a poor soldier of his, obscure, and altogether 

» Pint, X. of C4B$ar, 
* Bio, zlU. 38a. • Id. t6. 
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imerestod >in hu oaose :ttie MauratwHan J«1m^ b^r j^Hna*- 
ing ium t^e wluile ef AinoA.^ Tliti jilinfie game Un 
all the Hikimi^aAS, «b4, uraHi tinir carslrj, tbe mfflwp of 
^ftajmng >G«»r'6 uriiij. The aAirs of the ktter wcne 
flsaontDg aa iU aspect, «nHheft Sc^woairotiiia hjofiisnai^ 
hin bsttie. Cesaiv by a rapid jnarch, jwpandeif attaekei 
4he thvee^ampa^of tfaePampeiaDByiaBd deAra^(6ft7f <ha«- 
aand nen withoait hmBg fifiigr ofhia enm ;fi^dieiB. 

Cato had senaimed a;t Udea ite iaeep m 'eheck a ifcaara 
liofitile ^ the Pozopeaana, and whaae in(balBta»t% but in 
him, Scipio would have murdered. The Italian menehasato 
4»f Utka didaot choose te lisk <Ae lE^vea i^ eouatitated 
their ridbea, h^aiwing 4diem to (defend the IxMni. Cate^ 
seeing that theve were no vaeaDa of cesMftawuEi, aent aawiy 
4jie aenaiers wiio wove widi jfahD, oiad resolved to kSl 
lumsetL After taking a hath and his mippec, he hiM a 
long cenfereaoe with his <xreeks, who aeiFer •quitted Jam; 
he tiiea wilhdaew, read in ham had tbe 4ialogae af Plato 
upon the Imwortalstj of the Sou], and sought his aiMind; 
not finding it ait the head of his bed^heeKsall^ a fsk»^ and 
asbsd for it Hhe sbwe jaade no seplj, and Cato wteat 
aa I'eading, erdeinng it to he hDoagfat. When he Jiad 
^nishedy he<calUed aU lus sbFea» one after <lhe ather; (oa- 
jpaged at th^ oailence, he esclaimed: '^ Would yoa, then, 
^ve aiie ap?" and he afcnick one afT them .so Tiolenti^ in 
the faoe that he woimded his own haad. Hhenrapoa his 
aoBS and his Mends, hnrating. mk> tears, seat Mm his 
flwond bj a child* ^' I .aim fiow master 'tif way&ek[f" saad he. 
He jennead the Phssdo twioe, and again alef4 oud ao 
aonndlj thattiie people In the neKtchamlMBr heasd hinLOMna. 
Towards midnlgfhty he aeal^ to the sea ^ame^ to satitsfy 
Juansdf as io '^e departure «f his fiiesidfi» and .sighdl 
deeply <hi heariag Hiat the sea was stonaj. *' Wihen the 
4Hrds hegan to eisis,*'^&j3 Phitaitdi, he stkfit i^a&a. After 
aome time, he aarose, and ran his sweoBd into h^ bodju Sk 
hand was swoUen with tfhe blow he had gi^en his alafe, 
and hts strength faEed him.^ His pa^e ran in, at 

1 Btti^jOiH. 344. * mttt.I^tBfCato. 
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the H30»iid ^ his iafi, iiiid eaw^ wkh bormr Ids entrftaB 
protnidsQg frofm liis body. He was etfli aM^re, iiovev«r, 
and locifeed fisedty at Iftiem. His plijeidaii bovnd i^ 4te 
wound, but as bo&& as ^e casae to Mnaself, Iw tore off 4te 
"baiBda^s, imd immeiiaiteiy expmd. 

Tike andeiit republic seemed to ezprn with ium. 'Hie 
retuTB d£ Osesar to Eotue was ike red ^^uodaftioii df llie 
empire. We will plaoe togetber bere afi iSoe ^tures «f 
this great pietuFe, alitftiongli, in exaot ^huemology^ «e^erd 
of the facts should be placed sooner, or later. 

The Tietery ^of Caesar bore aiil the duutaeter of an 
iavanoH «f bfla:11)ariaiis into Rome and Into tbe sesate. Ik 
ihe eommenoement of the dTil war, be bad gi^^ea the 
riglit of the oltj to aU the G«uk between the Alps ani 
the Fo^^ aad he raised to the rank of eeestors a wIm^ hoiA 
of Gaulish centurions la bis amy, and 'eveo. several 
soldi^s and freed men. The eonfoerors 'Of PSMrsaSia 
came to stammer out Laftia by the side of Cicero. A 
bitter pasquinade against the new Paiires CmwcHpti iras 
fixed up in Rome : The public are reqtiested not to dt^m 
the senators the way to t^c senate. There went a sort of 
song, too, about : Ccesar led (he Ottufs behind his car^ but 
it was to conduct them to the senate ; "^ey left the Celtic 
dress to adopt the laticlamum.* 

It was SK>t at aU astooishinig that <^fl senu-barbsrous 
•8«2ate fibould heap upon Caasar every power aad evevf 
title : tbe power of trying the Pompdaas ^ the rigbt of 
peace and war ; the right of distributiag the pro^laoes 
amongst the ^a^iors (except the oonsiilar piH^vinoes); tfae 
trilNuiate, And the dictatorship £or Ufe; that is to say, ab<- 
aUJMte^mtdQUWkA the protection 4^ ike people. The fiml- 
tiplicity and degradation of mi^istrates furtber wygsietttod 
bu powers ; there w^^ sixteen prstors, forty quaMtOES, 
He was proclaimed thejiuher of ike ^mmiryy as if <s«eh oaen 
bad any other eountry than the wodd: Uberator^ »ot of 
Rome, doubtless, but vskiheac of the barbarian iporld, £gyip- 
tiaa or Gaulish. His fions (be BeY<er had, and 4ioiM aow 
scarcely expect any) were declared imperatores; as to him- 
self, after Pharsaiia, be bad been ealled « dejni-god; after 

: I Dio, xU. 36. < Sueton. Life oj C^ssav. Din, xliii.jML7, au tO, <w. 
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his victories in Afiica, be became a god altogether, and 
his statue was placed in\he temple of Mars. As to his 
being made a ^od, no one was scandalized at this: the 
thing was not unprecedented; but men were somewhat 
surprised to see him named prefect and reformer of man- 
ners. This reformer of manners had, in his own palace, 
under the very eye of his legitimate wife Calpurnia^ the 
young Cleopatra and her husband, the litde king of 
Egypt, and Cesarion, the child whom Caesar himself had 
perhaps had by her. 

The triumph of Caesar was a spectacle at once won- 
.derful and terrible. He triumphed for the Gauls, for 
Egypt, for Fontus, and for Africa. Pharsalia was no 
longer mentioned. Behind his car walked, side by aide, 
the deplorable representatiTes of the East and of the 
West : the Graulish vercingetorix, the sister of Cleopatra, 
Arsino^ and tiie son of king Juba. Around, according 
to custom, the soldiers, the daring companions of the con- 
queror, sang at the pitch of their voices, verses insulting 
him :^ 

" Do well, thoa shalt be beaten ; 

Do ill, thoa shalt be king: 

Romans, of yoor wives take heed, 

A bald gallant we bring.'' 

With the exception of a bitter couplet about an alleged 
'amour with Nicomedes, Caesar did not object to these rude 
saturnalia of victory. They broke the wearisome uni- 
formity of adulation, and relieved him of his divinity.* 
His first proceeding on his arrival was to give to each 
citizen, corn and three hundred sesterces; to each soldier, 
twenty thousand sesterces. He next entertained them aU, 
people and soldiers, on twenty-three thousand tables, with 
three beds each, each bed accommodating several guests. 
And when the multitude was satiated with wine and meat, 
they were gorged with shows and combats; combats of 
gladiators and captives, combats on foot and on horseback, 
combats of elephants, a naval combat in the Campus 

1 Dion, xliii. 3^4. Suet tfi VUd, 
' ( * CflBsar was so incensed at the latter accusation, that be offered to deny 
its truth upon oath. The soldiers laughed heartily, and accepted his 
^«ixi^le de]iial.-r-ta)io, xliii. 394. 
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Martias, converted into a lake for the occasion. This 
representation of war was as sanguinary as war itself. 
Rome was compensated for not having witnessed the 
massacres of Thapsus and Fharsalia. A frantic joy 
took possession of the people. The knights descended into, 
the arena and fought as gladiators; the son of a praetor 
became a mirmillo. A senator would have fought^ had 
had Caesar allowed him. But it was necessary to leave some 
new outrage for the time of Domitian and Commodus. 

Above file massacres of the amphitheatre, floated, for 
the first time, the immense velarium of a thousand colours, 
vast and moving as the people it protected from the sun. 
This velarium was of silk,* of that precious tissue of 
which a pound was worth its weight in gold. 

In the evening, Caesar traversed Rome amid forty ele- 
phants which bore vast candelabras glittering with rock 
crystal.^ He attended the fetes and the farces of the 
theatre. He forced the aged Laberius, a Roman knight, to 
become a mimcy and himself to play his own pieces. "Alas !"* 
exclaimed, in the prologue, the poor old man, compelled to 
amuse the people, " to what has necessity driven me, well- 
nigh at my last day? After sixty years of my honourable 
life, I leave my house a knight, and shall return to it a. 
mime, O! I have lived a day too long!'* Caesar had only 
desired to degrade him. He refused him the prize; 
Laberius was not even the first of buffoons.^ 

1 Id. ih, ' • Suet, in Vitd. 

' As to Laberius' production itself, Coesa/s judgment was proiMibly- 
correct. We know how exquisite was Csssar's taste. I append two- 
fragments of his poems; the second appears to be an impromptu^ 
thrown off in one of his rapid journeys : 

** Tu quoque ; tu summis, d dimidiate Menander, ^ 
Poneris, et merito, pun sermonis amator, 
Lenibus atque utinam verbis coiguncta foret vis 
Gomica^ ut seqnato virtus poUeret honore 
Gum graecis, neque in hac despectus parte jaeeres. 
Unum hoc maceror, et doleo tibi deesse, Terenti." 

Suetonius, in VUA Terwtii, 

" Feltria, perpetuo nivium damnata rigori, 
Forte mihi post hac non adeunda, vale." 

Scriverius ex Memhranis. 
Caesar's de Analogic was divided into two boolM(» and addressed to 



He was «Md imq to protest^ Hbms abne, aoidflt these 
greab Safearaalniy thi» miTeraal levcUing, ecNBmenciiig 
wilii th» Barrel The bonoor of » kna^t was truly a 
naiter of vast impertuue in this general c^ividaiatt of 
tkewoM. 

** Aff^ictt aalbiiteiii eoiwexa pondere maBchuii, 
Tenatqitt. tmctnsqua joaris csslamqxie profuodiiiii ; 
Aflfioa tentuBO Iffitentur «t omnia sseclo!" 

Is not all transformed? Are not the ancient ages at an 
end? Are not time and heaven itself changed by this 
edict of Caesar? The immutable Pbmoerium of Kome has 
drawn back: climates are conquered; nature subjected; 
the African giraffe walks the streets of Bome with the 
Indian elephant, under the canopy of a moving forest; 
ships combat on land. Who will dare gainsay the man 
to whom nature and humanity have refused nothing — 
who himself never refused aught to any one, his powerful 
fi-iend^ip, his money, or even his honour? But for that 
broad bald forehead, thaX, falcan eye, would you recognise 
the conqueror of Ga.ul in that old courtier, holding his 
triumphs in sHppers and crowned with all sorts of flowers?' 
Come then, come all, come with a good grace, and sing, 
declaim, eombat, die, in this bacchanalia of the human 
race, which whirls round the head of ttie founder of 
the empire. Life and death, it is all one; the gladiator 
may console himself when he looks at the spectators. 
Already the yereiiigeteriix of Graul haa b^n stranded, 
the erening 8B»r the triumph. Hew man(^ others, 
amongst those now present, wiE soon die too? See 
you not, at Caesar's side, that graceful viper of the 
Nile, dragging disdainfully afler her, her husband of ten 

Cicero. The ancients often metttiom' it. 9«e Cicero^ JBHituSf c. 72 ; 
Snetonins) m C4B8» e. 56 ; Aalns CJadlius, L ]!0y 7, e. 9 ; diaxis, i. In 
it be treated' of tvvbs, deoIiensionB) eren oi tine lettsss of the alphabet ; 
he inantid! thai it should be mordeo, memordi, not momordi; pnngo, 
pepngi ; spondeo, spepondi ; turbo, turbonis, not turbinis ; that the V 
flhould be made like aseyersed ^, because it had the force of the Roman 
digfamma : he reeommends his readers to avoid all new words as they . 
would a rock at sea.-^Hacrob. ii. 

* Stoettonras, m Trtd'; DI6, xKi. 



jeasn cMj wioob slue wS& abof cfesteof^—- iie is her Y«sc£a* 
^torix. Ob tike: otker aide a6 Idw daetator,. pereevre 70a the 
haggaivit £m8 •£ Caoms^ tfie imow aftiiUi cf Brutus, bodfe 
sa pale, ift t&eir wliite robes, bordered wil& Mo«d;-scd?^ 

Awlst tfads trhnnpliy Cttgaar weil knew that the war waff 
nat endled; Spam was Poaq>eiaa. Pompej had aspired 
t»db far her wiuU: Caesar aceaasfiiBhed for Gaul; he had 
grre» the r%ht of the citato a crawd of Spandaads;^ baft, 
ths' ksa tracta&le ^amus of Spam made so warl^a a 
peoiple aa aoaertam and iaseeapa instrument, of war. But 
the flODS ^ Poflopey foond favour' there; the Spaaiarda 
were prahablj jealoos of the Gauisy whoy under C«sar, 
had gamed 90 aiuch gkny and momey in the cml war. 
Perhaps, too, old animosities of tribe and town animated 
them against the Spaniards wha served ia the ranks of 
Cianr, agaost those who aompased his guard, agsinat 
that Coraalius Batt)us,. a Spanash- AfricaQ of Cadia, who 
had laeeived tha freedom of tha eitf from Pompej, and wha 
had aaw heeome the pricBeipal eonndilov of his ri^aL^ 

Caesar weal in* twoatj-seTen dajs horn Rome to Spain: 
(45)4 he ^onaA the whole country agsiaat him As in 
Grteea, as in Africa^ ha had to fight or starw; the Spa*- 
niavda were eqvally eagtar to combat, diis Gfiessr, this friend 
of tha G^uils, who* thooght to subdue Spain in one winter. 
The armies mat at Munda (near Cordova)i Bat this time 
OsMff didnot recognise his yeterans; some were old soldien. 
who, for fifite^i yeavs, had foJIowed him, m the muideroua 
c eleii t^ of hja marches^ froaa tha Alps to Britain, from the 
Bldne to the Ebia^ ^om Pharsalia toPoatu8,.aod frmn 'Rome 
to Afriea, and all for twenty thousand sesterces; and sow 
ikB ascaadaacy of this invincible man had deddad tiKm 
upon again dragging their weary boaca ta the extreme 
flliovea of the west. The others^ who foraawdy, ander the 
badge of the farh, had gaily passed the Alpi^ eager lor 
the fine wars of the south, and thinking, sooner or later, 
to piUage Borne, these,, though yoaBgjev,^ begtfi to feel 
weary, wd here were they brought i^aanst these African 
^gers^ thirsting for Grauiish bhx^ 

» Plot. Life ofC^Bsar. « Plutarch, Life 0/ Pompef, 

' Cionv, fro Com, BMo, 
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The orders and entreaties of Caesar fSidled before these 
obstacles; the troops remained silent and immovable; it 
was to no purpose he raised his hands to Heaven. He 
at one moment thought of stabbing himself before their 
eyes; but at last, seizing a shield, he cried to the tribunes 
of the legions: " I will die here,'' and he rushed within 
ten paoes of the Spanish ranks. Two hundred arrows flew 
against him. It became impossible to defer the combat. 
TVibunes and scddiers followed him; but the battle lasted 
the whole day. The Spaniards did not give waj until the 
evening, when there was brought to Caesar the head of 
liabienus, and that of one of the sons of Pompey. The 
exhausted conquerors encamped behind an intrendiment 
of dead bodies.' 

The return to Borne was sad and mournful. The con- 
quered beheld the commencement of a hopeless servitude. 
The conquerors themselves had lost their taste for civil 
war. Caesar felt that he was hated, and became sterner 
and more rugged. For the first time, he felt no hesitation in 
triumphing over citizens— over the sons of Pompey. He 
despised Rome, and determined to break her haughty spirit.^ 
He accepted the odious honours heaped upon him by the 
base and perfidious policy of the senate, the golden chair, 
the golden crown, a statue beside those of the kings 
between Tarquinius Superbus and old Brutus, and the 
mournful privil^e of being interred in the sacred inclo- 
sure of the pomoerium, where no tomb had ever yet 
been placed.^ Such a man could not fail to perceive the 
sinister intention of these decrees. But, after all, what 
mattered it to him?* Woe to the murderers! The 
peace of the world depended on Caesar's life ! and who 
would have the heart to kill him who had so often par- 
doned. He sent away his guard; his future guard was 
Clemency to whom they had just raised a temple; and un- 

> Appian, BelL Civ. ; Floras, iv. 2. « Florus, ir. 2. 

' Suetonius, 02, and Dio, xliv. 386, pretend that the senate had ac- 
corded him, or was about to accord him, the .preposterous right to enjoj 
whatsoever woman he pleased. This was doubtless one of the 
absurd rumours propagated by those who were plotting against 
Csesar. J 

* Dio, xUy. 386 ; Sa«tonias, in Vita. 
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•armed, without a cuirass, he walked about Borne, in the 
midst of his mortal enemies. 

That vast mind had far other thoughts than that of 
taking care of his life. It aimed at completing the great 
work of Borne; at combining its laws into one code^ and 
of imposing that code upon all nations. He projected a 
temple in the centre of the Campus Martius; an amphi- 
theatre at the foot of the Tarpeian rock, a port at Ostia; 
gigantic monuments, capable of receiving the deputies of 
the whole world. An immense library was to concentrate 
the entire result of human thought. The ancient injustice 
of Bome was expiated; Capua, Corinth, and Carthage, 
were rebuilt by the order of Caesar. He contemplated 
cutting through the isthmus of Corinth, and thus joining 
the two seas. During the African war, he had seen in a 
dream a great army, weepiifg and calling upon him, and 
on awaking, he had written on his tablets: Corinth and 
Carthage. 

But the West was too limited for him. Our own Caesar 
of France said: '^ One can only work on a great scale in 
the East." Caesar yearned to penetrate into the mute 
and mysterious world of Upper Asia, to quell the Par- 
thians, and renew the conquest of Alexander. Then, re- 
commencing the antique migrations of the human race, he 
would return by Caucasus, Scythia, Dacia, and Germany, 
w^hich he would subdue on his way. Thus the Boman 
empire, limited by the ocean, and embracing all polished and 
all barbarian nations, would have nothing to fear from 
without, and would not unjustly be called the universal 
and eternal empire. 

In the midst of these thoughts, he was airested by. 
death. The occasion of the conspiracy was slight. The 
audacious and cruel Cassius was offended with Caesar 
for having refused him the higher dass praetorship, and 
for having taken from him some lions he kept.^ These 
lions of the amphitheatre were the cherished playthings 
of the Boman grandees; the Greeks, sophists, poets, 
rhetoricians, and parastes, were only next in favour. 
'^Alas!** exclaimed the envious Juvenal, ^'and a pdot 

> Appian, Punic War; Dio, xliii. 50. 
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eats less than ^vy" In the ciril war, Cnsar ^ s rgan 

everybody, except a man who had wsotoaly kflled his tions. 

Cassias needed an honest man in his party. He went 
to «ee Brutus, the nephew and scm-in-law of Gate. 
Brutos does not appear to have had a very giUbed mind; 
his was an ardent soul, elevated with stoicism, bat the 
spring was at its utmost bent. Henoe a certain ruggedness^ 
a something strange and eccentric, a fierce yearning for 
effort, for painful sacrifices. Pompey had mnrdeped the 
father of Brutus, and the latter had never sp<^en to him. 
CsBsar loved Brutus, and perhaps believed himself his 
father; after the battle of Pharsalia, he had him sought for 
with great solicitude, and confided to him the most im- 
portant province of the empire. Cisalpine Graul. Casstn 
competing for an office with Brutus, they both set for& 
their claims. Caesar said: ** Cassius has the better tide, 
hut Brutus must have the place." These motives, which 
should have attached Brutus to Caesar, disquieted, tor- 
tured his morbidly austere virtue; he feared kast, despite 
himself, he should prefer a man to the republic. At each 
benefit he received from Caesar, he was apprehensive of 
becoming attached to him, and armed himself wilii in- 
gratitude. 

They who sought to 'drive Brutus io violent measures, 
neglected no means of tormenting that soul, so diseased 
with scruples and indecision. He everywhere found 
anonymous letters, upon the iirihnnal where 'he sitt as 
praetor, upon the statue of the Brutus who had exipelled 
the kings. He read tiiere: *' Thou sleepest, Brutus; no, 
thou art not Brutus.'' Even the cautious friend of the 
cautious Cicero, the cold and selfish Attieus, fabricafted a 
genealogy, in which he made him descend by his fothw 
from the antique Brutnis, -and by his mother Servilia -from 
Servilius Ahala, who killed Spurius Melius when he be- 
came suspected of aspiring to tyranny.^ 

That which decided Brutus was a rnrnewr that Caesar 
designed to assume the nameof king. But for the traani- 
mous testimony of historians, I should altogether doubt 
<hat the master of Borne efier desired this ti^ of m^ so 

1 FhtUlAfeo/BrmuB. 
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lavishlj iaeslowed as to be^si|H86d, wtiich'every olleBt igwm 
to his patron, eiFerjgiie»t to hiB ampkitryon. In decree- 
ing to him the afo8ol!utef>owery and erai bereditary powei:, 
the senate had given kim the 'Ouly r&jaltf thi^ « sensible 
saaa covM have de&kied at BcMneu I am fuUy disposed to 
belieifse that this odious repoort was spread aboiit by tibie 
enenales of Cesar, and that hifl friend, not su^ecting 
tmy^amgf adopted the idea mth •eRthusiasm, not hnowing, 
in facrt, what other tiide to give him; .and that both parties 
persecuted him with this p^ilous honour^ crowning hjs 
staitoes at night, and offering to himself the name of kii^ 
and the Tejjei diadem. 

One daj, as he entered R»me, sottie citinens haaled him 
king. ^I am not called king," said he; ^^mj name is 
CaBsar.*'^ Jbiother ds^y, on the festival of the Lupercailia, 
all the jGfmg men, and at their head Antony, then consul 
elodt, were rui^ukig naked IJhron^ the &U*eets, sti^iking the 
women right and left. CsBsar, seated in the tribuni^y 
watched the eaered sponts, clctthed ija his triumphal robe. 
Antony approached, caused himself to be raised to the 
level ii ibe tribunal,^ and presented to Cs^ar a diademi; 
he Tcjeeted it twice, but, it is «aid, not very •decidedly. 
The wh&le square echoed with acclamations. In the 
mormng, the statues of the ^tsiior were found crowned 
with tltadems. The tribunes w«&t solemnly to remove 
them. They prosecuted those who had saluted Caesar with 
the title of kin§f ; so greatly had his moderation embold^ 
eoed the conquered. It then beeame the question, whether 
Pharaidia had been a Tain game; whether the conquer<Hr 
was to be a dupe; whether «acient anarchy was to be re- 
newed; as for the republic, it no longer listed) except i«i 
history: desar dismissed the ti3ib«ukes; this wius the com*- 
lUGQeement of monarchy. 

The senators would, perhaps, have resigned themselv^es 
to this; but a pamonal insult drove them t/^ take v<engeaaee 
on Caesar, When the senate came to bring him the deca*^ 
which raised him above humanity, but was meant to bring 
about his downfall, he did not rise from his chair, and said 
they would have done better to diminish his honours than 

^ Vlut, Life of Antony, < i » 
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fo augment them. Some say ihat» on the arrival of the 
senate, the Spaniard Balbus counselled him to TenuDu 
seated; others, that the god was on this occasion suffering 
from a dysentery, and dived not rise.^ 

However this may be, the senators, perfectly farions, 
plotted his death. A name so pure as that of Brutus 
gave an authority to the conspiracy. Those even on 
whom CsBsar had bestowed provinces — ^Brutus and Deci- 
tauB Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Cimber, Trebonius — did not 
hesitate to join it. Ligarius, whom Cassar had just par- 
doned, at the intercession of Cicero, quitted his bed, to 
which he had been confined by ilkiess. Porcia, the wife 
of Brutus and daughter of Cato, had divined the project 
of Brutus from his uneasy and agitated demeanour. But 
before demanding to share his secret, she inflicted a de^ 
wound in her thigh, in order to assure herself of her 
courage, and so to be prepared to die, should her husband 
perish. 

Meantime, prodigies and warnings were not wanting to 
Caesar, had he chosen to heed them. Men spoke of celes- 
tial fires and nocturnal sounds, of the apparition of funereal 
birds in the middle of the Forum. One night, whilst he 
slept beside his wife, the doors and windows opened spon- 
taneously, and, at the same time, Calpurnia dreamed that 
she held him murdered in her arms. He was also 
informed that the horses which he had let loose at the 
Bubicon, and which he had kept at pasture, would not eat, 
and shed tears.^ A diviner had warned him to beware of 
the ides of March. Csdsar preferred to believe nothing. 
He was told to distrust Brutus; he touched himself, and 
said: *' Brutus will wait the end of this wretched body." ^ 
The day of the ides, his wife used so many intreaties that 
he determined to postpone the assembling of the senate. 
He had already sent Antony thither, when Decimus Bru- 
tus reproached him with yielding to a woman's whim, and 
led him away by the hand. 

' Dio, xliv. 386 ; Plut. Life ofXJ^nar, 
* Suetonius, 81. 
VCaBBcr receiyed the tribute, in common with Alexander, of^beiiig 
lamented by all nctionB. He wag especially so by the Jews. — Suet. 
in Vita, 84. 
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** The senate was already seated, and the conspirators 
got close about Gsesar^s chair, under pretence of prefer- 
ring a suit to him. Cassius turned his face to Fompej's 
statue, and invoked it, as if it had been sensible of his 
prayers. Trebonius kept Antony in conversation without 
the court. And now C»sar entered, and the whole senate 
rose to salute him. The conspirators crowded around 
him, and set Tullius Cimber, one of their number, to 
solicit the recal of his brother, who was banished. Tbey 
all united in the solicitation, took hold of Caesar's hand, 
and kissjed his head and his breast. He rejected their 
applications, and, finding that they would not desist, at 
length rose from his seat in anger. Tullius, upon ihis, 
laid hold of his robe, and pulled it from his shoulders* 
Casca, who stood behind, gave him the first, though but a 
slight wound with his dagger, near the shoulder. CsBsar 
caught the handle of ^e dagger, and said in Latin, 
^^ Villain! Casca! What dost thou mean!" Casca, in 
the Greek, called his brother to his assistance. CsBsar 
was wounded by numbers ahnost at the same instant, and 
looked round him for some way to escape; but when he 
saw the dagger of Brutus pointed against him, he let go 
Casca's hand, and, covering his head with his ro^ 
resigned himself to their swords. The conspirators 
pressed so eagerly to stab him, that they wounded each 
other. Brutus, in attempting to have his share in the 
sacrifice, received a wound in his hand, and all of theiA 
were covered with blood."^ 



CHAPTER VL 

Cflwar avenged by OotaTiuB and Antony — ^Victory of OctaTius over 
Antony, of the West over the East, 44-3]. 

The conspirators thought that twenty poniard stabs had 
sufficiently kiUed Csssar. Yet never was Csesar more 
alive, more powerful, more terriUe thaa when his old 

^ Pltttaieh, Lift ofBrutif$. .^ 
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nmA w mn H Mt hadjy kis in^kereil; covpai^ laj pievced witk 
Moim; he appeased then, paiified, redeemed^ tluiA \irliieh be 
had been de^ke bis manj staiaa^ the man o£ himrwuiity.^ 
An actor havmg pranouaced in the theatre this ^rerae d 
atfeagedy— 

" Men', men', servasse, ut essent qui me perderent*'* — 

every eye was filled wfft tears, sid » storm of soIm and 
cxies burst forth. It was stiil worse when Anton/ 
e^diibited the poor body in its bloody robe; when the 
people lewned that in hi» will Caesar had nuaed I>eei]nas 
Brutm gnafcGan of his aidopted sen, itet most oiTtiie m«- 
derers were his heirs.' Be hai^ moreover, destmed for 
thenr the best provinces- of tihe empire; to I>eeniiuB) Cisal- 
pine Gaal; to the otheif BroCos^ Maeedbnia; to CaasroBr 
9^a; Asia, to Trebonins; and Bithynia to Cinber. The 
indignation of the peepfo was* so violent, that diej took 
the brands from the ftmereal* ^e to bum down* the^ h&oaes 
of the assassins; 

Antony proekmning^ himarif the avenger of Ccesar, it 
was soon necessary that the eeB6pipatoi>s skoiild quit 
Borne- and withd^r»w to- tiie Sast, to recommenee tlie war 
of Fbarsali& And new, w^o was this Antony wfae wad to* 
snceeedf CcBsar? 

Caesar's first seedier, but st$fl a soidier, andt a barboriui 
fifoMier. A deseendiemt of BereuDes^ as he snd^ «id strong 
lir Hercules; rilways wearing » kvge sword and » tMi£ 
cloth garment such as the soldiers wore^ sfttfing-witdli them, 
drinking with them in the street, jesting and jested with, j 
ever gay. Antony had ibagfat first in Egypt; he loved 
the East; his eloquence was redolent of Asiatic pomp. 
Insatiable as to money and pleasure, avaricious and prodi« 
gal, stealing to give, he bought without scruple Pompe/s 
house, and was indignant when asked for payment. Caesar, 
who had confidted to him the left wing t^ PbafsaCia, could 
not do without Mm. He plskced hmr m his ear^ when he 
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3 •^Iflwreaiaiillfi'tliiM^thegriiiffbligiivawddaik.'' 

Ex Paaivio, Suet, 84. 
« Dio, zliy. Oft * VIM, Life of Antony. 
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j:^dbuTik&^ from S^aiiiy ae if to give his veterans a triumph 
ii^' his {i«*son. AntQBj vem^nbered l^la after the death 
o£* Cffisar, aad thought, to succeed him. Yet what was 
lie? A man of the viui-g.uavdy a. soldier without geni^is^ 
^ proud aad pompous actoo', who imitated Caesar without 
understandiDg the part. How many mea were there in 
Oassar. The* hold soldier, the friend of the Gauls and the 
laiarbariaBSy was but ene of the least features of that im- 
m^Bfle seuL 

Antony lost himself ixi f<»^etting tliat he was nothing. 
more thui one o£ Cassar's men*. The senate having confirmed 
the viU of the dictator, Antony took upon himself the 
execution of it^ inserting every day some, new article, and 
impudently trafficking in the hist will of m dead man. He 
diaaipated the money le£k to^the people by Cffisar. He mada 
tesms. with ihe senate, and with, the Pompeians; he 
i«eidled Sextus F^mpey; he put to death a man who called 
liiiaself a grandson, oif Marius, and who raised an altar to 
Caesar, de irritated the legions by his par^mony, deei- 
maited them, to punish their murmuring, and caused the 
-v^etana ta be slaughtered before hi» eyes, and before ther 
eyes of his cruel Fulvia.^ This man eould not be the suc- 
cessor of Caesar. 

Th^re exii^ed a Caesar, an adopted son of the dictator, 
who sew came to Beme to^ claim the propertj^ of his 
father. With the exception of his name, there was nothing 
in iAn» persoa to please the s<Adiera. He was a boy of 
eighteen^^ small and d^cate, oftea ailing, frequently kme 
wklit one. lag; timid,, and speaking with difficulty, so much 
SO;, that, in aiibeir years* he wrote down beforeliand what 
he iateided to* say ta his wife; his voice w«s low and 
weak;, he was' obliged to make use of a herald to address 
the people. He had suffietent politi«al daring; he had 
need of it, when heeaiBa to Borne to claim the successioa 
of Caesac Other ceurag^ he had none; he feared the 
thnad^, be feared darkness, he.feaced 1^ enemy, and hb 
w«Mi JHiplacahlft towacda all those who caused him to fear. 
At an his victories, at FhiMppi^ at Mykei,, at Aetium, 
he wiaa asiee]^ or iU. In SSieily, when he gained over the 

1 Appia]i> Bidio Cian iii. ; Gioem, PhiL ii. 
> Swit. Lifis 0/ Augustus. 
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legions of Lepidas and entered their camp, some sol- 
diers seeming about to lay hands upon him, he instantfy 
fled at full speed, to the great amusement of the veterans, 
whom he afterwards caused to be slaughtered.^ 

Such is the wretched outline of the founder of the 
empire. His father was a knight, a banker, an usurer; 
he did not deny it. ^' Thy maternal ancestor," said his 
enemies, ^'was an African; thy mother turned the 
rudest mill in Aricia; thy father dressed the flour with a 
hand blackened by working the silver at Nerulum.'* This 
obscure origin was all the better suited to him who was 
to commence the great work of the empire, the levelling 
of the world. When he assumed the pretextorial robe, 
it fell from his shoulders. ** It is a sign," said he, ^' that 
I shall tread the senatorial pretexta under foot."^ Oc- 
tavius, however, seldom let such words escape him; at- 
tentiTC to conc^ his path, he employed, with wonderful 
perseverance, stratagem and hypocrisy. He flattered 
Cicero, in order to prevail against Antony; he amused 
the latter, imtil he was strong enough to destroy him. 
Become master of the world, he was offended when they 
called him master; was always asking permission to lay 
down his authority; knelt before the people to urge them 
not to name him dictator, and died in his bed, a^ing his 
friends whether he had not well acted the farce of life.' 

Plutarch relates, that in the wars of SyUa, Crassus, sent 
by him through a hostile country, demanded an escort. 
" I give thee for an escort," said the dictator, '* thy father 
basely murdered." The young Octavius had notlung else 
than this on arriving at Bome; he declared that he came 
to avenge Caesar, and to pay his legacy to the Roman 
people. He accused Brutus and Cassius of murder; he 
gave the games promised by Caesar on the occasion of his 
victory. He sold his property to pay the money promised 
to the citizens, and covered Antony with shame, who 
had withheld that money. The latter carried his im- 
prudence so far as to encourage the demands set up by 
persons who pretended they had been despoiled by Caesar. 
He gave his authority to an edile who refused to place in 

» Suet. ; Plut. Life of Cicero, 
• Dio, xlv. 420. • Suet. Life of Augustus, 
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the theatre the throne and crown of gold which Octavius 
desired to put there in his father*s honour* He inso- 
lently forbad them to raise young Caesar to the tri- 
bunate.^ 

The senate made much of the latter, without loving 
him, in the hope of dividing the Cassarians, and destroy- 
ing them one by the other. Cicero was especially gracious 
towards the young man, who feigned to believe his pro- 
fessions, and called him father. "He was," said the 
orator, with his accustomed levity, " a young man whom 
it was necessary to praise — ^to load, to overwhehn with 
honours."^ 

No sooner had Antony departed to drive Decimus 
Brutus from Cisalpine Gaul, than a decree of the senate 
associated young Caesar with the consub Hirtius and 
Pansa, charged to oppose Antony and aid Brutus. The 
object of this was at once to ruin Antony, and Octavius, 
who would lose his popularity by combating for one of the 
murderers of his father. The consuls defeated Antony^ 
relieved Decimus Brutus besieged in Modena, and, both 
dying at the same time;^ left Octavius at the head of the 
l^ions. Meanwhile, the fugitive Antony had raised an 
army; a soldier such as he could never be in want of 
soldiers; those of Lepidus foUowed him from Gaul to 
Italy. Octavius himself readily treated with Antony. 
Cicero thoiight there was no longer any need of this hcy;^ 
the senate refused him the consulate. Without military 
resources, without any other defence than that of three 
legions of doubtful fidelity, the senators awaited, without 
comprehending the extent of the danger, the formidable 
army wherein all the veterans of Caesar were united 
under Antony and Octavius. The reader will find in 
Appian the utter want of foresight, the miserable ter- 
giversations of Cicero, who at that time reigned in Borne 
and directed the senate.^ 

Antony, Octavius and Lepidus held a conference near 

1 AppiftDi iii. 3 Velleius Pat. ii. 62 ; Saet ut wp. 

' It was suspected that OctaTius had caused them to be put to death. 
— Tacitus, Annals. 

* SezT. ad Eclog. i. 49. 
* Appian, Bello Civ, iii. 944. 
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BologBfly en an iafamd of the Beso; tiK^- ihere divided 
Hie emfire by aatkipatioiiy aMl pronaaed to eaeh otber 
the heads of aU ihe Bomaat gtaoidees. Th€j wenld^ 
thej said in their proclamatioii, which Appian has trnms- 
lated into Goreek^ ^kave no tufeadea beblad tfaem, when 
th^ were mi the poiiit of combating the lomeise forces 
of BnitBS. end GasaiaB. Tkey wmdd satisfy the amuf, 
Tkia armj, for the shbI part bariMurianv was discontent 
with the cleawacj of Caesar; it thirsted for Rontan bldod. 
The trinnrirs seeded wfisoasj n^ainst an enemj who pos- 
aesaed the riebcst piovincea of the empire^ Italj was 
exhausted; there remained no resources there, but from 
oonfiacaftion. The pretesct was the aven^g C«sar npon 
the eld aaiatoeraej', whom, to hie ewn; ruia^ he had spaxed. 
This UBBgnnarj treatj was sealed by the mavrii^e of 
Oetaviiia wtth the dai^hter^ia^kifw of Aatoiij. The 
soliiera widbiag to unite their chiefs^ m order to augment 
the strength of the paorty, ceHtmanded thia alliMiee^ aad 
thej werecibejed.^ 

*' The triumvirs^ entering Bone, dedared that thej would 
iflutate ndfthev the iwusaeres of SjUa nor the dbenuaicj of 
Gbsar^ not desirii^ detfaer to be hated like the first, or 
despned 1^ the aecead. Thej ptoseiibed three bendred 
senaten and two thonsaiid knights. For everj head 
hRMght to them of tlMse {^roseri^bed ptrscms, thej gaye 
the benBei if a fireedmsK twestj-five thousand drachnHK^ 
if % slave^ tea thousand and his Uberty." 

The victoaj of Cnmr^s barbarian amij aTCs^ed Uie 
aneient injosliee of the skv^erj whidi the barbariaxi nasticiia 
had 8a> long snieccd* The alavea had their tnm awrw. Se- 
natiany praetors^ tribanes, threw themselves iftte«r» at the 
feat of their sfaffea, intreatii^ for merej, and imploring 
tbraa not to faetrs^ theiik^ Mu^ skKres gave examples of 
adaBvaUe &M^. Several were kilkd m de^endiBg thdr 
masters. One mutilated himself, and dxewiag a dead 
boi^ to the soldiers who cane to Idll' hi» master, made 
them believe that he had been beforehand with them, and 
revenged hiamdf. 

In orier tos&ow that no mercy would be granted, An- 

1 Ili»,xlnitfiOIVNo.l3; 
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ttmy bnd saorMceii his naele^ and Lepidus kis Brother. 
Boch eseaped^ probablj by the eoniiitirwiee of the trinifr- 
virs.^ Cicero was less foptuQate. The kesitation' whieb 
had sor dtev damaged htra^ now cost kim his Efe. The 
i&srderers assailed hint befbre he could either fij or eonceid 
himself. Bvery one pitied that mild and honest raaa^ 
wifio^ af^jer all, oonld oiiijbe reproached with a little VFeak-- 
nessi Wb head was breughft to Fulvia, who took it on 
ber lap> tore out the tongue^ and pierced it with the bod- 
kiashehadia bev hair. This cruel' woman caused the 
pnMcription of » naa who hod refused- to sell her kis 
house. Wheii> tJkey brought tike head al this person t» 
Astbay : *' This iff no eoneem of mine/' kesaid ; ^^ take it to 
my wife.'' The bead of the uafovtunate man w^s nailed 
to his bouse, m< erdisr tbat eyery one skouM know tko 
canse of bis deatk 

A praetor learns upon Ids' tribunal libat be is proscribed^ 
deseends^ and bumes^ away^ but he is too late. Anotfliep 
sees » eenturion pursuing a man: ** Ah! be 10 proscribed^''^ 
he eries^ ^ And you also!" replies the eenturion, stieiibbi]i<^ 
hn on* the spo^ 

A child i» acQ(»iipanied by his preceptor to sebool, the 
sotdSers stop him; he is proscribed. The precept(»r 
ir siaais ia bis de^nee. An adolescent tabes* the pre-- 
tesEtel reb^ and goes to the temples. His name is on tbe 
t ak ksm . Instantly bi9 brilliaat cortege' ^sappears^ be 
ffibv to bis mofbar, but, horrible to reUit^, she closes ber 
dior. As be is flymg across the fidds, he is taken' by 
some pes^' in^o impress sla^» to tiil the* laaad; bu4i be 
dMBot su^<Nrt so fa«rd » Mfb, and brmgs his head ta tbe 
nnirdererSt 

A praetor aoKei4B< 9iiflhige»fbr hi9 son. He leaniS' 
thair be is proscribed^ sarves^ himsdf i» tbe bouse of one of 
tlte> etiente,* and hiis son* feads- the assassins tbithev. Tbiv 
TwaxoBf attadted by tbe murdisrers, claims pardon m Jam 
son^s tame^ wbo ie Ike finend of Antony. '' B^t it is Ifl^* 
son/* sa^tiffiy, ^ who basdeEDuncedtbeei'^ 

Vdli^iiS' Patereuitta bas^ in reference to tbeae proserip^ 
tions, a sentence that horrifies us*. *' Thece was moch 
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fidelity in the womeo, enough in the freedmen; a little in 
the slaves, and none in the sons; so true it is, that when 
hope is once awakened, it is difficult to wait!'' 

Of the triumyirs, the moet insolent was, doubtless, An- 
tony, but Octavius was the most crueL^ For the very 
reason that he was ashamed to kill for the sake of killing, 
and that he alleged the revenging Caesar as a pretext, 
he was unmerciful. His. cowardice rendered him ferocious. 
One day he thought he saw the pnetor, Q. Oallus, hold 
something hidden in his robe; he dared not avow his fears, 
and have him searched immediately. But afterwards he had 
him tortured, and though he confessed nothing, he threw 
himself upon him, and, if we may believe his biographer, 
tore out his eyes before he had him strangled. 

His sister Octavia knew how to save a victim from him. 
In league with her, the wife of a prescript concealed her 
husband in a coffer, and carried him to the theatre. When 
Octavius was seated, this woman, in tears, opened the 
coffer before all the people. The emotion of the specta- 
tors obliged Octavius to pardon. Nature thus had her 
claims, by the voice of the petty people, who had nothing 
to fear, but, on the contrary, were greatly feared. Thus 
he obliged the triumvirs to punish two slaves who had 
betrayed their masters, and to recompense another who 
had saved his. The people also protected several pro* 
scripts who excited their pity. One of these unfortu- 
nates shaved his head, and publicly taught Greek. His 
humiliation was his safety. Oppius carried his father off on 
his shoulders, and was defended by the people. Afterwards, 
when Oppius became edUe, the workmen laboured gratui- 
tously at the preparations for the games which he was to 
give, and all the poor wished to contribute.^ 

The triumvirs themselves became tired of this frightful 
saturnalia, wherein the soldiers began to lose all respect for 
thenu They had carried their insolence so far as to demand 
from Octavius the property of his mother, who had just 
died. The triumvirs joyfully received the solemn pro- 
test of a great number of distinguished women, on 

* Suet. Life of Avg. c. 27. He alone of the trinmTirs, says Siie- 
tooins, neyer forgare any one. 

* Ajiptan, ut ttrp. 
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whom they had levied a contribution. They finished by 
charging one of the consuls to repress the excesses of the 
soldiers. No one dared prosecute these latter^but they 
punished the slaves who had pillaged with them. 

Asia was, meantime, as ill treated by Cassius as was Italy 
by the triumvirs. The same want of money led to the 
same violence. He took Rhodes, and although he had 
been brought up in this town, he murdered fifty of the 
principal citizens. He ruined Asia, by demanding at once 
the tribute of ten years. The magistrates of Tarsus, 
called upon for a contribution of fifteen hundred talents, 
and pressed by the soldiers, who committed every violence, 
sold all the public property. Then they despoiled their 
temples; and that not sufficing, they sold free persons — 
children, women, and old men, and even young men,^ 
most of whom preferred depriving themselves of life. 

These cruel necessities of civil war were perfect torture 
to the mind of Brutus. He suffered under the most 
oppressive of all fatalities — ^that which is imposed by a 
voluntary act. After the death of Csesar, he had obtained 
from the other conspirators that they should spare Antony. 
He had shown the same mercy towards a brother of the 
triumvir, C. Antonius, who fell into his hands. But the 
prisoner trying to debauch the soldiers of Brutus, the 
officer to whose guard he had been confided declared 
that he would no longer be answerable for him. It was 
necessary to sacrifice Antonius. He then passed into Asia, 
and found at Xanthus a desperate resistance. The inhabit- 
ants, beholding their town invaded, and delivered to the 
fiames,^ killed each other. Brutus, on entering Xanthus, 
found nothing but ashes. At the same time,, the want 
of money reduced him to the most violent measures.^ 

Alas! Brutus suffered still more from all this. His 
soul was sick with this continual effort. It was in vain 
that he opposed reasoning to nature; humanity grew weak 

1 I have obsenred iu this ennmeration the order followed by Appian. 
« Dio, xlvii. 514. 

3 Several passages in Cicero repreaeut Brutus as very greedy after 
money. See in £p. \i. I, an account of one Scaptius, an agent of 
Brutus, who, in order to extract an enormous sum from the senators of 
Salamis, shut them up so iong that five of them died of hunger. 



witbia Sum. TrouUed, fmd, as k «wre, ten i fiej, he <de- 
nanded sQ|K»Be and strength of mind from ikaA i^flftwhte 
jilifloflQ^hy whioh had idready unpoacd ca iom so maiqr 
cruel saczafioeB. fie gave the daj Ao his affiucs, and «t 
night he read the Stoics, to coDfism and sfreogthen him. 
One n^ht, that there was in his tent hut a feeble li^it, 
he thought he heard some one enter, and looking toiriiB:<dB 
the door, he penceiyed a strange figure, which reaemhled 
a «pectre. He had strength enou^ to speak to it, and 
to .say: « Who art thou? What wik thou?' ^ I am tly 
enril genins," said the phamtom^ *^ thon shalt see me again 
at Fhilippi." 

And the battle was fought in the f^ins <if Philippi. Bm- 
tus wished to bring matters to an end. Every daydrare hiai, 
in spite of himself, to some violent act iNot Ixing able to 
guard the prisoners, or to deliver •them without peril, he 
had given the order to strangle theai. The troops threatened 
to abandon him; rather than comfxroraise the great cauae 
to which he had already saorifioed so mudh, he promised 
them the pillage of Lacedanoa and Thessalomca. After- 
wards, when Ms colleague was kiUed> the fjrimids<af Bratm 
insisted that he should abandon to ^esm some AmfSboos who 
hiughed at Gasskis, and he was ohtiged to .consent. It 
was not isnriHrising that he widbed alt any price to termi- 
nate this nnhaftpy struggle, which had cost him haaaa* 
nity, friendshii), ease of conaeienoe, acid wlueh -wbb gra- 
dually depriving him of his virtue. 

One day, when Caseios reproached him for his ae ve r i ly 
towards a nobher <^ the public money, Bmtus said to 
him, '' Caseins, do you remember the Ides of March? On 
that day we killed a man who never committed evil, bOL 
who allowed it to he committed. It would have been 
better to endure the ix^ustioe of the friends of Caesar 
than to shut our eyes up<m those of our own.*' ^ 

Brutus and Cassius, masters of the sea, were not in 
want of provisions, whilst the army of Antony and Octa- 
vius were famishing. Their fleet had just gained a great 
victory over that of the Caosarians. But they could 
scarcely retain the soldiers in their party. Antony was 



i^BSb man of tlite vetoniDS, mid it *oo0t tiheBi «a ^ort to ^glit 
£or the mmdeFers of CfBear. On tlie other band, BrutiiB 
-would waiit no longer; iie mnsX, vepose, at all events, in deaftii. 
Oa8sii» Buffered Ibdmself to be perssaded, And^onseiited ^to 
4iie battle. 

Some saj that it w«i Anftony ^ho, l^j a %oM attack, 
forced the other 'side to fight. Brutnn was a ^JODquerar, 
Oaasius had his eamp forced. He w«s ignorant ^of the 
success of Brutus; thinking aU lost, he witikdrevr to a tent, 
and (xrdered some of ius men to kill imu. Since the 
defeat of Crassus, from which he had escaped, Oassius had 
in his suite one of his freedmea, raamed Findarus, whom he 
reserved lor such a moment. Piodarus did net afppemr 
again after the deafth of Cassius, winch ^es some reason 
to think that he peshaps killed him withoot anj order.^ 

The discouragement of the troops of Gassius and their 
jealousy, the desertions which took ]^aee under his ejv^, 
decided Brutus upoci fighting a second battle. The side 
which he commaiided in person again had the advantage; 
but the other wing being defeated, the wtvole army (odT 
l^e triumvirs fell i:^n him and 'O^terpowered l»m. Under 
cover of the night, he withdrew a little on one ade, and 
seeing Ihat he could not escape, he iirtreated l^e rheto- 
liciaa Strato ito destroy him. Th^ say that he &rBt 
raised his eyes to heaven, and pvonounoed tisose twa 
Oreek verses: 

This bitter sentence, doubtless the most melancholy 
which history has preserved, seems to indicate that thois 
mind, so impassioned after virtue, was, however, less 
powerful than that of Cato, his modeL Did Brutus es- 
timate virtue by success ? The conquerors judged it 
better ; they honoured the remains of the conquered. 
Antony, threw over his body a rich vestment, and ordered 
that he should have a magnificent funeral A friend of 

* Plirt. L^ afSnetus, 
s " Virtae, vain word ! futile shadow, slave of ijli«ice;t Aha, I 
believed in thee !" — ^Dio, lArn.- 
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Brutus had devoted himself to saye him. He had allowed 
himself to be taken, crying out that he was Brutus. An- 
tony attached this man to himself, and he was faithful to 
him until death. The illustrious Messala always called 
Brutus his general, and afterwards presenting the rheto- 
rician Strato to Augustus, he said to him: " Caesar, this 
is the man who rendered the last service tp my bcdoved 
Brutus." Augustus asked Messala why he had fought 
with so much ardour against him at Philippi, and for him 
at Actium. He answered boldly: " Caesar, I have ever 
fought for the most just** 

Octavius had absented himself from the battle, sick in 
body, or, rather, in courage. That day, he says in his 
memoirs, a god warned me to be careful of myself.^ 
He was without pity for the vanquished; he caused a 
great number to be killed. A father and a son asked his 
pardon; he promised the son his life on condition that he 
would kill his father, and then had himself murdered. 
Another asked but for burial: " The vultures will see to 
that," answered the pitiless man.^ 

The conquered party were still masters of the sea, and 
strong in the East. A lieutenant of Brutus brought the 
Parthians to Syria, and as far as Cilicia. On the other side, 
Seztus, the son of Pompey, held Sicily, and received all 
prescripts and fugitive slaves there. He augmented his 
forces by part of the fleet of Brutus; the remainder after- 
wards submitted to Antony. The latter had taken for 
himself the rich East, the war of the Parthians, and the 
projects of Julius Caesar; Octavius had the ruined pro- 
vinces of the West, a civil war to maintain, and Italy to 
pillage, to give the veterans the lands which he had promised 
them. Antony said to the Greeks of Asia: " You shall 
furnish money, and Italy land." He certainly levied the 
money, but he gave none to the veterans. Octavius, on the 

contrary, kept his word; he despoiled all the temples of 

f 

^ Velleius has the eftrontery to state, contrary to the testimony of all 
other historians, that OctaTlns put to death none of those who had 
fought against him. In like manner he affirms, that at the hattle of 
Aotium, Octavius showed himself, actiyely engaged, In every part of the 
batUe field.**Suet. o. 14. 

« VluU Life 0/ AnUmjf. 
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Italy. ^ He unpityingly drove away the proprietors, and 
saw himself between the furious multitude of those whom 
he was robbing, and an insatiable army which accused 
him of not taking enough. In an assembly to which 
Octavius was to come to harangue them, the soldiers tore 
a centurion to pieces who endeavoured to calm them, and 
placed his body in the path which Octavius was to take. 
He hardly dared to complain. In every town there were 
combats between the soldiers and the people. The mal« 
contents of every kind, people deprived of their property, 
prescripts, and even veterans, found chiefs in the brother 
and wife of Antony. They accused Octavius of dis- 
tributing all the land in his own name, and of obtaining 
the gratitude of the' army for himself alone. In reality, 
Fulvia wished to bring to Italy, at least by a war, her 
faithless husband, who was forgetting himself in the east, or 
perhaps to be revenged on Octavius, whom she loved more 
than became a mother-in-law, and who had scorned her. 
She reviewed the legions, her sword at her side, and gave 
the word of command.^ 

The army declared that it would judge between Octa* 
vius and L. Antonius, and commanded them to appear before 
it on such a day in the town of Gabii. Octavius humbly 
proceeded there; Fulvia and Antonius did not come, and 
laughed at the hooted senate,^ This word brought misfor- 
tune upon them. In spite of the valiant gladiators whom 
the senators of his party had given him, L. Antonius, 
confined in Perusia, was reduced to such horrible famine 
that he was obliged to surrender. The whole town was 
reduced to ashes by the vanquished themselves. The 
conqueror unmercifully destroyed the chiefs of the party, 
except L. Antonius. As for the legionaries, he would 
by bitter reproaches have made them feel the extent of 
the mercy he showed them; but his own soldiers took the 
vanquished in their arms, calling them their brothers and 
comrades, and made such noise that their general could 
not be heard.* 

Antony, who had been asleep in the east by the 

1 Appian, BeU. Civ. iv. 

2 Dio, xlviii. » Id. ih, 

* Appian, BeU. Civ. iv. 
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flido of ihe qoeen of Egypt, w&» xooBed by the war of 
Berasiay and the eiies of Folyia. He 80<ni embarked at 
BHaclea with a fleet of two hundred vessek^ determined 
tcvvnite with Sextas to overthrow Octavius. (40) But 
on both sides the soldiers woald fight no longer^ thej 
eommanded peace; Fnlvia being dead, they married 
Antony to Oetavia^ the sifiter of Octavius, as they had be- 
Ibre married Octarios to the daughter-in-law of AntonyJ 
The people of Rome forced Antony and Octavius to 
CMne to an arrangement with Sextus. The F^cilian wheat 
no longer coming to Bome^ and that of Africa being stopped 
by the fleet of Sextn% the popolace found courage infanune 
and despair. They maintained furious combats against the 
bes* soldiers of Antony ai^ OetaTiosr both nearly perished 
in these straggles. It was necessary to tceat with Sextu% 
but none were in good faitii. They promised to leave 
1dm Sicily, and to give him Achai% so that he would have 
been master of all the central p(»rts of the Mediterranean; 
Hhey were to restore to the fNroscripts a fourth c^ their 
property, an impossible condition, but which saved the 
hooour <^ Sextus. Oa his part, Sextus engaged to send 
wheat to Italy, and to receive no fugitives. This was 
signing his ruin, had he kept his word. The deserters 
llrom Italy, malcontents or slaves, composed all the force 
of Sextus. His lieutenants behind the treaty with grie£ 
It is said that^ daring an interview on the sea-shore^ 
Menasy the freedman of Sextus, and commander of the 
fleets said in his ear: ^ Let me take those peof^, and you 
ure the master of the world." Sextus answered, sadly: 
*' Why did you not do it, instead of saying it?"* 

The new arrangement seemed little favourable to Oc- 
tavius. Antony had all the provinces of the east, as far 
as Ilfyria. He left his colleague Italy ruined and four 
wars: Spain and Gaul in arms; Sextus in Sicily^ and 
Lepidus in Africa. Octavius must perish, or strengthen 
himself so much in ^is struggle that it would not cost 
him more to become the sole master of the world. 

The salvation and glory of Octavius was, that he dis- 
criminated, and brought up two men, two simple knights, 

» Dio, xliv. 490. » Appian. 
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vrho were has aims, nc^er al>se»t imm him, aad who 
coold not sapqoilaat him; thej were two iBeom{dete men; 
Agnp^ was only a maehine of war, admirable, it is trae, 
bnt destitate of political intelligence ; the other was 
Meeaenas, a supple and da^ic mind, a feminine genius, 
kMapal)le of virile actikm, but admirable fcnr counseL Me- 
ooenafr seemed expressly formed to calm aod quiet Italy, 
s&er so many agitations. When he was* seea reaaaning m 
bed nntil tb^ ev^i^ walking betweai two eunuchs,, or 
sitting in the place of Ajsigustusy with a flowing robe 
without a belt, it. was easy to bdbiold in hkit, under the 
ost^dtaticm of noMeaess and langu<»r, the systematic 
foandeir of imperial corruption. His art was to remain 
ahraya little; he would nerer rise abo^ve the rank of a 
kniglrt. This inferior posiition, and this chos^a part of 
a woman, alkwed him to say the boldest things to Au- 
gnatns. Chie day, when the old triumvir was seated on 
faia tribunal, and was about to pronounce several sen- 
tences of death, Mecxiias, unable to piiarce the crowd, 
wrote two words upon his tablets, and threw tMm to Au- 
gustus. They were: " Eise, thou executioner.'' Augustus 
imderstood this pditie counsel, and roee in sika^ice* Be&re 
Mocsftnafi and Agrippe, his domination waa sanguinary; 
afterwards^ it, waa uxtfortunate.^ 

Never without these two wesx would he have con- 
quered Sextus and Antony* It was neee^aary to 
restore order in Italy. It was necessary to substi- 
tute gradually, for the indocile legions which had coa- 
quered at FhUippi, an army as good as that of Antony; 
discspline it, and accustom it to war. It was. necessary, 
under the eye of Sestus, master of the sea, to construct 
vessels and. exercise the sailors. The army was formed 
gradually in combating the Pannonians, the Dalmatians, 
the Gauls, and the Spaniards. The fleet, ten times de- 
stroyed by the tempest and the enemy, repaired and 
exercised in the Liverine lake, of which Agrippa. had 
formed a port, commenced, by victories over the able 
sailors of Sextua P(»npey, the triumph oi Aetium, more 
brilliant and less difficult. 



' See Velleius Pat. and Seneca, Ep. 101. 
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It was not without reason that Pompej had formerly 
treated the pirates with such mildness, even combating 
for them against MeteUus, who was eager for their destruc- 
tion. Their town of Soles, in Cilicia, became Pompeio- 
polis. It is probable, from the superiority of his marine 
in the civil war, that he drew great aid from it: it was 
in Cilicia that, after Pharsalis, he deliberated upon the 
choice of his retreat. Under Brutus and Cassius, the Pom- 
peian party had also the advantage by sea. But while 
this party possessed considerable resources, it rendered 
this powerful marine useless by leaving it under the 
orders of Roman generals, strangers to the sea, such as 
Bibulus and Domitius. Sextus Pompey, a demi-bar- 
barian, who had long lived by brigandage in Spain, did 
not hesitate to confide the command of his fleet to two of 
his father's freed men,^ Menecrates and Menodorus, pro- 
bably two old pirate chiefs, whom the great Pompey had 
made captives, and attached to himself. Sextus did not 
hesitate to sacrifice to these indispensable men the pro- 
script Marcus, who, after Philippi, had brought him a great 
portion of the fieet of Brutus. 

During three years (39 — 36), Octavius had none but 
reverses, in spite of his perseverance and the obstinate 
courage of Agrippa. The vessels of Octavius, large and 
heavy, were always reached by those of the enemy, struck 
with their prows, dismasted, broken, and sunk. The 
winds and waves were for Sextus; Octavius launched new 
fleets, to behold them destroyed by the tempest. Whether 
it was superstition, or to flatter his sailors, Sextus de- 
clared himself the son of Neptune, and appeared in public 
in a robe of sea-blue. In the theatres of Rome, the 
statue of Neptune was saluted by the acclamations of the 
people; Octavius no longer dared allow it to appear there* 
Ac every defeat he feared the rising of Rome, famished by 
Sextus; he hastily sent Mecsenas there, to calm and restrain 
the multitude;^ and he himself persevered. Always upon 
the coasts, constructing, repairing fleets, forming sailors, 
twice nearly taken by Sextus, and passing stormy nights 

» Veil. Pat. ii. 37 ; Appian, ut sup. « Id. ib. 
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without other shelter than that afforded by a Gaulish buckler. 
What was most useful to him, was his gaining over the lieu- 
tenants of his enemy. Menodorus passed four times from 
one to the other party. These transient desertions had, 
however, one advantage, that of improving the marine of 
Octavius, and teaching him the secret of his defeats. And 
he ended by conquering; he succeeded in disembarking in 
Sicily, and defeated Sextus. Lepidus had come from 
Africa to side or treat with Pompey. Whilst he was ne- 
gotiating with him, Octavius destroyed the army of Sextus, 
gained over that of Lepidus, and saw himself at the head 
of forty-five legions. Sextus took refuge in the east; he 
had, doubtless, connexions in the provinces in which his 
father had formerly established the conquered pirates. 
He sent to the Parthians and to Antony, treating at 
once with and against him; the latter, to whom he might 
have been so useful on the sea, caused him or allowed 
him to be killed. This was rendering a great service to 
Octavius; he had no longer any other rival than Antony. 
War soon broke out between them. We will resume 
the affairs of the East. 

The dominion of Antony had notbe^n entirely without 
glory; his lieutenants repulsed the Parthians, who, led by 
the Fompeian Labienus, had invaded Syria, Cilicia, and 
^ven Caria. (42-38.) Ventidius beat them twice in Syria, 
killed Pacorus, the son of their king, and revenged Crassus. 
Sosius took Jerusalem, dethroned Antigonus, whom the 
barbarians had established there, and placed in possession 
of this kingdom, Herod, the devoted friend of Antony. 
Judea, so strong in its mountains, situated in the eastern 
angle of the empire, between Syria and Egypt, the com- 
merce of which was diverted by the mart of Palmyra, 
would perhaps, in the hands of the Parthians, have been 
the most favourable outpost of the enemies of the Boman 
name. However, another lieutenant of Antony, Cani- 
dius, penetrated into Armenia, defeated the Iberians and 
the Albanians, and seized the defiles at Caucasus, that 
high road of the ancient barbarian migrations, by which 
Mithridates had so long introduced the Scythiali po- 
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pulBtunis info Asia Mmor. Thas Anionj fomd him- 
self iBMter of die three great roads of the eommeroe of 
the woiid^lhat of Cmncasiis, that of Fahnjra, and that 
of Alexandria.^ 

After the 'battle of Philipfn, Antmj had gone dirtmgfc 
Greece and Asia, to levy the money provdsed to the vic- 
torious legioBS. Poor Asia, so maltreated by Oassiiis and 
Bnitus, was obliged to pay a seeond tribute in the ssme 
. year; still, all this profited little. Antony, incapable of 
order or care, larished tiiis woney levied with so nnwh 
tnmbie. All his people imitated him. Where be was, 
nothing was to be seen but fetes and rg^eings, and these 
fiHes made dU Asia weep. On his arriTal, the oomedians, 
<he singers, and the buffoons ^ Ittlj, who until then ind 
been his delight, were eclipsed by those of the east^ His 
Tonians and the Syrrans got possession of Antony; they 
brought to Ephesus the new Baoehus in the midst of bands 
of bacchantes and attyrs. in Iheir songs it was Bacohiu, 
ihemmakle'and the bemrftU!i9T; beneficent, certaaiyrfBr, 
lor a dish which pleased him, he gare the cook the boose 
of one of his hosts. Sometimes, however, we must say, 
Antony was asham^ of all this; be was grieved «t his 
injustace and that of his foHowers; be admiUed diem, asd 
by this confession he expiated part of bis faults. 

He was setting <ut on this Parthian war, whioh VcHti- 
dins had earned on wiUi so much glory, but wished fint to 
demand an aeoomt from die queen of Egypt of Ihe uq j ui 
Toeal conduct which riie had followed in the civil war, and 
4o draw some money from her. He summoned her to 
come to Tarsis in oil haste. Oieopatra did not hasteoa; 
she wdl knew her power. Arrived in CiHcia, she as- 
cended the Oydnrus, upon a galley adorned with aM the 
vt^ptootts pomp of the east. The prow was gilt, the sa& 
of purple silk, and tiie alver oars ^rikywed tfaecadcDoe of 
the flutes and lyres. Loves and sereids surrounded 1i» 
goddess, who was negligently reposing under an Egyptian 
pavilion. The air on tibe banks of the river was uoented 
with aU the petfoaaes of Arabia. To bebokl this goddess,. 

1 Plut. Ufe of Antony. « Id. t(. 
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Urn Astarte, who came to visit Bacchus^ the whole city 
mshed to Uie rirer side. Antony remained akme on his 
trifounaL^ 

He invited the queen, bvt she insisted that he shduld 
viot her first. She astonished him by a magnificent il- 
fanainatiea; the oeilings, the walls of the banquet hall, 
sparkled with a thousand symmetrical or fanciful figures, 
traced in fire. Ftom the ILrst day she governed Antony, 
fiattered loamy rallied him; bent to her will the simplic^ 
of the Italian soldier, enrolled him in her suite, and, re- 
turning to Alexandria, led the lion thither in her train. 

Cleopatra's power did not consist so much in her beauty. 
The height of her who was earned to, Caesar, wn^)ped up 
m a biudle, upon the shoulders of AfwUodoFus, could not 
have been very imposing. But dus little wonder possessed 
a Aousaad arts, a thousand varied graces, and the gift ^ 
every langui^e. SbB traasfonned herself every day, to 
please Antony. Doubtless, in the inimitable Ufe, of which 
the good Phitaidi qmks, the eight boars alwi^ roastii^ 
ready at every hour and adapted to every taste, were not 
m«(^ Bat Cleopatra never quitted him, either night ot 
day. To dbain ber M^dier, die herself became a soldielx 
She hunted, played, drank, and followed him, in all his 
exercises. In the evening, tbe imperator and the queen 
of Egypt dressed themsdves as slaves, ran through tise 
streets^ stopped at the doors and windows <^ people to 
huigh at their expense, at the risk of receiving insult or 
blows. Beaten in the streets of Alexandria, and mocked 
by Cleopatra, Antony was in ecstasies. This MmMfk 
^e was interrupted by the war of Penuda, and the da* 
morous ea^e, Fulvia, who threatened Antony with being 
soon robbed of the empire by his rivaL He resolved to 
be a man, tore bimseif £rom «Egypt, and disembariLod at 
Brindes. We have already seen that Octavius gave him 
his sist^ for a wife. (40.) It was the way fdways to 
have Antony as a nealous negotiator, and a witness of all 
his actions. Such was the policy of Octavius. His bio^ 
grapher pretends that he himself made love to all the 

> Pint. L\fe of Antony. 
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women of Borne, to learn the secrets of their husbands.^ 
When Sextus Pompej was on the point of being over- 
whehned, and Antony, seeing the danger, passed again into 
Italy, Octavius stopped his rival bj the influence of his 
sister, who disarmed Antonj, and destroyed him, without 
knowing it, by making him lose the last occasion he had 
of prevailing over Octavius. 

In the interview of Brindes, and in the f^tes at his 
marriage with Octavia, Antony often played at chess 
with Octavius, but he always lost. An Egyptian diviner 
said to him one day, '^ Thy genius fears his: it is weak 
before his." This, dictated, perhaps, by Cleopatra, was 
nevertheless profoundly deep. The chief of the east was 
to break with the west. When Antony, tired of Octavia, 
whose serious face perpetually reminded him of his odious 
rival, left her in Greece, and passed into Asia, passion 
led him, no doubt, but policy could justify him. Had 
not Alexander the Great, descended from Hercules, like 
Antony, had he not united the conquerors and the con- 
quered, by marrying the daughters of Persia, by adopt- 
ing their costume and manners? Octavius possessed 
Bome; it was his capitoL Alexandria only could be that 
of Antony ,2 

This city was the central point of the commerce of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe; the caravansary in which were lodged 
in turn every nation, religion, and philosophy; the 
union of Greece and Barbary, the centre of the eastern 
world. This world appeared entire in the queen of 
Alexandria. What a queen! as vivid and bold as her 
first lover, Caesar, a female Mithridates, astonishing by 
her sagacity all the barbarous nations, and answering 
them in their own languages; a varied, vast, and multi- 
farious mind, like that of tho ever fruitful Isis, under whose 
attributes she triumphed in Alexandria.^ It appears that 
she was adored in Egypt. When, after her death, the 
statue of Antony was overthrown, an Alexandrian gave 
two millions sterling to have left those of Cleopatra.^ 

> Suet, in Vita, 
' Appian, bookW. says that Antony attacked Palmyra, the rival of tke 
CoBunines of Alexandria. 

•Pint. Life of Antony. * Id. ib. 
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Before undertaking the Parthian war, Antony united 
to the kingdom of E^^t all the basin of the sea of Syria, 
that is to say, all the maritime and commercial countries 
of the eastern Mediterranean, Phenicia, Celsyria, the isle 
of Cyprus, a great part of Cilicia; Judea, which produces 
the balm, and the Arabia of the Nabatheans, by which the 
caravans travelled towards the ports of the Indian sea. 
To place these countries in the industrious hands of the 
Alexandrians was the only means of restoring to them the 
commercial importance which they had lost since the ruin 
of Tyre and the fall of the Persian empire.^ 

Antony distributed the thrones of Western Asia before 
invading Upper Asia. The moment appeared to have 
arrived to accomplish the projects of Caesar. The Par- 
thians were divided; many of them, having sought refuge 
with Antony, told him that their new king, Phraates, had 
killed his son and his twenty-nine brothers. The king of 
Armenia, opening the passage by his mountains, dispensed 
the Bomans from traversing those plains which had proved 
so fatal to Crassus. The light cavalry of Armenia came 
to join the irresistible squadrons of Gaul and Spain, led 
by Antony; but jit was necessary to hasten. The Par- 
thians dispersed in the winter, and did not then appear in 
any campaign. 

By attadiLing Phraates in the commencement of this 
season, they would find him unarmed. Antony also re- 
membered that celerily had been the principal means 
employed by the great Caasar. He left the machines 
of war, which retarded his march, under the escort of two 
legions; penetrated rapidly into the hostile country, and 
besieged Praapsa (or Phraata.) 

The siege was long and tedious, from the absence of the 
machines of war, which, with the two legions, had been in- 
tercepted by the Parthians. Antony had great difficulty in 
feeding his cavalry; the king of Armenia drew off his 
discouraged troops, seduced by the Parthians. From 
that time there was no success to be hoped for. Phraates 

1 In this he but foUoved the project of Cssar, who had conceived 
the idea of transferring the seat of empire to Alexandria or Troy. S«|Git. 
L, of C^uar, 79. See Horace's fine ode, Justum et tenacenij dc. 
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proiled hy tins momenft, iumL entered info a treaty with 
Antonj. The barbsnan king pi^omised hJm a mm 
ivtroart; and during tins retreat cf twenty-Beven ^Urf s, ke 
feaght eighteen combsts with faim. More able than Oas- 
fins, Antony took the road throng the mownteiBs, and 
difloonraged the Psothiains by the TigeTonB atf^eka of liis 
Gsaliflh oayalry. In the midst of these contkinal «ttack% 
and all the evils which an amtj can end«re, wkhont pr9- 
Tisions, withoat a road, intercepted by high rodcs and 
wide liTers, Hae Roman exckuned several times: ^O, l3ke 
ten thousand!" Antony's retreat was not less glmoos tium 
that of XenoplMm. His humanity was as adniira^^ as 
fcis couragei Arrived at the banks of the river, beyond 
which they woeQd not pursue hira, the ParthiaHS, «»- 
aferinging their bows, tokl the Romans to pass in peaoe» 
•ad expfressed tlieir great admiration. Antony httd. lost 
tweoty-four thousand men. He ai^iw&rds lost €igfat 
ihoasand by a forced march, whidi had no other motive 
Idban his impatience to see Clei^atra again. 

Hie king of Armenia was lihe <«use of Antony's want 
«f success. This Istter found means to sme by treasen 
liie Armenian and his kingdom. Maetter of the strong- 
iK>lds of Armenia, he Hireatened the Farthians. Bot 
before attacking them, he returned again to Egypt, whei« 
be wished to show ^s captive, and to triumpb in his 
eastern Borne. 

This mLema adoption of the conquered, whic^ rev^^tod 
the Macedonians against Alexander, ^ke irritated tiie 
Romans t^ainst Antony. It was with astonishment nnd 
« kind of horror that they «aw hm eeaited by his Isis, 
arrayed in the attributes of Osiris. He had raised upon 
m silver tribunal two thrones of gold, one for himself, 
the otiier for Cleopatra and Oesario, whom he declaFsd 
Ifee son of Caesar. He then gave the title of " king of 
kings " to the ohildren be had hj this queen. Alexander 
iiad for his share Armenia, Media, and the kingdom of 
Faarthia, which Antony hoped to conquar. Ptolemy, his 
second son, had Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. He pre- 
sented them both to the people. The eldest was in a 
Median dress, and wore upon his head the tiara and 



painted oap^^nnhieh-was ieaUai roidaira, /omBmeHts ^ the 
Me Aan and Axmemsm kings. Flolem^r wore la kng jokaak, 
clippers, md a oap ^svmnraded hytL diadem, libe ooBtaaam 
of the successors of Alexander. fVom that day, Cleofiatra 
oaify appealed in jpvbHc idiea«ftd in Ab rabe ocDseorafaed to 
isis, and gxvfi mndieaees to tiie peapAe tunder the name of 
the new Isib.^ 

Tliis was ior Oota\d«s ^ fine nad popidar anlgaet ^ 
war. liiB (caiiBe beoome Izfaat nf iKome. limwerer, to sender 
ykaHnay jstill more odious, hb isent ^OolRxsia to Oreeoc^ 
wMi fHMsents of amiSy money, and hefas& .^fihe asked «ker 
lundband wUther he ^wished hiar ito tlnriDg'.all tUs. Affitoaj 
OMtecred her to remahi dn^Gveeee, and afitemards fto apat 
ham honee At iBame. Mm belMQd her, iwMh compaaskoiy 
take with her >oiwai children, /fchfne^hom Aaitany bad iuA 
hy ^ul^a. Thus the virtnee of the sister ^serred thepciUc|' 
fif itke -brother. 

OoterauB tiben aociwed Antony m the aenate of haTnng 
dismembeieed !the lempixe, and snlrodiioed CoBariD into sfefae 
haaSij of Csfiar. Oe took .from Ab veatab ?the will twfaitdi 
Antony had deposited in their faandfr;^ ihe «apaiMd it, anil 
aread it in the senate. At ^be same idme, >he Bprsad the 
vqpoct that Anteiay •wished ito giye Borne ito CleopatBi? 
Attt <lhe Raman soldieis aheady wocb ^Ab .arms of <thB 
i{afien iipfm 4h)eir badkleis. Tdie ♦farniropal mtaeeasB 
against Antony ^were one GaSnautus andone PlBncms,.a «qii- 
fiiilar man, ivthe diad ioagiamused Antony wi^h iiis hsf- 
fiMBfidee; iie had .gamed honoms in the az^es of 
Aleasandma, &r having *so AatnaraUy plagnBdithe ^part of l3ie 
£flii-gsd, GhoiooB, with a sea-green coatoxne, andaqpefidant 
ifcail.^ Taking kis -pkme in ihe senate^ he ; accused iiis 
mafiter; he repviesentod ihim following 4he litter of CilsD- 
paitra, «ai foot witii her- •efinwofas, intevxiipting (the^biwr 
nesBof 'his trnhnnal, in the onidst of* kings and ttetEavdbfl^ 
ito read 4he pretty love iaUets, of crystal and •conie- 
lian, 'which ^e jqueen sent to him; >on : another 4hiy, 
desoendtng from his itrifamial, and laavang there the fllos^ 
trious Furnius, who was pleading kefiwe horn, in ^nin .tli^ 

» Pint. L. of Antony, • Suet. L. of Aug, 
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cortege of the queen, which passed upon the square, and 
support her litter like a slave. Calvisius and Plancus were 
accused of having forged the greater part of these accusa- 
tions.' 

They were supported by Octavius, who in this affair had 
acted in the name of the senate. The motives for war were 
in reality very weak. If the war was carried on for the 
interest of Rome, what mattered the divorce of Octavia 
and the introduction of Cesario into the Julian family? If 
it had been undertaken to revenge the injuries of Antony 
towards Octavius,' the gift made by the former to the queen 
of Egypt was as legitimate as every analogous cession 
made by Octavius of one of the provinces which composed 
his share. The consuls judged thus, and both passed 
over to the side of Antony. The senate, governed by 
Octavius, deprived his rival of the triumviral power, and 
declared war against the queen of Egypt. "It is not 
Antony," said Octavius, <' whom we combat; Cleopatra's 
draughts have deprived him of reason; our adversaries 
will be the eunuch Mardion, Pothin, Charmion, and Iras, 
Cleopatra's hair dresser.''^ 

Octavius, however, did not feel as confident of success 
as he appeared. Antony had two hundred thousand 
footmen, twelve thousand horse, eight hundred vessels, 
of which two hundred were furnished by Cleopatra. The 
king of Pontus, those of Arabia, of the Jews, of the Ghda- 
tians, and of the Medians, had sent him succours; those 
of Cilida, of Cappadocia, of Paphlagonia, of Comagena, 
of Thrace, had come in person to maintain the common 
cause of the barbarian world. An army of Getse was 
already marching on. Antony has been blamed. for his 
frequent delays, and his long stay at Samos with Cleo- 
patra. But I know not whe^er this time was not neoes- 
jsary to march so many various troops from the depths of 
Asia to the Adriatic. Octavius, whose forces were less 
dispersed, was ready first, passed the sea with two hun- 
dred and fifty vessels, and landed near Actium an anny 
of about an hundred thousand men. 

« Plat. I. ofAwUmy. • Id. ib. 
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Cleopatra wished that the victory should be due to 
her; she insisted that they should fight bj sea. It was 
remembered abo, that Pompey, that Brutus, had perished 
from having rested their fortunes upon a battle by land, 
instead of profiting by their maritime power. K the fleet 
was beaten, the legions remained, and nothing was lost; 
but if the legions were once destroyed, of what use was 
the fleet? These legions, no doubt, still contained some of 
the veterans who had escaped the glorious and murderous 
retreat from Upper Asia; but they had not recruited since 
in the warlike country of the West. Antony had lent 
vessels to Octavius, according to the agreement; but Oc- 
tavius had not sent troops to Antony.^ 

Antony's vessels were tall and massive; those of Octa- 
vius were light and swift. Superiority of manoeuvring 
was not, however, always a decisive advantage in the navat 
battles of antiquity. Duillius had beaten the vessels of 
Carthage, Cassar those of the Veneti, Agrippa those of 
Sextus, in rendering them immovable with grappling 
irons. Antony had few rowers for so large a fleet. But 
he counted rather upon twenty thousand veterans, 
whom he placed in his vessels, and who could from 
above combat with advantage. His vessels did not dread 
being struck, even in the sides; the prows of the ships of 
Octavius were shattered against these strong vessels, con- 
structed of strong beams bound with iron. Each one 
was a citadel which it was necessary to besiege. 

The combat was doubtful, and it would have been 
prolonged several hours longer, when suddenly sixty of 
Cleopatra's vessels, at full sail, crossed the lines of Antony, 
and sailed towards the Peloponesus. The queen had 
wished to enter one of her own vessels, but she could not 
support the sight of this horrible battle. It may be 
imagined that this perfidious woman despaired of the for- 
tunes of Antony, and hastened, by a precipitate action, to 
merit the clemency and, perhaps the love, of the con- 
queror. She thought that her destiny was to reign over 
the master of the world, whoever he might be; whether 
he was called Ca8sar, Antony, or Octavius. 

' Appian, iv. 
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Antony coukL not eodore this bidw;* he appeatced sdlxed 
with a. vertigo^, as^waa Foo^pey at Fharsalia. Bb foJiowed 
Cleopatvat— if iiiBoaeiii» he wcAild defend b^; th& flei^ of 
the eonquevor might arrive a* Alexandria as soon aa six 
wooid; if guilty,, he would puniah her — ^pveTent her firam 
giving, herself t» OetaviuSy and . die with her. Peohi^fl^ 
aleo, Antony fdllow«d h^ by % blind instinct, and with«Bk 
thinking of att this*. Parhafus, also, he thon^t he risksd 
little by thia-r«trtait;. he rehed on the fidelity of his hud 
amy. He waa struck, with aatonishment when, at the 
end of eight days, he learned that it had gone over to 
OctBTiw; and that it would not have dene so i£ it had not 
heard that Antony had left orders^ with Ganidius to being 
it tot Asia, by Maeedooia^^ 

It must be admitted that Antony had a right to depend 
1^lQn the afttafdunent. and fideM^ of hi» followers. Ail 
ihoae who quitted him did not complain, of him, but of 
Cleoptttra. On the point, of giving battle^ his old fti^id 
Demitiue having aJ»ndeBted 1^, AnAeny generously aent 
him his servants, slaves^ and*, all that belmi^d to him; 
Demkius died of remorse. After Ajptinm, the kings 
abandoned Antony, asid the gladiatara remsined £siihfiil to 
him. Those whom he maintained at Cyzicus- usd^rtoak 
to traverse all Aaiai Minor, Syria^ Fhenicia, and the de^ 
aert, to go^ into Egypt^ and be killed for their master. 

The great ^id of Octavius yt9B^ not to fi^ow hi» rivals 
but to disperse, and keep^ in check, the' prodigious army 
<^ which he wa» now the chief; by the submissaon e£ the 
legionfr of Antony. To appease the veteracs, it was ne6e»- 
sary ta sell hy auction his own property and that of his 
Mendsv- 

Antony, abandoned by the four legions who remained 
faithful to him in Cyrenaieiim, gave Inmself up to aj&eroa 
despair. His friends, his power,^ had abandoned him^ Etok 
love, that fatal love, faikMl htm in this last day. Betiring 
to the Tower &f Timon tim misanthrope, near Alexandria, 
which he had constructed^ he there awaited death. Bat 
the Egyptian feared the caprice of solitary despair; she 
found means to regain her captive; and while ^e sent to 

» PlrxU Lift of Antony. 
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Cfiesar ih& crowa and sceptre of g<^^ ^e iatoxicated tlie 
unfortonate captive with funereal pleasuresy or soothed 
him with vain dreams. It was no longer the time of the 
^^ inimitable life;" in its place she had imagined a. society 
of insepartMes in death. The nights were passed festivelj, 
and bj day she tried various poisons up<»i her slavesy. and 
wilaaessed their agonies, to see whether there did not exist 
a YolnptiiouA death.^ Antony reposed in the sweet thought 
that Clec^tra would die with hinu Sometimes ^e raised 
hia hopes, and made preparations to pass into Spain, and 
renew the war there,, or she gathered np her gold and jewels» 
and ordered that her vessels should be dragged across the 
isthmus, from the Meditecranean to the Bed Sea.. She 
would % with her Antony to the happy islea of the ocean, 
and the balmy coasts of the Indies^ 

Whea Caesar approad^ed Egypt, the queen yielded him 
Pehmum, ihe key of the country. She had received 
firom ham amorous messages^^ and thought she held him 
also. It was now only necessary to disembarrass herself 
of Antony. The unfortunate man obstinately persisted in 
ccmfiding in her. The day on which Caesar appeared before 
the city, he fought like a lion at the gates of Alexandria^ 
and, returning to the town, he embraced Cleopatra, while 
j^ in arms,, and presented his brave men to her. The 
next day hift cavalry betrayed him, hi» infantry was over- 
powered, and ttt the same time he beheld the Egyp^an 
^eet uniting with that of Cassar. Cleopatra had deprived 
Antony of this last refuge. 

She herself, at last feaidng his vengeance, concealed 
hersell^ with her treasures, in a fortified tomb, which she 
bad ordered to be constructed. When Antony withdrew 
to Alexandria, he was informed that Cleopatra had de<f 
stroked herself. *' 1 will di^ then," said he, and he called 
a d(ave whom he had long reserved for this last moment. 
The slave raised tite sword, but instead of striking his 
master, he pierced himself. Antony blushed, and followed 
his example. Tbcy then told him that Cleopatra still 
lived ;. he ordered himself to be carried to her, wishing, at 
least, to die in her arms. But she, fearing to open the 

J Dio, U. 6. 3 Dio, U. ii. « Dio, li. 8. 
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door, with the aBsistance of her women, raised him to the 
window, whence they took him into the mausoleum. He 
expired whilst consoling her. 

By the same window entered the soldiers of Caesar; they 
arrived in time to stop the arm of the queen, who pretend^ 
to stab herself with a poniard, which she always wore in 
her girdle. She, however, really clung to life, and counted 
upon seducing the young Octavius by the graces of a beau- 
tiful grief, and the coquetry of despair, but all failed before 
the cold reserve of the politician. She then seriously 
resolved to die, and abstained from food. Octavius wished 
to conduct her living to Bome, and in her to triumph over 
all the east; he terrified her by the barbarous threat of 
destroying her children if she died. The horrible image of 
the triumph, the fear of being dragged in chains, subject 
to the insults of the Roman populace, however, was too 
powerful. One day she was found dead in the midst of 
her expiring women: she was lying on a couch of gold, 
her diadem on her forehead, and decorated, as if for a fete, 
in her royal vestments. 

It has never been known how Cleopatra died; it was 
reported that she had ordered an asp to be brought to her, 
concealed in a basket of beautiful figs, and when she be- 
held the liberating reptile raising its little hideous head 
above the fresh green, she said: "Here thou art then!" 
Caesar adopted this popular belief, and in his triumph was 
seen a statue of Cleopatra, with an asp twined round her 
arm.^ 

The eastern myth of the serpent, which we before find 
in the most ancient traditions of Asia, thus reappeared 
in her last age, and on the eve of the day in which it was 
to be transformed by Christianity. The tempter serpent, 
which whispered evil thoughts to the heart of Adam, 
which unseen swims, and crawls, and glides, explains 
but too well the magnetic power of nature over man, 
that invincible fascination which it exercises over him 
in the east. And that dangerous Eve, by whom it 
troubles us, is still the serpent. With the Arab of the 
desert, the inhabitant of arid Judea, the fecundating 

» Plut. L. of Antony. 
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river of Egypt, is a serpent sent every year from the 
unknown mountains of Paradise. Moses only cures Israel 
of her adulterous idolatry by making her drink the ashes 
of the brazen serpent. The asp which kills and delivers 
Cleopatra closes the long dominion of the eastern dragon. 
This sensual world, this world of the flesh, dies to rise 
again more pure in Christianity and in Mahometism, which 
divide Europe and Asia; the imperceptible serpent of Cle- 
opatra, following the triumph of Octavius, the triumph 
of the west over the east, was a fine figure. 

The east had said by the voice of Cleopatra^: " I will 
dictate my laws in the Capitol." It was necessary for it 
first to conquer the west by the power of ideas. Antony 
and Cleopatra represented in their union the future 
union of western barbarism and eastern civilization. 
But the golden throne of Alexandria was not a place 
worthy of this divine mystery. It was in the ensanguined 
dust of the Coliseum that it was to be accomplished by 
the white robe of the Christian catechumen and the 
chaste nudity of the barbarian captive. 

The eve of the day in which Antony was to perish in 
Alexandria, in the silence of the night, the harmony of a 
thousand instruments was heard, mingled with confused 
voices, dances of satyrs, and a clamour of Etoc. One 
would have said it was a troop of bacchantes, who, after 
having made a great noise through the town, was passing 
over to the camp of Caesar. Every one imagined that it 
was Bacchus,^ the god of Alexander and Alexandria, 
abandoning him for ever, and giving himself to the con- 
queror. In fact, his time was ended; the phrenetic god 
of ancient naturalism, the blind Eleuthere, the furious 
liberator, the sanguinary redeemer of the ancient world, 
its impure Christ, had led his last choir, consummated his 
Humanity, and blushing for its past intoxication, was about 
to throw away the thyrsis and the crown of flowers. 
Old Olympus had lived the age of the gods; it died, ac- 

* As to the identity of Bacchus, Osiris, and Serapis, see M. Guignant's 
ilissertation at the end of the fifth Tolume of M. Biimouf s Tacitus. 
See also Plutarch, On Isis and Osiris, 

D D 
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eording to the Etruscan pro^eey^, and the menace of Hie 
PiPMBetfaens of fiaehylns. 

Three oentiirieB were» howev^^ «tiU neceasary for the 
god of the soul to eeaqaer the god of naitnre; ihd dger 
was not chained without inijctisg cruel bitei}; torrenta of 
Mood flowed^ end «oal8 snfiered still more. £pocli of 
UtteertafBfcjy of donbt, and morlnl anguish] Who, llien, 
would hare tiionghjt that it waa one day to r^ncn? This 
second age of the world, begun with ihe EmpiFe, near two 
thousand years iigo; (me w^d say it was near its dose. 
Ah! if it be ao» may the third soon amre, and viay 
God keep ns ausfendad a riKnter time between the w^arld 
whidi is chittng and that wfaidk haa not commenced. 
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DISSJERTATION 



UNCERTAINTY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
EARLIER AGES OF ROMK 



The history of.RoBue stands in Immediate relation frith 
that ef the worM at large. To appredate the fermer, vre 
smst be iaequainted ynih the latter, oar can we ever knoir 
how the primitive text of the Roman history has beeoi 
modified, falsified, unless, further, we have observed, in 
other chases of literature, ihe instances of analogous trans- 
fbnoaitiens; uidess, for «iample, we have ^owed la 
oriental traditions, and hi those of the middle ages, the 
fantastic metamorphoses which Alexander the Great aad 
his history have there undergone, or studied the Nieb* 
elungen in their various changes, from the idawn of the 
poem, amid the symbolical darkness of the Edda, to the 
moment when it returns, under the obscured form of the 
Nifiungasaga, to it» native land. It is upon a critical in- 
vestigation of this kind that the true history of the origin 
of Rcone must be founded. To discuss at ail authorita^ 
tively the mutilated and incomplete traditions that ha«re 
come down to us, to be in a legitimate position to rectifytheir 
errors and to supply their d^ciencies, we must examiai^ 
in those literatures whose monumei^s time has better 
preserved, how a first thought may be di6%ared hj the 
inevitable elabaration to which it is subjected in its pro- 
gress through i^es, or by the furtive and more or less 
accidental &lsifications introdaced into it by national or 
family pretensions. 

B i» 2 
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In civilized epochs, men write history; in barbarian 
epochs, they make it. The traditions of the latter epochs are 
handed down to us in the myths and poems of the bar- 
barian peoples, which are ordinarily the veritable national 
history of a people, such as the national genius has con- 
ceived it. Whether it agree with facts, is of little import. 
There is the story of William Tell, which for centuries 
has constituted the glory of Switzerland. We find 
exactly the same story in Saxo Grammaticus, the ancient 
historian of Denmark. The story itself may very likely 
not be real, but it is eminently true in this way, that it is 
perfectly conformable with the character of the people who 
have given it forth as historical. The story of Roland, 
nephew of Charlemagne, is fictitious in its details. Egin- 
hard says but one word about him; he simply relates, that 
at Roncesvalles perished Rolanduspnefectus one maritinue. 
Upon this slight foundation, there has been constructed a 
true history — ^true, because in conformity with the genius 
and situation of those who invented it. For centuries, the 
Spaniards have celebrated the noble wars of the Aben- 
cerrages and the Zigris; yet historians of the highest au- 
thority are of opinion that the events are fabulous, and 
that the Christians have described Moors and Arabians 
under the features of Christian knights. (See Conde.) 
At such epochs, the name of poet bears its true meaning, 
(iroii;r€ff.) The narrator does not create, but simply ap- 
plies invention to what he sees before him in real life. 

External proofs, then, would here be the more con- 
vincing. 

Meanwhile, an abler writer not undertaking the greater 
work, we will bring forward the internal proofs we have 
collected, giving ^e texts, for and against. Nearly all 
those who have treated the question, have twisted and 
turned it, added or omitted, to suit their own theories. 
Beaufort set the example, which has been recently followed 
by writers who have undertaken to refute his opinions. 
For ourselves, we shall give the passages we think calcu- 
lated to throw a light upon the subject, entire, exactly as 
we find them. We vrill first cite the texts in favour of 
the certainty of the accepted history. They are very 
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numerous and verj positive. Their principal defect is, 
that they prove too much. 

And first, we find in Horace an indication of the dif- 
ferent sources of Roman history: — 

" Such favourers are tliey of antiquity, as to assert that the Muses 
themselTes upon Mount Albanus dictated the Twelve Tables, forbidding 
to transgress, which the Decemviri ratified ; the leagues of our kings 
concluded with the Gabians or the rigid Sabines ; the records of the 
Pontifices, and the ancient volumes of the Augurs." -— Horace, 
Ep. ii. 2. 

" For history then was nothing but a collection of annals, in order 
to transmit the facts to the knowledge of the public. The high 
priest wrote down all the transactions of each year, from the foundation 
of the Roman state to the time of the high priest Publius Mucius ; 
this he fairly engrossed, and set up the record at his own house, that the 
people might consult it for their information ; and these at this time 
are called the Great Annals," — Cicero, De Oratore, ii. 12. 

According to this passage, the Annates Maximi came 
down to the time of the Grracchi; at which period the high 
pontiff Mucius lived. Ab initio rerum JRomanarum is 
extremely vague. In the same way the words, Les pre- 
miers temps de la monarchic Frangaise will apply either to 
the epoch of Philip- Augustus or to that of Clovis. 

"The Annales were composed in this manner; every year the 
Pontifex Maximus had white tables presented to him, on which, having 
prefixed the names of the consuls 'and other magistrates for the 
year, he was wont to note down all things worthy of memory that 
occurred, day by day, at home and abroad, by sea and by land. This 
constant diligence had collected into eighty books the annaal records 
of past years; and these, from the Pontifices Maximi, by whom 
they were compiled, were called AntuUes Maximi.** — Serv. in J?». 
V. 377. 

** To the Pontifices was given the authority to note down on tablets 
the relation of events as they occurred, and these annals were called 
3f(unmiy because drawn up by the Pontifices Maximi," — Macrob. 
Saturn, iii. 2. 

Cicero (Lett, to Atticus, vi. 2) speaks of the acia ur- 
hana^ acta populiy acta senatus. See also Suetonius, (Life 
of Clauditts;) Tacitus, Annal, vi. and iv. ; Cicero, De Oraty 
c. 37. 

Besides the annals of the pontiffs, we find also cited the 
Ubri magistratuum and Mri Untei, perhaps the same 
thing: — 
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**' Whether tihe nistaike it elMrgeable on tiw verf ancieHt amMfa wA 
books of the magistrates, written on linen and deported in the teii^ 
of Moneta, and continually cited as authority by Licinius Hacer, which 
hare Aulns Cornelius Cossus, consul, with Titus Quintius Penius, in 
the ninth year after this, every one f&ay form Ms own jadlgilicffit.'' — 
LiTy, It. 20. See also Dionys. xL 

" In support of represetttations to widely different, both Tvbevo ami 
Maeer cite ^e linen books ad their antfaority : bat neither of tbena «kii^ 
die reeord of sneient writers, who maintain that there were miliUBy tri- 
bunes in that year. Lueinius is oi opinion, that the linen books on^ 
to be implicitly followed. Tnbero cannot determine positively on cither 
side. But this is a point which, among others, involved in obsourity by 
length of time, must be left unsettled." — Livy, iv. 20. 

LiTj does not seem to rely much on these Ubri Untei. 
Dionjaiiis speaks of certain monitmenta on oak tablets^ 
which WCTe renewed when the wood was half decayed: — 

** Afterwards the public monuments began to be inscribed on leaden 
Mr«fllft, and iminted on Hnen or wax.**— ^liny, xiii. 2. 

** This is still seen from the memoirs called the Censorial Memoirs, 
ivhich fathers transmitted to sons, and these to their descendants, with 
A mneh cafe as their most sacred heritage. There are seveial 
tenilies which have been hononred with the office of oenaor^ whidi 
preserve these memoirs," — ^Dionys. L 60. 

We must not ccmfound these with the tahvLB censarue. 
"i^Yntro^ dt Lingi Lat r. ^ Dionys. ir. Iiivy, xliii. 18. 

Timiliee preserfod them as their ornaments and hdff-looms, for 
fiBBily uee, and to keep up the memory ot their nobility." — Cieero, im 
Bfui»r e. Id. 

Let 118 recapitnlate the sonrces we have thus far ascer- 
tained: I, the great annals; 2, the pubHc acts; 3, the books 
of the magistrates; 4, the lintei iibriy which are perhaps 
the same with the preceding; S, the memoirs of tiie cen- 
sorial families, which also, perhaps, may be referable to 
one or other of the preceding categories. These are not 
ail; we further find, at Rome, a practice which was to de- 
termine chronology* Every yewr, the first mi^strate^ 
Gonsnl, or dictator, struck a niul into a temple^ as some 
say, to mark the epochs, according to others, for a purely 
religions purpose. On the occurrence of a plague^ also^ a 
n«il was driven into a temple: dktatar^ ckm Jigendi 
causa. 
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Persons hard of bdiief have insisted tcpon the imj^ba^ 
bilitj of the earlj Eomans having had so many written 
memorials,, and have derived^ from the cuatom of driving 
a n«it into & door for the reminisceaee of an event <»r 
epediy the inference thait the people practising^ thi» expe* 
dient had not as jet any national writing. The par ex*- 
celience lettered, people, the Greeks, had very little writing 
smoBg them untU the time of Pericles. Li speaking of 
the fourth centnrj of Rome, Livj admits that scarcelj aaaj 
writing existed there at that time. We find no letters on 
the more ancient coins of Rome; and, according to Cicero, 
there was not a single inscription upon any one of the an- 
cient statues. Yet a curious circumstance related bj 
livy, would indicate that, even in the earliest ages, Rome 
possessed,, not onlj the use of writing, but al^ law and a 
philosophy: — 

** In the same year, some worinnen, in the form of Lucins Petillras, 
a n«tarf, at the foot oi the Jsnicttlnmy Egging the ground deeper than 
nsiud^ difloovered tifo stone chests, about eig^t feet long and faiur bioad; 
thft coTeia of whieh we]» seklered with lead. Both the ehests had 
insoiiptions. in Greek and Latin letters, one signifying that therein was 
bnried Numa Pompilius, son of Pompo, and king of the BoMans ; the 
ether, that therein were contaiiied tii* hoeks of Nnma Pompilios* The 
owner 9i the groniiA having,, by the advioe of hia Mendsy. f^esed these 
chests, found the one, which according to its inscription contained the 
body of the jEiBg^ perfectly empty, without any appearance of a human 
body or of anything etee, having ever been in it ; the whole being con- 
soined by the decay of sneh a number of years» In the other were found 
two bundles, tied round with waxed ooidis, and each containing senren 
books, not only entire, but apparently quite fresh. Seven were in Latin, 
and related to the pontifical law ; and seven in Greek, containing the 
doctrines of philosophy, such as might have been known in that age. 
Valerius Antias adds, that they contained the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
supporting, by this plausible fiction, the credit of the vulgar opinion, 
that Numa had been a disciple of Pythagoras. The books were read, 
first, by Petillius's friends, who were present at the discovery ; and, 
afterwards, by many others, until they come to be publicly spoken of. 
Then Quintus Petillius, the city praetor, having a desire to read them, 
beonowed them from Lneius Petillius,. with whom he wtt» familiarly 
aeqnainted ; in consequenee of Quintus Petillius having, when qusBstoF^ 
ehoeen him, who was a not8ry,,a decurio of hovae. On reading the piin- 
cipal heads of the contents, he perceived that most of them had a ten- 
doicy to undermine the established system of religious doctrines, and, 
thenupon, he told Lucius Petillius, that, ' he was determined to throw 
these books into the fire ; but before he did so, he gave him leave, if 
he thought he had any right or title to demand the lestittttion of tbem» 
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* to make the trial, which would not give him tlie least offence.' The 
notary applied to the plebeian tribunes, and the tribunes referred the 
matter to the senate. The pnetor declared, that he was ready to make 
oath that those books ought not to be read or preserved ; and the senate 
decreed, that * the pretor's haying offered his oath ought to be deemed 
sufficient evidence that those books should, without delay, be burned in 
the comitiiun, and that the' owner should be paid for them such price 
as might be judged reasonable by the proetor Quintus Petillius, and the 
migority of the plebeian tribunes/ This the notary did not assent to. 
The books, however, were burned in the comitium, in the view of the 
people, the fire being made by the public senants whose duty it was to 
assist at sacrifices." — Livy, xl. 29. See also Pliny, xiii. 13 ; Pint. L. 
of Numa ; ^Testua, in verb. Numa ; Lactantius, de feds, relig. i. 22. 

It would appear, from this narrative, that the patricians, 
in possession of religion, were by no means desirous that 
any contradiction should be detected between them and 
the ancient Romans, as to the authority on which they 
relied. But the question is, how did they manage to read 
these books, when, as we find in the time of Folybius, the 
best instructed could not read treaties concluded by the 
Romans two full centuries after Numa? How were these 
books identified with Numa? Perhaps they were only 
books upon Numa? It is certainly most marvellous that 
time should so entirely have destroyed the body inclosed 
in this tomb, while we of the present day are in possession 
of antediluvian bones. 

Cicero, in a passage of his Republic, goes much further; 
according to him, the Romans of the time of Romulus 
were as civilized as the Greeks. 

" Scipw. — ^Agreed. But was not Komulus, think you, a king of a bar- 
barous people? 

" Lalius. — Why, as to tlmt, if we were to follow the example of the 
Greeks, who say that all peoples are either Grecianized or barbarous, we 
must confess that he was a king of barbarians ; but if this name belongs 
rather to manners than to languages, I believe the Greeks were just as 
barbarous as the Romans." — Cicero, de Rep. i. 83. 

" The apotheosis of Romulus was the more illustrious, because most 
of the great men that have been deified were so exalted to celestial dig- 
nities by the people, in periods very little enlightened, when fiction was 
easy, and ignorance went hand in hand with credulity. But with respect 
to Romulus, we know that he lived less than six centuries ago, at a time 
when science and literature were already advanced, and had got rid of 
many of the ancient errors that had prevailed among less civilized peo- 
plefl."--Id. ib. ii. 118. 
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Cicero seems to judge of the civilization of Rome, in the 
time of Romulus, from the Greek poets and orators who 
flourished cotemporaneously, but whose genius is no proof 
in favour of Rome, which knew nothing whatever at the 
time about them. 

. In the fragments of the book addressed to Hortensius, 
he exalts the importance of the Roman annals; the pas- 
sage, however, is extremely vague. "We do not know 
whether he speaks of history in general, or merely of the 
pontifical annals, or only of the domestic annals; his words 
are these: — 

"Und^ autem facilius quam ex annalium monumentis, aut res 
bellicsB, aut omnis republic® disciplina cognoscitur ? Und^ ad agendum, 
aut dicendum copia depromi major gravis^imorum exemplonim, quasi 
inconruptorum testimoniorum potest." 

In his RepuhUcy he says: "We readily follow Polybius, 
than whom no historian was ever more diligent in his in- 
vestigations." 

The erudite Varro had full faith in the certainty of the 
early history of Rome, but his etymologies do not say 
much for the critical sagacity of this learned person, who, 
however, is highly lauded by Cicero in the commence- 
ment of his Academical Questions, where he talks of the 
elegant /^oema that Varro had produced — an expression, by 
the way, to be borne in mind. 

What is the result of all these texts? What are we to 
conclude from them, if we adopt them without discus- 
sion? That apparently the Roman history is clearer, more 
congruous, more coherent, more certain, than the Greek 
history furnished us by Thucydides. At every moment, 
we find the latter in a state of doubt. He says: " I have 
asked, I have consulted, but I can attain nothing certain." 
How is it that Livy, how is it that Polybius, the friend of 
the Scipios, Polybius who lived so long at Rome, found 
difficulties opposing their progress at a thousand points? 
If all the authorities in favour of certainty were clear, the 
hesitation of these historians would be absurd. In point 
of fact, the inconvenience of the texts in favour of cer- 
tainty is, that they prove too much. The extant histo- 
ries do not at all answer to any such materials: it is incon- 
ceivable that, for seven centuries, documents of all sorts 
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hiire beoBr thtu «niiBiiig» aad.fliat we have aa thdbr xesolt 
tlMconfiifled and noldfy rocnftiitic stavy toid^ua bj Dion^* 
ai08 and Livj. 

Wa wiU navr cite- tke teste agaanst the ocrtaiii^ ef the 
first five centuries of Rome. Let us, in the first fiusBy, ask 
JAwj wbsA ha reattfi.ifainka of theii> undinibted. hiatnrj. 
£ferqpiies& 

" Snch perplexing mistakes, witb regard to dates, occur from the 
flmgistrates beittg rmged in diCerenlL oider, by different imters, that ft 
is.imiMsuUe, ab.tte» ditUm% at time, when not onlj^ the &et8, hot the 
authors who relate them, are involved in the obscority clantiqpit^fv to 
trace out a regular series of the consuls as they succeeded each other, 
«vt of tfift tm iM Bg ti onfl t» tiMy oeeumd in each partieniar 'vear.'*' — 
li^ fi* 21. 

" In some annals I find Vopiscos Julius set down for consul^ instead 
of Yirginius. This year, whoever were consuls, See"— -lb, 64. 

** R i» not at afi crkrar in wHat year, nor under wdafi^ eottsidfe, a 
dietabM* wm flxi^ coHle^ nor wbv ha- ww J*— Z6.. Ifi. 

" There is great confusion both in the accounts of partwolar esfieitt 
audi la the p«hMfr monBDieatS)? — lb* 4A 

Cato sajs la-G^na, u, 28r 

" I have no in(dination to tcaoscnlb^ what appease on the tablet of the 
P(mtifex UTaximus, how often com is deac, how often the light of the 
em or meoB'is, £rom some canse-or otlMr, obsoured." — ^Atdiis G^lioe, 
ii.I71.. 

Pliny says, (N. K viii, 57J) that we see in these aimals, 
"that, the cry of the shrewmouse interrupted the auspices," 
and such things. Gpellius (iV. 5) cites a passage from 
the 1 Ith book, of the Annals, which narrates a perfidious 
reply made by the Etruscan augurs; they occupied them- 
selves in fact, with the fullest details upoa all subjects. 

" Ae ta the/selMumst wfaik^ have been- handed down of 'events prsoK te 
the foimdki9of the du^, ox? tor the eireumetancea that gave oceasiwft to 
its. being founded, and which bean thesemblanca ratheFof poetic fiotionfi^ 
than of authentic records of history — these I have no intention either 
to maiiitiain or refhte. Antiquity is always indulged with die privilege 
of rendsring. the origin ef eitiee meie vemeiabte, by intermixing diTine 
iiifth..huni«n agency;: and.if aa^ natien may claim: then piiiilege of beina 
allowed to. consider its original as4 sacsedy.and to attribute it. to lite 
operations of the gods, surely the Boman people, who rank so high in 
military fame, may well expect, that, while they choose to represent 
lAuB as &eir own parent, and ttiat of their Ibnnder, the other nations 
^the waild magn aegiuBsee-iii^thie^ wilJt ithffsawe Oeflsi^wt mUh ntnk 
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Umj mckmfwieAge their' sotveragnty. But irbu degree of atteati<ni or 
credit may be gtYen to theee mA sucb-lilw matters- 1 shall not censiAer 
as Tery material/'^-Livy, Preface. 

" It appears in three several histories, that a letter was ^eoX by the 
constil to call his coUeagoe from Samninm. But I will not affirm what 
reqnires stronger proof, that pt^int having been disputed between these 
two oonsals^ aseeood thne assodaled in the some office; ^i^us den^ 
ing that he setot any sueh> and Volommiis affirming that he wis caUeA 
thither by a letter from him/ — Livy, x. 18. 

" It is not worth while either to affirm or to refute these things."-^ 
liivy, V. 21. 

" We must fain take the tradition of a matter, where its antiquity 
throwa a doubt over it»" — ^Livy, vii. 6. 

Cicero (De LegibuSy L. 1, 2; 3) speaks very sllghtiogly 
of the first ages oS Borne: 

•* Marcus (Ticero. — I will answer you frankly, my Alticus. But you 
must first inftmn me what you think of the tradition which asserts, that 
not far from your house at Borne, Proculus Julius beheld our first king 
Bosmloa waging after his deeease, and &at he heard him deolere his 
desire of being invoked as a god, of being entitled Quiiinas, and of 
having a temple there dedicated to his memory ? Tell me also what you 
think of the tradition of the Athenians, who maintain that not fax from, 
your Athenian villa, Boreas made a stolen match with Onthya, for so 
runs the story. 

*< AUicns. — For what purpose do you ask me such questions.as these ? 

" Marcus. — For no purpose at all, unless it be to convince you that 
we had better not inquire too critically into those remarkable accounts 
which are thus handed down by tradition. 

" AtUcus. — ^But this ingenious apology will not deter some from ia^ 
quiring whether many of the statements in your Marius are true or false : 
and some will expect the greater accuracy from you, since Arpinum was 
your own birth place as well as that of Marius, and the events of his 
life mast be fresh in your memory. 

'^Marcus. — ^I have certainly no ambition to gain the reputation of a 
liar. But some of these inquisitors, my Atticus, are really too severe. 
It is preposterous to expect an exact statement of matters of i!act in a 
poem of this nature, as if I had written it not as a poet, bat as an eye- 
witness upon oath. I doubt not the same critics would make the same 
objections if I were to versify on Numa's intercourse with Egeria, and 
the Eagle which dropped a ewronet on the head of the first Tar^uin." 

Atticus says elsewhere, in soliciting Cicero to compose 
a history of his own time: 

'* These memoirs, I imagine, would be far more interestiug than any- 
thing he could tell us respecting Eomulus and Remus.'* — Gicere. i. 99. 

Our astonishment at the apparent contracBcticai be- 
tween these passages, and those in the Republic, may be 
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removed when we reflect that in the latter work the words 
are put in the mouth of the great Scipio, addressing an 
imposing assembly on a solemn occasion; his discourse is 
a sort of hymn to the glory of Rome, with which historical 
criticism had nothing to do. The book De Legtbus, on 
the contrary, is a familiar conversation between Cicero, 
Atticus, and his brother^ where the writer is at liberty to 
say freely what he thinks of the commencement of Rome. 
Yet, even in the BepubUc^ scepticism is occasionally mani- 
fested. 

" What commencement of a political constitution can we conceiye 
more brilliant, or more generally accredited, than the foundation of Rome 
by the hand of Romulus, the son of Mars ? Let us, therefore, still vene- 
rate a tradition, at once so antique and so gravely maintained by our an- 
cestors, that those who have done great service to communities, may 
ei^oy the reputation of having received from the gods, not only their 
genius, but their very birth." — Cicero, i. 205. 

" But in those ages, little more than the names of the kings were 
recorded." — Cicero, i. 222. 

" In the five preceding books, I have exhibited a view of the affairs of 
the Romans, from the building of the city of Rome, until its capture ; 
under the government, first, of kings ; then of consuls and dictators, 
decemvirs, and consular tribunes ; their foreign wars, and domestic dis- 
sensions : matters involved in obscurity, not only by reason of their 
great antiquity, like objects placed at such a distance as to be scarcely 
discernible by the eye ; but also because that, in those times, the use of 
letters, the only faithfol guardian of tlie memory of events, was very 
rare. And besides, whatever information might have been contained in 
the commentaries of the pontifFis, and other public or private records, it 
was almost entirely lost in the burning of the city. Henceforward, from 
the second origin of Rome, from whence, as from its root, receiving new 
life, it sprung up with redoubled health and vigoiur, I shall be able to 
give the relation of its affairs, both civil and military, with more clear- 
ness and certainty." 

" They ordered, in the first place, that a collection should be made of 
the treaties and laws which could be found. The latter consisted of the 
twelve tables, and some laws enacted by the kings. Some of these were 
publicly promulgated ; but such as related to religious matters were kept 
secret, chiefly through means of the pontiffs, that they might hold the 
minds of the multitude in bondage." — ^Livy, vi. 1. 

" But why pause upon a period respecting which we have no clear> 
no certain information ; since, as Livy assures us, the Roman history 
has been falsified, and its monuments destroyed." — ^Plutarch, on the 
Fortune of the Romans* 

After the burning of Bome, in which the larger portion 
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of the pontifical annals perished, a strict search was made 
for treaties, for the books of the twelve tables, &c. ; treaties 
and laws, no other historical monuments. These treaties 
even were unknown to the vast majority of the Romans, 
and could no longer be read. I append two very im- 
portant ones, with which neither Livj, nor Dionysius, nor 
Plutarch, were acquainted : 

" The temple of Jupiter, supremely good and great, built by our an- 
cestors with solemn auspices, the pledge of empire, which neither Por 
senna, when Rome siurendered to his arms, nor the Gauls, when they 
captured the city, were permitted to violate, should be now demolished 
by the madness of the rulers of thelbtate." — Tacitus, Bookiii. 72. 

** In the treaty which, on the expulsion of the kings, Porsenna con- 
tracted with the Roman people, we find it expressly provided, that they 
should not be allowed the use of iron, except in agriculture."—- Pliny, 
xxxiv. 19. 

" There is so great a difference between the ancient Latin language, 
and that now in use, that the most learned can scarcely, with all their 
application, explain many of the old words. It is not surprising that 
Philinus should have been unacquainted with the existence of this 
treaty ; since, in my time, the most aged Romans and Carthaginians, and 
even the men who were best acquainted with political affairs, knew 
nothing of it." — Polybius, iii. 

Polybius elsewhere gives us the text of another treaty, 
of equal importance (book iii.), that between the Romans 
and Carthaginians. This treaty is printed in the body of 
the present work. 

" Having entered upon his office, he introduced a new regulation, 
which was, that all the acts, both of the senate and people, should be 
daily committed to writing, and made public." — Suetonius, L{fe of 
Jul. Casavy xx. 

'' Letters were but litUe known at that time,** (at the end of the 
fourth century of Rome.) See also Festus, Verb, ; Clavius. " The 
custom clavi Jigendi, renewed at the end of the fourth century, ex 
seniorum memorid repetitum." — ^Livy, vii. 3. 

" For heaven's sake, though we are not admitted to inspect the re- 
cords,! or the annals' of the pontiffs, are we ignorant of the things 



1 The records, in which the names of the magistrates, in succession, 
and the most memorable events were recorded. 

« The annals were a compendious registry of events, as they occurred, 
made by the pontiffs, who likewise had the care of the records, and kept 
both carefully shut up from the inspection of the lower order. 
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wla<^ ovMi every Ibr^gner kn^ws ? That ooasuls were svbtdtoted. 
in the place of kings ; and, consequently, have no kind of privilege or 
dignity which was not possessed before by kings ?** — Livyi iv. 3. 

Fron alitfaiBit nesults.tiiat— <>1. The Romans, andparti- 
cnlarlj Cicero, laughed at tiie tales of their early history; 
Livyliifiisdf has often liisd<Nibt8. 2. T^^federaetle^eM, 
when discovered, were scarcely erer exhibited, and ^hen 
could not be read. 3. The pontifical annals were, for the 
most part, burned, and what remained of them were kept 
secret. 4. The acts of the senate ooly dale fram Julioa 
Cfesar. 5. The nails eyeo do not remain to supply liie place 
of other documents; the custom clam figendi had been 
renewed tx sauormm memerkt; it had, therefore, been in- 
terrupted. 

We shall now proceed to show: 1. That theie is no 
Roman writer or historian anterior to Cata 2. That the 
first historians of Rome were Greeks. 3. That Dioayaios 
aad FolybiuB set no value <m the historians -who preoeded 
them. 4. That the historians of Rome differ from and 
contradict each other on an infinity of points. 

Dionysius of Halicamassus, in the oommenceraent of 
his first book, expresses himself thus: ^^ Hieronymus of 
Cardia is, as far as I know, the first who touched, and 
that sHghdy, upon the history of the Romans, in a histcHry 
<if tiie SBCoesscnrs of Alexandria. Next, Timseus men- 
tioned them in an universal history, and in the special his- 
tory he wrote of the wars of Pyrrhus. Add Andgonus, 
Polybius, Siknus, and I know not how many others, who 
have treated historieal subjects in various ways. All of them, 
however, have said very little about the Romans, and 
that little inexact, and allogether derived from popular 
rumours. The histories which the Romans have written 
in Greek, as to the earlier ages of Rome, have precisely 
the same character. Their most ancient regular his- 
torians are Q. Fabius and L. livius, both of whom 
flourished in the time of the Funic wars. They narrated 
correctly enough what they themselves had actnally seen 
and actually knew; but they passed over very lightly and 
superficially all that had. taken place from the foundation 
of Rome up to their own time. 
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Tlie Ensue fane^lopiaH 0lMerv<e8 fuitlier on: <' The Itomans^ 
have no histomTis, no writers; all they gay is "borrowed 
from what remains of the sacred hooks." 

"Nee TWO hftbes quemquam antiquiorem {Caione) cujus qiiidem 
seripta proferenda pntem, nisi Appii Coeci oratio haec ipsa de Pyrrho, et 
]ionniill«xnoi1nornmlaadationesfort^ilelecta9it,ethse qnidem exstant.** 
— Oicero, BrtftuSj c. 16. 

" There are no older precepts ^haii tbese, on &e mlgect (Ctito'n 
-writings on agriculture), in the Latin language ; so near axe we to the 
hoginaing «C things." — f liny, xir. 4. 

" By far the most ancient of onr writers/* (speaking of Fabius iPictor, 
2S0 B.C.— Livy, ii. 

" The most ancient of our annalister (speaking of Caasiufi, wiio liveii 
about jlttG B.c-^ — ^Pliny, xiii. 3. 

'< Ton WQVlld'^weikre be doing as a |;nst fiivear if you 'would widei*- 
take tbi* wiovk, and devote yoiur tiBM to a complete 4ii0tory -of Borne, 
which istinkaiown to most oi-^mt fsUow-ciftiaons, or at least mgleoldl 
by them. For after the annals of the chief pontiffs, which are very con- 
tracted, if we come to the book of Fabins, or Cato, whom you ore always 
enlogising,tiTthe treatises of Piso, Fannins, and Venonius, though one 
of them may excel another, are they not all extremdy defecitive ? The 
contemporary of Fannius, Ccelius Antipater, adopted a bolder style of 
oxpieseioB. Hia-enorgy was indeed somewhat rude and rough, without 
polish or point, but he did what he could to Tecommend a manly aai. 
truthful eloquence. But unfortunately he had for his successors a €lau> 
dins, sn Asellio, who, far from improving on him, relapsed into the former 
Aalness and Snripidity. 

" I scarcely need to mentran: Atlmf. His loQuaoity is not wdAoatte 
fine points, though he has derived them not so much from the great 
Grecian authors, as from the Latin scribblers. His style is full of little- 
nesses and atrocious conceits. His friend Sisenna, fax suq)as8es iill 
ottr hislorieaa writers whose confoeitions have yet been publishod, for 
of thd rest we cannot judge. Ho lias, howe'ver, -never gUnsd « naaM 
andflxig the orators of your rank ; and in his history he betcays a sort .of 
puerility. He seems to have read no Greek author but Glitarchus, and 
him he imitates without reserve, but even when he succeeds in his imi- 
tartaon, he is still far enough from the best style. Therefore Hie task of 
Iristoriaii of right bedongs to yim, and we shall expect you to •aooompliBh 
it, unless Quintus ^an bring forward any reasonable objections."-— 
Cicero, de Leg. i. 27. 

" Of what period should we first begin to write ? I think of the most 
remote : for the histories we have of them at present are such, that no 
one reads them." — Id. tJ. 

^ With regard to my design in passing this censure on Fabius and 
Ms writings, T was not led to it by any apprehension that his aeeounta 
would otherwise gain credit with the reader; for his inaocuraey and 
want of judgment axe everywhere so discernible, that they need not be 
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particularly pointed out. But I was willing to caution those who take 
his works into their hands, that they should consider always the facts 
themselves, rather than the character of the writer ; for there are some 
whose prejudices so strongly favour liim, because he was a senator of 
Borne, and lived in the times of which he writes, that they admit, 
without any kind of doubt or hesitation, everything which he relates. 
For my own part, as I did not think that his authority should be 
entirely disregarded, so neither can I allow it to have sufficient weight 
to decide in any point, unless it be supported also by the credibility of 
the facts. But it is time to finish this digression." — Polybius, iii. 

" I lived at Borne for twenty-two years, and learned the language 
thoroughly. During the whole of that time, I was solely occupied in 
making myself accurately acquainted with all that had relation to my 
undertaking. I did not take it in hand untU after I had informed 
myself upon a vast number of things by the conversation of very learned 
persons with whom I formed acquaintance. The remainder I derived 
from the historians most in esteem, such as Poroius Gato,Fabiu8, Vale- 
rius Antias, liioinius Macer, £lius, the two Galbi, the two Calpumii, 
and others who enjoy more or less reputation."— Dionysias, i. 6. 

*< I cannot help censuring Fabius for his inexactitude in chronology. 
This is a most negligent historian, and has taken little heed to investi- 
gate the truth of what he narrates." — Id. iv. 

Livy admits the diversity of opinions respecting the 
Horatii, the Curiatii, and the death of Coriolanus. In 
speaking of a circumstance said to have happened about 
294, he expresses a doubt as to the date; Dionjsius has 
no doubt as to an j of the three cases. 

Cato was by no means a critical historian. He says 
that the first inhabitants of Latium were Achasans, which 
is contrary to all historical data. He tells us himself that 
he wrote his history with favourable features, in order 
that his son might have great examples before him. 
(Plutarch in Vtta.) Nothing so easily dispenses with cri- 
tical research as a moral aim. See, for example, the 
remarkably flat book of Valerius li^ximus. But yet 
Cato is the weightiest of the early historians of Rome. 
What can we say to Calpurnius, Piso, Frugi, and of Vale- 
rius of Antium? Aulus Grellius has preserved some pas- 
sages from these works characterized by singular puerility. 
Valerius, among other things, informs us, that Romulus 
and Remus were taught Greek at Fabii, and that their 
grandfather, in other respects, took great care as to their 
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education. We will copy from Plutarch {Life of Numa) 
a passage which he must have taken from one of these 
early historians of Borne: 

" The storj goes, that when Monnt ATentine waa not inclosed within 
the walls, nor yet inhabited, but abounded with flowing springs and 
shady groves, it was frequented by two demigods, Pious and Faunus. 
These, in other respects, were like the Satyrs, or the race of Titans ;^ 
but in the wonderfiil feats they performed by their skill in pharmacy 
and magic, more resembled the Id<B% Dactyli^ (as the Greeks call them), 
and thus provided, they roamed about Italy. They tell us that Numa, 
having mixed the fountain of which they used to drink with wine and 
honey, surprised and caught them. Upon this they turned themselves 
into many forms, and, quitting their natural figure, assumed strange 
and horrible appearances. But when they found they could not break 
or escape from the bond that held them, they acquainted him with many 
secrets of futurity, and taught him a charm for thunder and lightning, 
composed of onions, hair, and pilchards, which is used to this day. 
Others say, these demigods did not communicate the charm, but that by 
the force of magic they brought down Jupiter from heaven. The god, 
resenting this at Numa's hand, ordered the charm to consist of heads, 

* Of onions,' replied Numa. * No, human ' * Hairs,' said Numa, 

desirous to fence against the dreadful injunction, and interrupting the 
god. * Living,' said Jupiter; * Pilchards,' said Numa. He was in- 
structed, it seems, by Egeria, how to manage the matter. Jupiter went 
away propitious (in Greek, ileos)^ whence the place was called Ilicium ;> 
and so the charm was eflfected." — Plutarch, i. 142-3. 

There were, however, some historians less credulous; 
Clodius, cited by Plutarch, tells us that the ancient monu- 
ments of the Boman history were burned in the confla- 
gration of the Capitol, and new ones forged by the great 
families of the time, who inserted fictitious genealogies to 
suit their own purposes. 

' Some manuscripts give us Ilavciiv, instead of Tiravoii/, which is a 
better reading, because Picus and Faunus were homed sylvan deities, 
like Pan. 

* Diodorus tells us from Ephorus, the Ideei Dactyli were originally 
from Mount Ida in Plirygia, from whence they passed into Europe with 
king Minos. They settled first in Samothrace, where they taught the 
inhabitants religious rites. Orpheus is thought to have been their 
disciple ; and the first that carried a form of worship .over into Greece, 
The Dactyli ai-e likewise said to have found out the use of fire, and 
to have discovered the nature of iron and brass to the inhabitants of 
Monnt Berecynthus, and to have taught them the way of working them. 
For this, and many other useful discoveries, they were after their death 
worshipped as gods. 

• Tliis is Plutarch's mistake. Ovid informs us (Fast. 1. iii.) that 
Jupiter was called Elicius from ^licere, to draw ovt, because Jupiter waa 
drawn out of heaven on this occasion. 

E E 
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Corneliua Nepos and Varro exhibit a total absence of 
critical views. The superficiality of the latter is more 
especiallj remarkable. The negligence of Livy is well 
known; he was not even acquainted with the national 
treaties. Sometimes he translates Poljbius without ac- 
knowledging his author, and when we come to compare 
the translation with the original, we find it to have been 
executed with the utmost carelessness; he not unfre- 
quently relates the same fact several times. But at least 
Livy has the merit of giving his poem as a poem. 

The partiality of Dionysius and his successors is self- 
evident. According to them, the Romans were the most 
just and moderate people in the world. Yet they con- 
quered the world, and it seems very extraordinary that 
the various states should always, at the very juncture, 
have given them legitimate motives for their aggression. 
During five hundred years, says Dionysius, there was 
no blood spilt in the Forum, notwithstanding the constant 
disputes between the patricians and plebeians. Here, 
again, it seems very extraordinary that these warriors, 
animated with the fiercest hostility, should have met daily 
in the public square without even elbowing one another. 
But no: even when the laws were set aside, when the 
people had retired to the Sacred Mount, they died rather 
than touch the possessions of the rich. In their disputes, 
says Dionysius, they always observed the most perfect 
form and order; one party said something, the other 
replied, then the first assailant rejoined, and so on. You 
imagine you see before you the moderation and cere- 
monious phlegm of China. 

All these historians of the early ages of Home differ 
from each other upon the most important points. We 
will cite some texts. 

First, as to the founder of Rome, (see Dionys. i. 73; 
Festtts, voc Roma): — 

*' Bomam appellatam esse Cephalon Gergitbius, qui de adveutu ^nee 
in Itftliam Yidetur couscripsisse, ait ab homine quodam comite JEnesd — 
ApoUodorus in Eiixenide ait, JSuea et Lavinia natos Mayllem, Mulum, 
Rhomumqne, atqne ab Bhomo urbi tractam uomen — Alcimus ait 
Tyrrhenia Mneso natum filium Bomulum fnisse, atque eo ortam Albam 
iEnee nepotem, cujus filias nomine Bomus condiderit urbem Bomam. 
Antigonus, Italic® historic scriptor, ait Bbomum quemdam nomine, 
Jove conceptum, urbem condidisse in Palatio Borne, eique dediss>e 
nomen," &c. 
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Festus States the opinions of a number of other histo* 
rians: that of Aristotle was^ that Borne was a Greek oily, 
founded on the return from the Trojan war (Marinus, 
htpercaUorum poetay in Servio, ad y. 20, Eel. L): 

" Roma ante Homulum fait, 
£t ab ea nomen Eonmlus adqnisivit, 
Sed Dea flava et Candida, 
Boma iBsculapii filia 
NoMim nomen Latio facit, 
Qnod conditricis nomine 
Ab ipso onmes Romam voeant." 

The date of the foundation of Rome was as uncertain 
as the name of the founder. Fabius Pictor, Cato, Poly- 
bius, Varro, Cicero, Trogus Pompeius, Eutropius, all 
differ in opinion on this point, Thej all, however, place 
it after the first Olympiad; Timaeus, on the contrary, 
says that it was founded the same year with Carthage, 
that is, thirty-eight years before the first Olympiad. 

Ennius tells us that Rome was founded since — 

" Septingentl sunt paulo plus vel minas anni." 

Now Ennius lived two hundred years b.c., so that his 
account will place the foundation of Rome 900 b.c. The 
calculation generally adopted is that of Varro, who, how- 
ever, is a writer of no higher authority than the rest. 

We do not at all know who were the original inhabitants 
of Italy. According to Livy and Plutarch, they were 
banditti; Dionysius, on the contrary, boasts of the probity 
•of the companions of Romulus. 

Dionysius states that the first Tarquin received the sub- 
missipn of twelve Etruscan towns; Livy does not say a 
word about anything of the sort. 

How did Servius obtain the crown? By flattering the 
people, says Livy; by flattering the grandees, says Dio^ 
nysius. 

The origin of the comitia by tribes, perhaps the most 
important fact in the history, is represented in a diflerent 
manner by nearly all the historians. 

In their account of the earliest years of Rome, Livy 
and Dionysius never agree except as to the history of Por- 
senna, and here they are contradicted by other historians. 
Livy tells us that he withdrew to please the Romans; Diony- 

E £ 2 
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sins, that thej sent Mm the insignia of royalty, which was a 
token of vassalage. Tacitus says that the city was sur- 
rendered, dedUa urbe, and the testimony of the two latter 
is corroborated by Pliny, who gives the terms of the igno- 
minious treaty which Porsenna imposed upon the Romans. 

In Polybius, Horatius Codes perishes; in the other his- 
torians, he escapes. 

As to Mutius ScsBvola, Clelia, the three hundred Fabii, 
and the origin of the quaestorship, opinions are wholly 
different. It is the same with the origin of the tribunate, 
a circumstance of such vast importance in the history of 
Rome. 

The war of Porsenna is re-produced in an abridged form 
thirty years after its termination. 

^ Obsessa urbs foret, super bellum aunon^L premente (transierant euim 
Etrosci Tiberim) ni Horatius consul ex Volscis esset reyocatus ; 
adeoque id bellum ipsis institit mcenibus, ut primo pugnatum ad Spei 
sit aequo marte, iteritm ad portoiu Collinam. Ab arce Janiculi passim 
in Bomanum agmm impetus dabant." — Livy, ii. 25-6. 

There is equal diversity of opinion as to the date of the j 
taking of Rome by the Gauls. The majority of histo- 
rians, however, place the event in the first year of the 
ninety-eighth Olympiad. Livy and Plutarch relate the 
victory of Camillus over the Gauls; Polybius, Suetonius, 
Plutarch, and Strabo, say that the Gauls were not beaten 
by Camillus, but that the Romans bought themselves off. 

Then, as to the succeeding wai*s against the Gauls: in ' 
Livy, we find the enemies of Rome constantly beaten; 
whereas, according to Polybius, the Romans only obtained 
two victories; the successes, on the whole, being pretty 
equally balanced. Livy represents these victories to have 
been eight instead of two, and all of them most decisive, 
and most destructive to the enemy; twenty thousand, 
thirty thousand, of whom remain dead on the field on each 
occasion. Polybius says nothing about the single combat 
of Manlius Torquatus; yet, let it be borne in mind, Poly- i 
bins wrote his history at Rome, where he was a cap- 
tive; and the friend of Scipio ^milianus would not have 
ventured to abridge the Romans of any victory that really 

Ji)elonged to them. 

• As to the genealogies and the falsifications to which I 
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they gave rise, I will cite some extracts and make a few 
observations. 

Varro wrote a book upon the Troy descended families. 
— Servius, JEn., v. 117, 704. 

** Sic familiarum originem subtexnit (Atticus), ut claronim vironim 
propagines possimus cognoscere. Fecit hoc idem separatim in aliis 
libris ; ut, M. Brud rogatu, Juniam familiam a stirpe ad hauc aetatcm, 
^rdine enoiueraverit, notans qui, a quo ortus, quos honores, quibusque 
tempoHbus cepisset. Pari modo, Marcelli Claudii {subauditur rooatu), 
Marcellorum, Scipionis, Oomelii et Fabii Maximi, Comelionim et Fabio- 
rum et ^miliorum quoque." — Corn. Nepos, Attici, vita, 18. 

'* Exstat MessalflB oratoris iudignatio, qua prohibuit inseri genti suae. 
LcBTinorum alienam imaginem. Similis causa Messalse seni expressit 
Tolumina ilia, qute defamiliis condidit, cum Scipionis Pomponiani tran- 
sisset atrium, vidissetque adoptione testamentaria Salutiones (boc enim 
fuerat cognomen) ; Africanorum dedecore irrepentes Scipionum nomini." 
— Plin. XXXV. 2. 

Yet there is attributed to Messala a genealogy still ex- 
tant of the Julian family, in which this family is traced back 
to Dardanus. — ^Beaufort, x. 141. 

" Vitiatam memoriam fiinebribus laudibus reor, falsisque imaginum 
titulis, dum familia ad se quseque famam rerum gestarum honorumque 
fallente mendacio trahunt. Indae cert^ et singulomm gesta, et publica 
monimenta rerum confusa. Nee quisquam sequalis temporibus iUis 
«criptor exstat, quo satis certo auctore stetur." — Liv. viii. ^. 

" Quamqnam his landationibus historia rerum nostrarum facta est 
mendosior. Multa enim scripta sunt in eis, quae facta non sunt, falsi 
triiimpbi, plures consulatus, genera etiam falsa, et ad plebem transi- 
tiones, quum homines humiliores in alienum ejnsdem nominis infunde- 
■rentur genus : ut si ego me k M. TuUio, qui patricius consul anno de- 
cimo post reges exactos fnit." — Cic, Bnttus, 10. 

The Fabii are mixed up with the fables of Hercules. 
The man who killed Remus, was a Fabius. — Ovid. Epist ex 
Ponto, iii. 3, v. 100. — ^For the defeat of the three hundred 
Fabii, the passage of Fabius Dorso through the Gaulish 
army, Livy refers to Fabius Pictor ! — ^Livy, viii. 30. 

The following remarks are abridged from Beaufort: 

Gens Sulpicia, patrician family. In the vestibule of 
Galba, were seen the portraits of his paternal ancestors, 
going back to Jupiter, and of the materaal, to Pasiphae. — 
Sueton., Galboy 2. 

Gens Antonia, these were traced back to Anto, son of 
Hercules. — Plutarch, Life of Antony, 

Gens Acilia appears in the 6th century. Manius 
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Acilius Glabrio, the first consul of this house, conqueror 
of Antiochus at Thermopylae, was rejected for censor, as 
being a new man. Afterwards the same family was made 
out descendants from ^neas. His heroic origin was one 
of the reasons for which Pertinax counselled the senate 
to prefer Acilius to him. — Herodian, ii. 10. The same 
family deriving its name from the Greek akeomaiy to cure, 
seems, judging from its medals, to claim also a descent 
from ^sculapius. — Creuzer, ii. 354. 

" Stemmate nobiliam deductnm nomen aTonim, 
Olabrio, Aqnilini Dardana progenies." 

AuflOB. in prof. Burdig, 24. 

Several plebeian houses having risen to the highest 
dignities, sought ancestors among the kings of Rom& 
Though Plutarch and Dionysius assign no male children to 
Numa, the later genealogists give him four sons, Pompo, 
Calpus, Piuus, and Mamercus, and make them the sources 
of four illustrious houses. 

A medal of the Pomponia family bears on its reverse 
the image and name of Numa; yet this family was ple- 
beian, and Cornelius Nepos, in the life of his friend,Pom- 
ponius Atticus, says that this house had always been of the 
equestrian order. " Pomponius Atticus ab origine ultima 
stirpis romanse, perpetuo acceptam, k majoribus equestrem 
obtinuit dignitatem." 

The Pinaria fanuly claimed descent not merely from 
Finus, but so far back as the time of Evander and Hercules. 
— jEndd., viii. 

From Calpus, came the Calpumia family (vos, 6 Pom- 
piliuB sanguis. Hor., Ars. See also Plutarch and Festus, 
verbo Calpumii^ the author of the panegyric of Piso, and 
two medals with the head of Numa. But it was a ple- 
beian family, and only attained the consulate in the year 
673, two centuries after access had been given to the ple- 
beians. 

From Mamercus, the Marcia family, or rather £rom 
a daughter of Numa, the mother of Ancus Marcius. — 
"Marcia sacrifico deduct um nomen ab Anco." — Ovid, 
Fast, vi., 803. This plebeian family no doubt ajQGirmed, 
in common with many others, that, patrician in its origin, 
it had only become plebeian by adoption^ and to obtain ac- 
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cefifi to th6 tribunate. The members of one branch of this 
family were called Mardiis Rex. 

C. Marcius Batilu8» first plebeian censor, sumamed 
Censorinus. There is a medal of one of his descendants, 
with the head of Numa and the port of Ostia founded by 
Ancus Marcius. Another with the head of Ancus, and 
an aqueduct, founded bj Ancus Marcius, restored bj the 
prastor, Q. Marcius Rex. Yet the two sons of Ancus were 
banished, according to tradition, for having procured the 
assassination of the first of the Tarquins. 

Gens HostiUa^ plebeian family, attaining the consuiate 
about the dose of the sixth century; a medal of I. Hos- 
tilius Mancinus with the image of king TuUus. Another 
analogous medal. 

There is an allusion to Sei*yius TuUiua in a medal of 
the plebeian M. Tnlliusdecula, consul in 672* 

On a medal of a P. Sulpicius Quirinui (consul subr 
stitute in 717; another in 741, of Eome), we see the wolf 
snckling the two children; yet Tacitus tells us that this 
family was not even Eoman: ^* Nihil ad veterem et patrir 
ciam Sulpiciorum familiam Quirinus pertinUit, ortus apod 
municipium Lanuvium.*' — Annal, iii. 45. 

Gens Memmiay descending from Mnestes, a companion 
of -^neas, yet it appears in history with the sixth century; 
it numbers several tribunes of 'the people, and does not 
attain the consulate till the time of Augustus. 

Perhaps Virgil follows the book of Trojan families of 
Varro (Servius, ^n. v. 704, 117), when he makes the 
pens Menimia descend from Mnestes, the Cluentia from 
Cleanthes, the Gegania from Gyas, the Sergia from Ser- 
gestus, the Nautia from Nautes. 

Gens Julia. Medal with the head of Venus, or ^neas 
carrying his father. 

The Mucia family affected to descend from Mucius 
SccBvola, To frame an origin for this surname, it in- 
vented a circumstance which Dionysius does not mention. 

As to the Licinia family: " Quaesita ea propriae familiaa 
laus leviorem auctorem Licinium facit." — Liv. vii. 9. 

The Furia family. The famous victory of Camillus 
must have been a fable. The Livia family pretended that 
a Drusus recovered the gold from the Gauls. Suet in 
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Tib, 3. " DraguSy hostinm duce Drauso oominus trad- 
datoy Bibi posterisque oognomen invenit. Traditar etiam i 
pro prastore ex provinciH Galli& etaliase aurum, Senonibos 
olim in obsidione Capitolii datum: nee, at fama est^ ex- I 
tortum a CamiUo." — The Junia family. Marcus Brutus ' 
was purposely made to descend from the antique Brutus 
on the father's side, and on the mother's from Servilius ' 
Ahala (Flut. — Cic. Brutus, c. 14; Denys. v.) Brutus i 
himself stamped upon his arms, on one side, the head of 
the elder Brutus, and on the other that of Ahala, with , 
their names. Atticus had undertaken a genealogy of 
Brutus. Com. Nep. 18. (As to the medal, see YaiUant, 
in genie Junia, N. 3 et 4, Morell., tab. i. n. 2, A.) Yet the 
elder Brutus left no posterity. The Junii were plebeians, 
and only attained the consulate when this dignity had been 
communicated to the plebeians. — ^* XJbi igitur ^CKariyyi^yM. 
illud tuum, quod vidi in Parthenone, Ahalam et Brutum." 
Cicero, E^piit. ad Attic, xii. 40. '* Etenim si auctores ad ' 
liberandum patriam desiderarentur, Brutos ego impellerem, I 
quorum uterque L. Bruti imaginem quotidie videret, alter 
^tiarn Ahalse." — Cicero, Philip, ii. c. 11. 
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This is the opinion of M. Eugene Bumouf, whose authority is. 
of great value on the subject. I am indebted for the majority of 
the following examples to him, and to M. EichofF. 



SanskrU. Latin. 


JtaUan. 


French, 


Greek. 


German. 


EngliBh. 


pitri 


pater 


padie 


p^re 


nariip 


vater 


fatker 


m&tri 


mater 


niadre 


mere 


Unrrtp, nArnp 


mutter 


mother 


bhrfttri frater 


frate, fra- fir^ 


^parijp, 


bruder 


brother 






tello 










svasii 


soror 


snore, so- sceor 


.... 


schwester 


sister 






rella 










asm! 


sum 


sono 


jesnis 


elfiif icfxi 




I am 


[bha 


fuo, flo 




je8ui8.je 
deviens 
toes 


0u», 


bin 


he] 


asi 


es 


sei '■ 


€?P ^ ' 






asti 


est 


& 


Uest 


^0T« 


ist' 


is" 


smab 


somus 


siamo 


nous som- 

mes 
Tous estes 


'i<rtiiv 


sind 


.... 


stha 


efttis 


siete 


tare 


seyd 




saatl 


sunt 


sono 


ils sont 


..ovci, evTt 


sind 


. . • . 


ad 


edo 


. . .. 


(Je mange) 


6d« 


esse 


eat 


Yid 


video 


vedo 


Qevoiaje 
sais) 


e7d<» 


ndssen 


^t 


tan 


tendo 


tendo 


je tends 


Tciwta 


dehne 


tend 


lurid 


cor, ctnrdiSy 


cuore 


coeur 


Kopdia 


herz 


heart 


djana 


gena 


ginocchio genon 


j6.v 


knie 


knee 


mayA 


mihi 




amoi 


/io< 


mir 


me 


tvam 


ta 


.t .. 


toi 


<r6 


du 


thou 


deva 


deos 


dio 


Dieu 


Ceoc, 6to9 


. 


.... 


djana 


genus, gens .... 


engeance 


ytwou 7€i/cd 


kind 


kind, kin 


nAman 


nomen 


nome 


nom 


6vofxa 


nahme 


name 


gau 


ceva,gaia, 

gaias 
novas 


.... 


Che) 
nouveau 


yn yaia 


kuh 


cow 


nava 


nuovo 


veo9 


neu 


new 


dyi 


duo 


due 


deux 


6vt» 


zwei 


two 


tri 


tres 


tre 


trois 


rpeXs 


drd 


three 



Tchatour, qaatuor, TifftrtptCt rkrTapEg. — Pantcha, quinqae, vkvri. 
— Saptan, septem, knra. — Navan, novem. — Dasha,: decern, hiKa, — 
Yimshati, viginti. — Sbata, centum, Uarop. 

We might multiply these examples infinitely : 

Kas, k^ kam, qui, qucBy quod. — Svas, sva, svam ; suus, sua, suum. 
— Vidhava, vidua. — Yuvan, juvenis. — Poutra, puer. — Suta, sounou, 
satuSf zohn, son. — Nara, virah ; yir, heros ; dvrjp, ijpiae : nero, in 
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Sabine, signified man, yir, (Varro?) — Manas, mens. — Pad, padas; 
pes, pedis; irovc, n-o^oc. — Danta, denies. — Sveda, sudor. — -Shvan, 
cants, Kvuv. — Avi, ovis, — Sarpa, serpens. — Phulla,^(M.— -Agni, ignis. 
Uda, water, vdtap ; udus^ humid. — Palala, pcdus. — Mira, tnare^ — 
Tapa (heat), tepidus. — Mrityou, mors; mord. — Marmara, murmur, 
— Toumoula, iumultus. — ^Svana, sonus. — Nidhi, nidus. — Nao, navis, — 
Dana, donum. — Martja, mortaKs. — Dina, dies. — ^Loka (the world), 
locus. — Manl (precious stone), monile. — Madbya, medius. — Pati, 
potens. — Tanoa, tenuis, diinn. — Mahat, magnus, maechtig. — BaU, 
validus. — Na, no ... (with the negative meaning in composition). — 
Pra, pro. — Yahati, vehit — Yamati, vomit — Vartate, voriiUir. — 
Dadami, dadasi, dadati j do, das, dot ; diiiafii, etc. — Tishthati, stat, 
iffTfiai, er steht. 

I should not point out the identity of name between the ladni and 
. the hwti^ Letts or Lettons, if the Tocabolary of this small people 
were not, of all those of the Indo-germanio toognes, that which neutst 
approaches the Sanskrit, and consequently, the Latin. 
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The most ancient of the tables ooUected by Marioi dates btek 
to the year 146 b.c. ; the last to the year of Christ 505. The 
song of the Arvalian brothers, which we subjoin, is the oldest 
monument extant of the Latin tongue. The famous Eugubinian 
tables, which, judging from the two last of them, written in Latiii 
letters, contain the ritual form of an Ombrian tribe (Lanxi, 
Saggio, &c. iii.) cannot be referred to the Latin at all. 

Song of the Fratres Arvales^ (Marini, tab. xli. Hermann, 
de doet. met. Numerus satuminus), 

EHOSI^ASESIVVATEENOSlASESiyVATEENOSLASBBiyyATSHSTS 
I<YABBV£MABMA8INSIN-*CyBBEREINPI.BORESKBTBLVEBYVMAB]fAB 
. . . NSINCy BREBEINPI^OBESNEy ELYEBY EMABMABSEBSntC YBBS 
B£IlfPI^ORISSATyB-FyBEREMABSL.IM£N. . .E8TABEBBEB-8ATYB 
FYPEBEMABSUHENSALLSTABEBBEB-SATUBFyPBBBMABS 
UMBM8 AIXSCABEBBEB. . .Y NISALTEBKEIADyOCAPITCOBCT 
OSSEMYNESAXTBBNEIADYOCAPITCOlYCTOSSIMyHISA 

liTEBNEIADYOCAPlT OSENOSMABMORIVYATO 

ENOSMABMOBiyYATOENOSlfABMOB-IYYATOTBIYMPBTBIYMPB. 
TBrYMPETBIYM PB. 

£nos, lases juyate : 

Neve loerre, Marmar, sirs incurrere in pleoris. 

Satur f ufere, Mars : liraen sali, sta, berber : 

Semones alteme, jam duo capit conctos. 

Enos, Marmor, juvato. 

Triumpe, triumpe. 
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(iVot lares, ptvate : neve Iwem, Mamuri, sir is ineurrere in 
phires : satur fueriSy Mars : linten soli, sta, vervex : sememes al- 
tertdtjam duo capit cunctos.) 

Gods invoked by the Arvales : Dea-Dia, Janus, Jupiter, Mars, 
Juno (or genius Deee-Diae), Yiraines divse, famuli divi, lares, 
mater larinm, ions, summanus (D. mlminum), Flora, Vesta, Vesta 
mater, adolaoda, commolaoda, yel ooinquenda et deferunda. — 
Minerva, salus publics, etc., Plin. xviii., c. ii. 341, Marini. 

The songs of the Saliens were called Axamenta — See Paulns 
Versus Saliorum, Janualii, Jononii, Minervii, «tc. — ^Mamurias 
Veturius, memoria vetus. Varr. V, de L. L., but Plut. and Fesius 
say that this Mamurius was an artist who made for Numa the 
AncUia, or sacred bucklers, imitated from that which fell from 
heaven. Perhaps it is but a variation of the word Mamers. The 
Saliens also sang Maniam matrem karwm, et Luciam volumniam, 
Varr. viii. 

See further Macrobins, L ix., de Jano; Featns Pompeius; 
Paulus ex Festo ; Varro, hb. iv^ de Ling. Lat., Hb. t., lib. ¥i. 
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^^ The temples of those divinities that are the titular guardians 
of the city ; as also those of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, are to 
be situateid in an elevated J^ace, from whence the greater part of 
the city is discoverable. The temples of Mercury are placed in 
. the Forum, or in the Emporium, as are those of Isis and Serapis ; 
those of Apollo and Bacchus are near the theatre ; that of Her- 
cules, in such cities as have no gymnasia or amphitheatres, is to 
he built near the circus ; that of Mars without the city, but near 
ihe camp ; that of Venus also at the gate. For it is written in 
tiie doctrines of the Etruscan auspices that the fanes of Venua, 
Vulcan and Mars should be placed without the walls, that the 
youths and matrons may not be accustomed to the sight of Ubidi- 
nous pleasures ; and that of Vulcan, being placed without the 
city, contributes to secure the buildings from fires, by calling 
out the religious rites and edifices of that god. So when the 
£uie of the god Mars is dedicated without the city, it is iJhougfat 
no civil dissensions will happen therein, but it will be defended 
fix^m its enemies and the danger of war. The temple of Ceres is 
also placed without the city, in a place where men do not frequent, 
except at the time of the sacrifices, for witii devotion, chastity, 
and purity of manner, this temple should be a|^oached. The 
other deities have their temples situated in places suitable to the 
forms of their sacrifices. The temples of the immortal gods should 
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be so dispoiedf that, if there is no impedimeot, and the use of the 
temple permit, Uie statue which is placed in the cell may seem to 
look towards the evening resfion of the heavens; so mat those 
who approach the altar to miuce their offerings or perform sacri- 
fices, may look toward the sky and to the image which is in the 
temple. By this means, the temple, the eastern sky, the suppli- 
ants and sacrificers making their vows, and the image seeming to 
rise to behold them, will fdl be seen at one view. For it is pro- 
ner that the altar and the god should be disposed to the east.** — 
Vitruvius, i. 7, iv. 5. See Varro, deLing, Lot, vi. 
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This smperstition of forms and sacred words is a characteristic 
feature ot the Etruscan and Roman religions. Here are some 
of these mystic words :^ to select a vestal, they made use of 
the word capere ; the vestals, when they summoned the rex sa- 
crorum to the ceremonies, were to say to him : Vigilasne Deum 
gens (iEneid, ii.) The general whose duty it was to commence 
a war, shook the aftcilia and said : Mars^ Vigila, Here are other 
phrases : sub vosplaco, oh vos sacro, Festus. — Verruncent bene — 
X>ies te quinque halo, Juno novella septem dies te kalo^ Juno novella. 
Varro, de Ling, Lai. See also Cato, c. 83, and passim. 

The following extract will manifest how much importance was 
attached to the letter of these formulae : — 

"When he arrived, in consequence of their invitation, he 
ordered that, as Romulus, on the founding of the city, had 
obtained the sovereign power by an augury, so the gods should 
be consulted, in like manner, concerning himself. Accordingly, 
being conducted into the citadel by an augur, to which profession 
was annexed, for ever after, by public authority, the nonour of 
performing that solemn office, he sat down on a stone with his 
face turned towards the south : the augur took his seat at his 
left hand, with his head covered, holding in his right hand a 
crooked wand free from knots, which they called Utuus ; then, 
taking a view towards the city, and the adjacent country, after 
offering prayers to the gods, he marked out the regions of the 
sky from east to west ; the parts towards the soutti he called 
the right, those towards the north, the left ; and, in front of him, 
he set, in his mind, a boundary at the greatest distance that his 
eye could reach. Then, shifting the lituus into his left hand, 
and laying his right on Numa*s head, he prayed in this 
manner: — 'Father, Jupiter, if it is thy will that this Numa 
Pompilius, whose head 1 hold, should be" king of Rome, display 
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to us, we beseech thee, clear tokens of the same, within those 
limits which I have marked out.* He then named the particular 
auspices which he wished should be sent; and, these having 
appeared, Numa was declared king, and came down from the 
consecrated stand." — Livy^ i. 18. 

'* It is related, that this person, the head of a family, had a 
heifer calf of extraordinary size and beauty produced by one of 
his cows : her horns, which remained for many kges fixed in the 
porch of the temple of Diana, were a monument of this wonder. 
The matter was considered in the light of a prodigy, as it 
deserved, and the soothsayers declared, that sovereignty would 
reside in that state whose subject should sacrifice this heifer to 
Diana ; and this prediction had reached the ears of the priest 
who had the charge of Diana's temple. The Sabine, as soon as 
he had fixed on a proper day for the sacrifice, drove the heifer^to 
Home, brought her to the temple of Diana, and placed her before 
the altar ; the priest, suspecting the truth, from the size of the 
victim, of which he had heard so much, and remembering the 
prediction, addresses the Sabine thus : ' Stranger, what are you 
preparing to do ? To perform sacrifice to Diana without the 
necessary purification ? Why do you not first dip yourself in a 
running stream ? The Tiber flows along in the bottom of that 
vale." The stranger, struck with the scruple, and anxious to 
have everything performed in due order, that the event might 
answer to the prodigy, went down from the temple to the Tiber. 
In the meantime, the Roman sacrificed the heifer to Diana, a 
circumstance which gave great pleasure to the king, and to tii» 
-whole state." — Livy^ i. 45. 
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Yarro, de Z. X. iv. 32. — " Qua viam relinquebant in muros qua in 
oppidum portarent, portas, Oppida condebant in Latio, etrusco 
ritu multa ; juncteis bubus, tauro et vacca ; interiore aratro cir» 
cumagebant sulcum. Hoc faciebant religionis cauasa die auspi- 
cato, ut fossa ct muro essent munita. Terram unde excalpserant, 
fossam Yocabant; et introrsum factum murum. Postea, quod 
fiebat orbis, vrbs, Principium quoderat post murum, pomerntm 
dictum, ejusque ambitu aospicia urbana finiuntur. Cippi 
pomerii stant, et circum Ardolam(?) Ardeam, et circum Eomam. 
Quare et oppida quae prius erant circumducta aratro, ab orbe et 
urbo urbs: et ideo colonise nostrae omnes in littereis antiqueis 
scribuntur urbes ; quod item conditae ut Roma, et ideo colonise ; 
ut urbes conduntur quod primum intra pomerium ponuntur." 
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^' Catmm udmm dictum, qui locus tectus intra parietes relin- 
quebatur patulus, qui esset ad communem omnium usum. In 
hoc locus si nullus relictus erat, sub divo qui esset| dicebatnr 
testudo k testudinis similitudine, ut est in prsetorio in castreis. 
Si relictnm erat iu medio, ut lucem caperet : deorsum, quo im- 
pluebat, inipluvium dictum : et sursum, qua compluebat, complu' 
vium; utrumque k pluvia. Tuscanicum dictum k Tusceis, post- 
M^ntifm illorum cavum ledium simulare caeperunt. Atrhan a{^[>el- 
lal^im ab Atriatibus tusceis. Ulinc enim exemplum sumptum. 
Circum cavum sedium erant unius cujusque rei utilitatis caussa 
parietibus dissepta : ubi quid conditum esse volebant ; k coelando 
eellam appellarunt, penariamy ubi penus. Ubi cubabant, cubi- 
culum: ubi cenabant, ccenaculum vooitabant: ut etiam nunc 
LanuYii apud aedem Junonis, et in cetero Latio, ac Faleriis et 
Cordubae dicuntur. Posteaquam in superiore parte coenitare 
cceperunt ; superioris domus universa, coenacula dicta." 



1^; 
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^* Also of our labyrinth here, which Porsenna, king of Tuscany, 
caused to be made for his own sepulchre ; and the rather, because 

'ou may know that foreign kings were not so vain in expenses ; 

jut our princes in Italy surpassed them in vanity ; but as there 
go so many tales and fables of it, which are incredible, I think it 
good in the description thereof, to use the very words of my 
author, M. Varro. ' I^hig Porsenna,* says he, ' was interred under 
the city of Clusium in Tuscany, in which place he left a sump- 
tuous monument, or tomb, built all of squared stone ; it was three 
hundred feet long on every side, and mty hiofh ; within the base 
thereof, which was also square, he made a labyrinth so intricate, 
that if a man had entered it without a clue of thread, he could 
never have found his way out again. Upon this square edifice 
there stood five pyramids, one at each comer, and one in the 
centre ; these were seventy-five feet square at the base, and each 
rose to the height of 150 feet, with a stately crest, whence hung by 
chains cymbals or bells, that sounded as the wind shook them 
like the ring of bells that was attached of old to the temple of 
Jupiter at Dodona. These pyramids again supported four other 
pyramids, 100 feet high, which again sustained ^ve more pyra- 
mids, which, according to the story, tapered up to the vast height 
of 500 feet' "—Pliny, Nat. Hist xxxvi. 13. 
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Appendix VIIL page 77. 

See Festua, Nonius Marc, &c., Yarro, de re Rusticd, iL 11. 
'^ Some subfttitute the juice of the fig-tree and vinegar, for rennet ; 
some likewise make use of what some of the Greeks call opas^ 
otliera Dakruon, There is no doubt but that a fig-tree was planted 
near the temple of the goddess Kumia, by the shepherds, for they 
iisually sacrifice with milk there, instead of wine and sucking 
beasts; for the teats of animals were called Ruma or rumesj 
■whence lambs are called subrumi, sucking." 
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The constitution of Servius Tullius differs from the Greek 
timocracies, in that it puts more prominently forward the unity 
of the people. In the latter, the people do not come in arms out 
of the i^eaceful pomoerium to give their suffrages. But then, 
nowhere more than at Rome, was military honour essential to a 
man*8 retaining his place in the class to which he belonged. 
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The three hundred famous Fabii were probably no more of one 
race than are the infinite Campbells who bear the name. The 
Scipios and the Syllas, though connected by the community of 
the Cornelian name, and by that of the same wcra gentUitia, do 
not appear to have been relations.* Cicero makes no express 
reference to a common descent in his definition of Oentiles (C. 
TopiCy 29). CrefUiles sunt qui inter se eodem sunt nomine ab 
ingenuis orhmdi^ quorum majorum nemo servitutem servivit, qui 
capite non sunt dhninuti. 

I et it is likely enough that this possibility of relationship was 
a question which the various branches of the gens did not desire 
to clear up ^ the lower, because they took a pride in the idea, the 
higher, because the effect of the idea constituted their power and 
their greatness. In one gens^ the gens Claudia^ we fiud, beside 

> Thus, in German, tbe terms vettem, cousin, scliwager, brotber-in- 
law, do not necessarily imply an actual relationship ; they are simply 
fasdliar names, which the superior accords condescendingly, and the 
inferior reeeires with a sort of gratitude. 
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the patrician Appii, the plebeian family of the Marcelli, which in 
point of splendour in no degree yielded to the former ; we find 
inferior families connected with the patricians by the ties of 
clientship, sach as that of the Marcus Claudius who claimed 
Yirginia as his slave. Lastly, the gens comprehended freedmen 
and their descendants, in common with the Greek phratries (at 
Athens, for example, the Codrides, the Eumoepedes, the Butades, 
&c. ; at Chios, the Homerides), the gentes of Rome referred their 
respective origin to a Nero, the Julii to Julius, son of ^neas, 
the Fabii to a son of Hercules, the .^Bmilii to a son of Pythago- 
ras, &c. 

A certain number of gentes combined under the name of a 
patrician, was called curia, from giteiry curis, lance. So in the 
middle ages, the term lance was applied to a party of five or six 
soldiers under a knight ; the chief of the curia was priest and 
augur for the gentes who composed it, as were the chief of the 
gens for his Oeniiles. The votes were taken by the euria, each 
man giving his vote. The vote of the curia was composed of 
those of the gentes, each gens giving one. — See Lselius Felix in 
Aulus Gellius. 
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See in the journal of Savigny his curious dissertation on the 
Sacra (vol. ii. 1816). The sacra privaia were attached to the 
inheritance, (compare the Indian constitution, Gans, £rbrecht, 
Tol. i. ;) yet there were exceptions. Cato says, book ii. : Si 
ouis moriuus est Arpenatis, ems h(eredem sacra non sequvnbir, (?) 
The sacra could only be modified by the authority of the pontiff; 
Cic, pro domo sua, 51. Festus: Puhlica sacra qua publico 
sumptu pro papuh Jaud, quaque pro moniibus, pogis, curiis, 
saceUis. At privata, quts pro singulis hominibus, famUiis, genii' 
husjhmt. For the meaning of montihus and pagis, see Festus, voc. 
Septimoniio ; Varro, De L Z. v. 3 : Dies septimontivm nominaitts 
ah keis septem montUms in queis sita urbs est. Feria, non popuH, 
sed montanorum modo, ut paganalibus (read, paganalia eorum), 
qui sunt alictgus pagi, Cicer., pro domo sua, c. 28. Nullum est 
in hoc urbe collegium, nuUi pagani, out montani (quoniam plehi 
quoque urbana majores nastri conventicula et quasi consiUa 
quadam esse voluerunt. . .) These corporations seem analogous to 
our parishes. Each made a sacrifice for the prosperity of all. — 
Pro euriis. . . . , the more limited portion of the patrician com- 
munity ; sacra curiarvm, of each curie, for the prosperity of all. 

. . pro saceUis, id est, pro gentibus; according to mebuhr, the 
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gens is a part of the curie, formed not only of families, but of 
communities. Curie signifies both the community and its place 
of assembling. SaeeUum was, doubtless, the place of religious 
meeting for each gens : Cicer., de Harusp. responsis, c. 15. Multi 
sunt etiam in hoc ordine qui sacrificia gentilitia, illo ipso in 
sacello factitarint. — Sacra familiarum, the same thing with sacra 
stTigtdorum. At a later period, after the fall of the republic, gens 
ana famiHa became identical. Pliny, H. n., xxxiv., 38, says : 
Sacra ServiiB familuB, Macrob., Saturn.^ 1» 16, sojcra familicR 
Claudia^ JEmiUiSj JuUte, ComeluB, and an ancient inscription 
names an JEdttitus and a Sacerdos Sergia familuB, — Publica 
sacra, in two acceptations: l.populariay for the whole people 
(Festus, voc. popidaria) ; 2. for all classes of the people (^Monies, 
Pagi, Curia, Gentes), Liv., v. 52. An gentilitia sacra ne in 
bello quidem intermUti, publica sacra et romanos decs etiam in pace 
deseri placet f 

As to the transmission of the sacra^ see, more especially, 
Cicero, de Legibus, ii. 1 9, 20, n. As to the detestatio alienatio 
sacrontm and the manumissio sacrorum causa, see Gellius, xv. 
27. Festus, voc, Manumitti, Cicero complains (pro MurenS, 
c. 12) of the subtleties by which tbe priests, who were also pon- 
tic eluded the law, and facilitated the extinction of the sacra. 
Sine sacris hereditus, a proverbial expression, meaning unmixed 
happiness. 
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If Romulus divided the 30 curies into decades, each curia 
comprising 10 houses, the 300 Roman houses are in the same 
relation with the days of the cyclic year, as the 360 Athenian 
houses with those of the solar year (300 for 304, as 360 for 
365.) 

The 300 senators, of whom each was the decurion of his geris, 
no doubt represented the 300 gentes. The 30 senators of 
Sparta, tbe 30 ^apai of the modern Suliotes ; the 30 dukes of 
the Lombards, the 30 houses of tbe Dithmarsians, answer to the 
30 days of the month. The 28 Alherghi, or political families, 
into which Andrea Doria distributed tne old native families of 
Genoa ; the three patrician &milies of Cologne, each composed of 
fifteen families ; finally, the Schiatte (^Schlact, low German for 
Oeschlect, race), into which the citizens of the Italian towns 
were divided, present associations analogous with those of the 
gentes, and numerical divisions analogous with those of the 
curies. 

At Athens, 12 cities, distributed into 12 demes, 12 phratries^ 

F V 
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4 other divisions. Areopagas at first, 12 gods, 12 j^ratries, dO^ 
genUs ; Amphjctionic assembly, 360 heads of fiunilies. 

The wild sow seen by ^neas, in the place where Rome after- 
wards arose, had 30 young ones; the Latin confederation was 
composed of 30 towns. From the name of 30 Sabines, Romulus 
established 30 curies, each formed of 10 gentes^ which, repre- 
sented by their several chiefs, would give 300 senators. The 
three tribes of Rome were extended to 31 by Servius. 

Let us assemble here a few other illustrations of the predilec- 
tion of Rome for the same numbers : 12 vultures appear to 
Romulus, expressing by their numbers the 12 centuries which 
the Etruscan prophecies promised to the city, so the celebrated 
auf ur, Vittius, explained the matter in the time of Yarro 
(Varro, xviii.) The 12 centuries were to be completed in a.d. 
^91, the period of the extermination of the old fiunilies by 
Totila, and of the submission of Rome to the Greek exarchs. 
Alba endured 300 years before the foundation of Rome. The 
history of Rome herself up to 'the taking of the city by the 
Ghiuls, divides itself, according to Fabius Pictor, into two 
periods : the first twice the duration of the second ; 240 years 
under the kings, 120 after ; in each third of 120 years, we find 
10 multiplied by 12. The cyclic year, instituted by Romulus, 
was divided into 38 nundines; Romulus reigned 38 years, 
Numa 39 ; 39, in mysterious numbers, equivalent to three times 
ten and three times three. Numa established 9 corporations 
of artisans. The gem Potitia, entrusted with the sacrifices to 
Hercules, was composed of 12 families, and (towards 440) of 
30 adult men. Add, the 3 Horatii who give to Rome the 
victory over Alba ; the 3 warriors who defend the Sublician 
bridge against the army of Porsenna; lastly, the 300 young 
patricians who vow with Scaevola the death of the king of 
Clusium ; the 300 Fabii who perish in combating the Veians, &c. 
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In 446, an opportunity presented itself of enlarging the 
Roman territory ; the towns of Ardea and Aricia, disputing the 
title to some lands, appointed the Roman people umpire. An old 
Roman soldier rising, said : — ^" Young men, you do not recollect 
the time when this territory belonged to the Roman people, but I 
do, and I tell you that it is neither the territory of Ardea nor of 
Aricia, but of Rome ;" wheieupon the people applauded, and 
adjudged the district to themselves. The senate, indignant at 
this act of perfidy, promised the Ardeans reparation. ^Diey 
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could not abrogate the decree of the people ; but four yeais 
aflterwards tbej seDt to Ardea a coloiiv entirely composed of 
Ardeans, who thus resumed possession of their territory. See in 
Xiivy, iv. 9, a charming story, which directly recals to our mind 
those of the middle ages, the rivalry of the Montagues and 
Oapulets, &c. Virginem plebeii generis maxima forma notom^ &c. 

While the Romans were repairing their injustice, a new enemy 
arose behind them. Fidence went over to the party of tli^ 
Veians. The VeLans, it is said, had at this time a king, Lars 
Tolumnius, (lars means king.) This king was, however, 
nothing more than a lucumon, to whom the citizens by reason 
of the war had confided unlimited authority. He orders the 
Fidenates to slay the Roman ambassadors who had come to conn 
plain of the revolt of Fidenas. Hence arises a furious war 
against the Veians, Fidenates, and Faliscans. A single combat 
takes place between Cornelius Cossus and Tolumnius. The 
defeat of Tolumnius involves that of his army ; the Veians and 
Faliscans, put to flight, implore the aid of the twelve Etruscan 
towns ; it is refused them, but they find powerful auxiliaries in 
the Equians and Volscians, the determined enemies of Rome. 
These people seek to excite, the ardour of their soldiers by the 
most sinister ceremonials. Lege sacraia delecta Jiabito in Algidtun 
convenere, says Livy. He does not explain what we are to 
understand by the lex sacratd, but it must nave had some relation 
to the mysterious and awful ceremonies which the Samnites em- 
ployed when they formed the legio lint. The Equians are 
dercated by Posthumius and Fabius. The generals themselves 
almost solely decide the victory. We here meet with a 
Posthumius as at the battle of the lake Regillus, a Fabius as at 
that of Veii. Posthumius condemns his son to death for having 
fought out of his ranks, as at a later period Manlius was to con- 
demn his. 

Having got rid of the Equians, the Romans turned their arms 
against the Fidenates. The latter rushed on with burning 
torches, dismal vociferations, and the aspect of furies. The 
Romans were at first alarmed, but, urged on by their generals, 
they turned the fires of Fidenae j^inst itself and burned it. 

Etruria received in the following year a still more severe blow 
from the hands of another people. Voltumus was taken by 
the Sabines, who changed its name into that of Capua. The loss 
of two such important towns stopped the proceedings of the 
Etruscans ; but the Equians and Volscians were not discouraged ; 
they were once, indeed, upon the point of exterminating 
the Roman army. It owed its preservation solely to the valour 
of the decurion Tempanus, who diverted all the efforts of the 
hostile army upon himself. We meet with this self-devotion 
several times in the coarse of the accepted History of Uome^ 

p p 2 
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which, indeed, as a general thing, exhibits a melancholy 
uniformity. Somewhat later, Servilius is defeated by the 
Equians, and his father repairs the disaster. We find an exactly 
similar circumstance related a few years further on : Fabius 
Ambustus, in just the same way, remedies the defeat of his son. 
An anecdote impressed with a neater character of truth, is that 
of Posthumius Rhegellensis. He penetrates the country of the 
Equians, takes Vola, and prevents a colony being sent there. 
A mutiny breaks out in the army. The general punishes the 
chief mutineers by drowning them under hurdles. The army 
assembles tumultnouslv, and rosthumius is stoned. The punish- 
ment resorted to by t^osthumius was only in use among the 
barbarians. 

The same year the Romans obtained great advantages over the 
Equians and Yolscians. In 412, they took the city of Anxur, 
the spoils of which enriched all the Roman soldiers. Rome, 
mistress of the two capitals of the Volscians, Anxur and Antium, 
turned her arms against Yeii, the most considerable of the 
Etruscan cities in that quarter. 
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^^ There shall be peace between the Romans and the cities of 
Latium, so long as heaven and earth shall subsist,** &c. — 
Dionys. i. The treaty established between the two parties, the 
bond of a military federation. At first ten towns, then thirty, 
and afterwards forty-seven, sent deputies to the Latin Feriae. 
The places of meeting were, in the first instance, Mount Albanoj 
and Ferentinum, with the Hernici. As Rome acquired the 
ascendancy, the Roman prsetors held the meeting, and it then 
took place on Mount Aventine, or in the Capitol itself. The 
jus Lata consisted in the cormubium or right of marriage between 
the two peoples, and in the commercium^ which included the 
vincUcatio and cessio in jus, the mancipation and the nexum. See 
the excellent InstituUones of Haubold, with the additions of 
C. E. Otto, Lipsiae, 1826. 
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Varro de Ling. Lai, iv. 4. " As our augurs publicly said, the 
feorts of lands are five : Bomrnius^ Gahinus, Peregrinus, Hosiicm^ 
Incertus. Romanus, whence Rome, from Romulus; Gabious, 
from the city Gabii ; Peregrinus, from Pergeudo, i. e. progriendoy 
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advancing beyond the Roman lands. The ager Bomanus was 
first divided into three parts, Taiiensiwny Roinanumy Lucerum, 
These were called: Tatiemes from Tatio, Ramnenaes from 
Komulo, Lttceresy according to Junius, from lucumon. But 
all these words are Tuscan, as we are informed by Volumnius, 
who wrote Tuscan tragedies. Afterwards, the ager Romanus 
was divided into SidmranOj EquUana^ CoUinaj Palatinaj and 
Ramiliar 

*"• From henceforth free, the first arms which the Roman people 
took were against foreigners for the maintenance of their liberty ; 
secondly, for their territorial bounds ; thirdly, for their allies ; 
lastly, for glory and dominion, their neighbours round about 
daily provoking them. For indeed, they had in the beginning 
no land of their own lying about the city, but inmiediately out- 
side their own ffates the enemy*s territories began, and being 
situate in the midst between J^tium and the Tuscans, as it were 
in a meeting-point, they could nowhere issue out of the city 
but they were on hostile ground ; till by degrees, running like 
a kind of contagion through every one of them, and still seizing 
upon such as came next, they at last reduced all Italy under 
their subjection. Sora (who "would believe it ?) and Algidus, 
were then a terror to Rome ; Satricum and Corniculum were 
provinces. Verulum and Bovillae, it is a shame to speak — how-» 
ever, we triumphed. Tibur, now a suburb, and Frseneste, now a 
summer retreat, were then prayed of the gods as great matters, 
*Tvras the same with Fsesulae then, as with Came lately ; the 
Ancinian Wood, as the Hercinian Forest now, Freffellse as 
Gesonacum, the Liris as the Euphrates. It was held such a 
glory to have conauered Corioli that, I blush to recal it, Caius 
Marcius was therefore called Coriolanus, as though he had con- 
quered Numantia in Africa. There are still extant the trophies 
which Maenius took from the enemy's fleet at Antium, if that 
could be called a fleet which numbered only six rostrata. But 
in those days such a number made a navy.** Florus, i. 9, 11. 

See Dionysius, iv., v. Sigonius has comprehended Dionysins 
more accurately than Corradini ; he limits old Latium, excluding 
from it both the Volsci and the Hernici. Justus says they 
called Prisci laiini qui fuerunt pritts quam Roma canderetur. 
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Niebuhr has endeavoured to restore in the following manner 
the famous agrarian law of Lidnius Stole : ^ Far the Future : 
1. The limits of the Roman people must be fixed. 2. Lilnds which 
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individuals have usurped from this dominion, gkaU be resumed 
by the xtate ; those, the property in which is uncertain, ehaU he 
geid, (Dionys. riiL 76.) AH noldings which do not exceed the 
quantity prescribed by the law, and which hare been legally 
acquired, shall be secured to the owner towards and against 
all persons. 3. Every citizen shall be entitled to claim to possess 
by cultivation any land newly conquered that has not been left 
in the hands of the former possessor, or divided among the peopk 
of the district, or otherwise colonized. 4. The measure is 500 
acres in common pasturage, 100 head of great and 600 of small 
cattle. In case m dispute, appeal to the sediles. 5. The pos- 
sessor must pay to the republic the tenth of plantatiocs and vine- 
yards, and a fifth of the produce of cattle, great and small. 
6. The censors to farm out these lands for five years to the 
Ughest bidder. The farmers must give security to the state. In 
case of their being unfortunate, the senate may remit to them 
the sums due to the state. The revenue must be appropriated to 
the pay of the army. 7. No cattle to be taken to the common 
pasturage without being noted by the farmers, under penalty of 
Demg confiscated to the state. (Cicero, Verr, Prum., c. 11. 
Varro, de re Rust^ The possessors are called upon to employ 
free men in the cultivation of the common lands in proportion to 
theirVjossession. 

** For the present. Whatever land any individual possesses at this 
time beyond 500 acres, shall be distributed among the people 
in lots of 7 acres each. The people shall elect decemvirs tor the 
execution of thb kw. This plebiscitum shall be swcmh to by 
both classes as a fundamental kw.'* 
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See as to Colonia and Mumcima ; Ligorias, de jure Italico ; 
Goesius, Scriptoree ret AgraritB ; jBeaufort, Republique Itomaine ; 
Bouchard, in the Memoirea de VlmUtut; Heyne, Opuscula, iii. ; 
Oeuzer, Abriss der RonuBscTien Antiquceten ; Auius Gellius, 
xvi. 13; Servius, ad JEn. xii. ; Cicero, De LegibuSi ii. iii. 16; 
Festus, in verbis ; Nepos, Attici vitd ; Cicero, pro Balbo ; Sic. 
Flaccus, 19, 23, 24, 25. 
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I quote the following hom GcpaIus, p. 31 : — " Cicero, Agrarii 
seeundA recenaet jmllmas, apparitorea^ tcribax^ Ubrarias^ pra* 



I 
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^cones, arehUectoSy jamtorei^ vel, ut legnnt aTii, Jimtore8.,.rke^ 
iniror flagitatos it Cicerone finitares ducenUw. Hie ergo finitor 
idem est qui ia jure Tulgo dkitur m^fwor, mensar agrorum et 
^rimemorj atque in reteri inscriptione mensor agrarim, in 
fTontinianis mefisor agris limttandis metivndis^ Frontino de 
aquasductibas meHtor^ Ciceroni metator et decempedatar, Servio 
Imitator; Simmacho rector^ Isidoro censitor^ Symplicio inspector^ 
et aliis ex noetris auctoribos agens et artifex et profeanoTy 
anonymo minisUricUis imperatorum, variis legibus arbiter, et 
Alfeno, arbiter aqvuepluvuB arcend(B» Theodosii et Yalentiniani 
lege dicitor : qwomam qui non fuUprofetsw super hoc legejubemug 
danatari ; H nne professione judicaverit, capitali sententidfertatur. 
Quod ideo factum ut et de agentibus in rebus rescriptum est in 
C. Th. 1. 4. Ut probandtis adsistat qiudis maribus sit, unde 
domo, quam artis peritiam adsecvtus sit Fuere enim in eo ordine 
viri non tantum eruditi, sed etiani ^aves et splendidi, ut fuere 
Longinus, Frontinus et Balbus, qui temporibus Augusti omnium 
provinciarum formas et civitattim mensuras in commentarios con- 
tulit An autem is idem sit quern Cicero dicit juris et officii 
periiissimum baud facile dixero. Fraeter juris-peritos autem et 
alii huic ordini fuere inserti qui s^se belli studus applicaverant, 
qualis ille Cilicius Satumius, centurio, de quo roentionem 
fecimus, et Vectius Rufinius primipilus de quibus mentio in 
Frontinianis, et forte Octavianus Musca, de quo Servius ad 
Eclogttn nonam." 
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Cicero, de Qnitore. Qui Ramam in exOittm venisset cm JRonue 
extdare jus esset Exile, observes Kiebuhr, after Cicero, waa 
not banishment, which was entirely unknown to the Roman law ; 
it was shnply a renunciation of the freedom of his own city, by a 
man taking up his municipal franchise. If before the sen- 
ence the accused made himself a municeps, he became the citizen* 
of a foreign state, and the sentence was of no effect, the ground 
of exemption being, that he had attached himself in time to a city 
which hiad sworn a treaty of isopolity with Rome. Catiline in 
Sallust, calls Cicero : InquHinis civis, as though Arpinum had 
been alill a municipium foreign to Rome. 
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The plebeian Volero Publins. Liyy adcU, verr unnecessarily, 
de plebe homo, and prtnalens ipse, Velesius, Vakrius, Volero, 
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from Vaiendo. Yolero is an augmentative, parodying the patri- 
cian name of Valerias, Publius, a patrician surname, as Trierias, 
in the Satires of Horace, tells us, is doubtless also intended 
ironically. Yolero is created tribune with Lsetorius. L(Btorms 
ferocem faciehat belli gloria tngens^ quod atatis ejus, havd qtds 
guaan manu prompHor erat. They propose that the plebeian 
magistrates snould be elected in the comitia by tribes. Qua rei 
patriciis omnem potestatem per cUentum suffragia creandi quos 
vellent tribunos auferri. Lsetorius says: Q!aa'ndo quidem non 
elam facile loquor, quinlries, quam quod locutas sum prasto, eras- 
Uno die adeste; ego hie out in conspectu vestro moriar out per ' 
feram legem, Appius sends his lictor to arrest Laetorius, Lseto- 
rius his viator to arrest Appius ; the latter is removed by hi& 
adherents, lex silentio perfertur. 
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** Ambassadors were sent to Athens to collect the laws of 
Solon and those of other states. . . . The direction of the whole 
business of government was lodged in the hands of Appius 
Claudius, through the favour of tiie people. . . . Each of them 
administered justice one day in ten. On that day, the twelve 
fsisces attended him who presided in the court of justice. . . 
They ordered the people to go and read the laws which were 

exhibited Having, by means of a coalition, 

foiled the pretensions of the two Quintii, Capitolinus and Cin- 
cinnatus. . . . One hundred and twenty lictors filled the forum, 
and carried axes bound up with the fasces, alleging, that as by 
the term of their appointment' there lay not any appeal from 
them. . . . They agreed not to interfere with each other s decrees. 
.... The laws were taken from the assemblies by centuries. 
Lucius, Valerius, Folitus, and Marcus Horatius Barbatus, 
called the decemvirs Ten Tarquinii, and put them in mind, that 
the Valerii and Horatii were among the foremost in effecting the 
expulsion of the kings. . . . Appius ordered a lictor to advance to- 
Valerius. . . . Icilius, who had been tribune, a man of spirit. . . ^ 
As Virginia came into the forum (for the schools of learning, 
were held there in sheds), this minister of the decemvir's lust 
laid hands upon her. . . . He (Virginius) drew the maiden aside 
to the sheds near the temple of Cloacina, and, snatching a knife 
from a plebeian's shed .... they posted themselves on the Aven- 
tine. (Icilius learning that ten military tribunes have been ap- 
pointed on the Aventine, appoints ten others in the city, and the 
twenty select two). , . . The commons removed from the Aven* 
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tine to the sacred mount ; they threatened to. burn the decemvirs- 
alive. ... A decree of the senate was made, that the decemvirs 
should, without delay, resign their office. That Quintius Fabius, 
chief pontiff, should hold an election of plebeian tribunes. . . . 
* Gro to the Aventine, whence ye removed ; in that auspicious 
place, where ye took the first step towards liberty, ye shall elect 
tribunes of the commons.' . . . Then, under the direction of an 
interrex, Lucius Valerius and Marcus Horatius were elected 
consuls. . . . First of all, a law was enacted in an assembly of the 
centuries, " that whatever was ordered by the commons collec- 
tively should bind the whole people. ... In those times it was 
not the custom, as it has been since, to call a consul judge, but 
praetor. ... A regulation was also made by the same consuls, that 
the decrees of the senate should be deposited with the plebeian 
cediles in the temple of Ceres." (Livy, iii., passim.) 

This history of the decemvirs presents infinite improbabili- 
ties : first, the public favour in which Appius is represented : for 
an Appius to become thus popular seems very remarkable. 
The people do not so readily forget their hatreds. Again : the 
decemvirs are said to have publicly exhibited the Tables of the 
Laws, in order that the people might read and criticise them^ 
whereas it is well understood that at this period scarcely a 
single person in Bome could read at all. Here, also, we reco- 
gnise the hand of the Greeks, making all the Komans to be a 
literate people, like the Athenians. A third remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the Quintii who, both before and after the 
decemvirate, figure in the foremost rank of the aristocracy, 
do not appear among the decemvirs. All the colleagues of 
Appius are men v^th obscure names. Like the military tribunes, 
they rise from the earth and return to it We know not who 
they are. The first opposition in this story emanates from the 
senate, and, what is very remarkable again, the two consuls who 
overthrow the decemvirate bear the same names with those who 
confirmed the republic ; Valerius and Horatius. Livy himself 
noticed this coincidence : Decern Tarqmnios appeUantem admonen" 
temque Valeriis et HoraUU ducihus pvlsos reges. Who can 
say that the consuls here in question are not tl^ same with the 
elder consuls, or that the decemvirs are not, in point of fact, the 
kings ? Virginia is a second Lucretia. The royal lavra are often 
attributed by historians to the decemvirs. The whole subject 
is involved in the utmost obscurity. 

The Greek hand is manifest in the history of Virginia. Ftr- 
gim Venienti in Foroy namque ibi ludi eramt. This would imply 
that the Romans vvere quite a literate people, whereas all we 
know of them proves just the contrary. The rudeness of the 
characters employed in the inscriptions manifests that their 
writing was by no means in an advanced state, whereas all those 
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^ ancieiit Greece are written in cfaaracteTs of singalarly bean- 
tifhl form. Livy assigns Yirginia a narse, which is altogether a 
Greek cnstom. At Rome there were no nurses. The Roman 
matrons tended their own children. The historian says that 
the knife with which Virginias stabbed his daughter was snatched 
from a bnteher*s stall, whereas it is extremely doubtful whether 
there were any butchers* stalls in Rome. 
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The mission into Greece » probable enough, but there is no 
trace in the Twelve Tables of any imitation of the laws of Athens. 
In the latter city, the husband was a protector and not a master. 
He did not give money for his wife to her father ; on the contrary, 
he received money with her. The wife bringing a certain por- 
tion into the house of her husband, enjoyed a certain degree of in- 
dependence. Separation was an ea^ tSSur, requiring but a very 
slight formula. The wife could bring an accusation against her 
husband, as well as the husband a^inst the wife. The father had 
no power to kill his son ; he might only refuse to bring him up. 
I^ at the birth of a son, the &ther did not lift him from the 
ground, he was sold for a slave. The &ther, it is true, might 
kill his daughter, if she were taken in adnlteryj and he might re- 
pudiate his son, and validly declare that he no longer recognised 
tiim. At Rome this repudiation was not permitted; after a while, 
emancipation was introduced at Rome, but this was no abdica- 
ticm of^lhe paternal authority. According to the constitution 
of Athens, the son, on coming of age, might call for an inquiry 
into his iather*s state of mind, and whether he was competent to 
retain the management of his affairs. The fariasus and the jwo- 
digus were placed under restraint at Rome, but only upon the 
decision of a ftimily council. At twenty years of age the young 
Athenian was inscribed on the list of the phratrie ; he was re- 
garded as the chief of a family, and became entirely independent 
of his fitther. At Rome we find a fiither putting to death his son, 
though a consul and a conqueror. At Athens, the father did not 
inherit from the son ; ascendants could not inherit. At Rome, too, 
the father did not inherit, but for this reason : the son had nothing 
of his own to leave. At a later period, however, the peculium 
was introduced, the right of possession by permission of the father. 
In a word, there was a thorough opposition between the Attic 
law and the Roman law ; the one went on the doctrine of absolute 
dependence, the other on that of excessive liberty. See Vico 
upon this subject, in his treatise, De Constantia jurisprudenHsy 
1721. 
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Atpehdix XXIII. page 99. 

Extma Fragmenits of the Lmos of the Twelve Tahiee. 

These fragments have heen collected from various onthcHrs. 
They are written in an old Roman idiom, and in a very brief 
style. Their arrangement is by no means certain; but that 
which is here followed is by the very learned Jacques Godefroy, 
and hi» commeDtary has been followed in supplying the sense of 
a fragment when imperfect. 

Tabm 1. 

If any one call another into court, the ktter must go ; and if 
he refuse, let there be witnesses of tbe summons, and then let him 
be taken. If he hesitate, or attempt to fly, lay hands upon 
him. If he be hindered by disease or age, let the caller furnish 
him with a mule, but the caller shall not be obliged to supply a 
covered carriage. If a surety answer for has appearance, he may 
be released from arrest. Tlie surety for a wealthy person must 
be wealthy ; for & poor person, any one may be surety. K the 
partses, on their way ;^to the court, come to an agreement, it 
shaU be valid* If they do not agree, the cause may be heard in 
the forum or assembly before noon, both parties being present. 
If only one appear by mid-day, judgment may be given in the 
afternoon, or at latest by sunset. 

Table 2. 

When both parties give sureties to abide judgment at a future 
day, they must then appear, unless {prevented by a dangerous 
illness, or by the performance of a solemn vow, or by businesa 
of the state dsewhere, or by a previous engagement with a 
fore%ner ; but, in these cases, the judge or arbitrator must defer 
proceeding till a future day. 

He who needs the testimony of a person as a witness, must go 
for three days to that person's door, to summon him to attend. 

If a the^ be committed in tbe night time, and, the person 
robbed kill the thief, the killing is justified. If a theft be com- 
mitted in the day time, and the thief be taken in the act, he shall 
be beaten with rods, and delivered over to the person robbed as 
a slave. If the thief be a slave, he shall be beaten with rods, 
and hurled from a rock. If he be a bov, he shall be beaten with 
rods at tbe discretion of the judge, and restitution shall be made 
of the property stolen, K a thief defend himself with any 
weapon, let the person robbed call on some one to witness that 
faet, and if he then kill tbe thie^ the killing is justifiable. If a 
t^eft be committed by persona who com^ to search a house, it 
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shall be punished as open theft. If a private theft he proved, the 
thief shall forfeit double the amount. If one illegally cut down 
another*s trees, he shall pay for each tree 25 pounds of copper. 
If a person robbed compound vtdth the thief, he shall have no 
action against him. No one can gain by long possession the 
ownership of a thing which he has stolen. 

Table 3. 

If any one conunit a fraud in regard to a thing deposited in 
his care, he shall forfeit double the amount. If any one take 
more than twelve per cent, interest on a loan, he shall forfeit four 
times the amount. A foreigner can gain no property in a thing 
by long possession. If one confess a debt, or be adjudged to pay 
it, he shall be allowed 30 lawful days to make payment; after 
that time he may be arrested, and brought into court. If he 
then do not pay, or find somebody to pay for him, the creditor 
may take him away, and bind him with cords or with fetters, 
which must not be more than 15 pounds weight, but may be less. 
The debtor, if he please, may feed himself, if not, the creditor 
must allow him a pound of bread a day, or more if he thinks fit. 
If the parties do not then come to any agreement, the creditor 
may keep the debtor sixty days in chains, and in the course of 
that time shall present him for three successive fair days, at in- 
tervals of nine days, and publicly notify the debt. If there be 
more creditors than one, after the three fair days, they may 
divide the debtor, or sell him beyond the Tiber. 

Table 4. 

A fiither may kill, at its birth, a child monstrously deformed. 
He shall have a right of life and death over all his lavirful children, 
and also of selling them. K a fiither sell his chikl thrice, the 
dbild shall afterwiurds be free from him. If a child be bom to 
him within ten months after his death, it is a lawftil child. 

Table 5. 

Howsoever a iather of a family directs by will, as to his pro- 
perty, or the guardianship of his children, such shall be the law. 
But if he dies without a will, and has no direct heir, the nearest 
male relation on the father's side shall have the property ; and if 
there be no such relation, then the heir of race shall take it. If 
a freedman die vnthout a will, and without leaving a direct heir, 
but there be a patron, or children of a patron, the property shall 
be transferred irom the family of the freedman, to the family of 
the patron, or nearest relation of the patron. Debts and credits 
shall be brought into a mass, and divided among the heirs accord- 
ing to their proportions of the heritage. If the heirs wish to 
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divide other parts of the property, there shall he appointed for 
that purpose, three arbitrators. If a father of a family die intes- 
tate, and leave a direct heir under the age of puberty, the nearest 
male relation, by the Other's side, shall take the guardianship. 
If anjr one be mad or a prodigal, and have no custcSiar, both he 
and his property shall be put under the care of his male relations 
by the Other's side, and &iling them, of his relations by race. 

Table 6. 

When any man transfers property by sale or delivery, as the 
tongue expresses (the terms), such shall be the law. If he con- 
travene it, he shall forfeit double the amount. K any one sell a 
person contingently entitled to freedom, as a mere slave, on deli- 
very to the purchaser, he shall become free. A thing sold and 
dehvered to the purchaser, does not become his property till it is 
paid for- The property of a piece of land is acquired by use in 
two years, that of other things in one year. A woman who 
passes a year with a man as his wife, not having absented hersehT 
for three nights, is acquired as a wife, by use. K two parties 
join issue in court, let the (interim) decree be in f&vour of the 
possessor ; but if the issue be as to personal freedom, let such 
decree be in favour of freedom. If a piece of timber be fixed by 
one man into the house or vineyard of another, let it not be taken 
out or loosed ; but he who so fixed it must pay double damage. 
If timbers be loose and moveable, they may be lawfully claimed. 
K a husband wish to send a bill of divorce to his wife, he must 
specify a legal ground of divorce. 

Table 7. 

If a quadruped cause any harm, the master of the beast should 
offer payment of the damage : if he declines so to do, he must 
give the animal which has done the injury. If any one has in- 
tentionally caused harm — (a blank) — but if he has done so by 
chance, he must compensate it. He who has by incantation 
blasted another's com, or who has privily by night fed down or 
cut up arable produce, shall be put to death, by han^g him as 
a victim to Ceres ; but if he be a boy he shall be whipped, and 
forfeit double the damage done. He who has turned his cattle 
into another man's field to graze — (a blank). He who has wil- 
fully and maliciously set fire to a house, or to a stack of corn 
piled up against a house, shall be bound, beaten with rods, and 
burnt alive ; but if he has done so accidentally, he shall compen- 
sate the loss ; if unable to make compensation, let him be slightly 
chastised. He who slightly insults another shall be fined 25 pounds 
of copper. If any one publicly defame another, or make verses to 
his disgrace, or injury, let him be beaten with a stick. If he break 
another's limb, unless he can settle with him, he shall undergo 
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xeUliAtioD. K he break the mwbone of a fireenuMi he siiali pay 
300 pounds of copper, if of a skve, 150. If any one having been 
present as witness, or as scaleholder, shall refuse to testify thereto, 
let him be deemed infamous and unworthy of credit ; u he bear 
false testimony, let him be thrown from s rock. If any one 
knowingly and maliciously put a freeman to death, or use evil 
incantations against him, or administer poison to him, let him 
be deemed a murderer. K any one kill a parent, let his head be 
bound round with a cloth, and then let him be sewed up in a sack, 
and thrown into a river. If a guardian act fraudulently (to his 
ward) any one may accuse him, and when his guardianship is 
ended he shall pay double damages. If a patron act fraudulently 
to his client, let him be held accursed. 

Tabus 8. 

Let there be an interval of two feet and a half between the 
wall of one house and that of another. Members of a private 
association may make such bye-laws as they please, so that they 
do not injure the public. As to the boundaries of fields (a blank, 
but probably the law resembled that of Solon, allowing an inter- 
val of five feet.) As to gardens, small farms, and cottages (these 
are also blanks.) If a tree in one neighbour's ground overhang 
the next neighbour's land, let the boughs, above 15 feet hieh, be 
lopped. If the fruit from it fall into the ground of the mtter, 
he may lawfully take it to himself. Krain water be turned away 
by an artificial channel, so as to cause injury, let three estimators 
be appointed to estimate the damage, and let the falnicator give 
security (to the other party) to make good the injury. Let a 
straight road be eight feet in breadth, and sixteen at a turning. 
If rcwdside fields are left without inclosure, any one may drive 
cattle over them. 

Tablb 9. 

Let there be no exceptional laws in favour of individuals. Let 
there be the same law to the obligor and obligee, to the constant 
ally, and to him who has been restored to an alliance formerly 
violated. If a judge or arbitrator lawfully appointed take a bribe 
for his decision, let it be a capital offence. Let no capital pu- 
nishment be pronounced against a Roman citizen except in the 
Great Assembly of the people. Let inquisitors of murder be 
created by the people to inquire into capital crimes. If any per- 
sons collect nigntly meetings in the city, let rt be a capital ofiTenoe. 
If any one incite an enemy (a^nst Rome) or betray, or deliver 
up to the enemy, a citizen, let it be a capital offence. 

Table 10. 

Let not a dead man be buried or burnt within the city. Abolish 
expense and mourning in the funeral ceremonies, sacred to the 
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infernal deities. Let the cost not exceed the sum of (a 

blank). Let not the funeral pile be made of carved m'ood. Let 
there be no more than three mourning women, and ten flute- 
players. Let not the women tear their cheeks, nor use loud 
bowlings at a funeral. Let not the separate hones of a dead roan 
be preserved for a second funeral, except in the case of one killed 
in battle, or in an enemy's country. Let the anointing of slaves^ 
and the banding round of liquors oe abolished. Let no perfumed 
liquids be sprinkled on the deceased. Let no long garlands nor 
altars covei^d with perfumes be carried before the corpse. But 
if the deceased has gained a crown of honour by his bravery, let 
the praise of himself and his ancestors be celebrated, and let it be 
law&il that the crown be placed before the corpse, both within 
doors and when it is carried forth. Let not several Minerals be 
made for one man, nor many couches be spread. Let no gold 
be used, but if any one has had his teeth listened in with gold, 
let it be lawful to bury or burn that gold with the body. Let 
no funeral pile nor sepulchre be erected within 60 feet of another 
person's house, against his will. Let the sepulchre and its vesti- 
bule be for ever incapable of becoming private property. 

Table 11. 

Let that which the people has last ordained be settled law. 
Let there be no right of marriage between the patricians and the 
plebeians. As to the right of perpetuating the sacred rites of a 
£&mily — (blank.) 

Tabus 12. 

As to pawns — (a blank). If any one dedicate to sacred 
uses a thing which is in litigation, let him be fined in double the 
value. If any one has obtained possession of land by falsehood, 
the praetor (having jurisdiction) over the thing or action shall 
appomt three estimators, and at whatsoever value they shall 
estimate the profits (received by the mslk fide possessor), the 
latter shall be condemned in double the amount. If a slave, 
with bis master's knowledge, has committed a theft or done an 
injury, he shall be g^ven up (to the complainant) as forfeited. 

See as to these tables, Festus, verb, nuncupata, struere, por- 
tum, reus; Aulus Gellius, ii. 18; xvii. 2; xj^jpauim; Pliny, 
xvii. xviii. passim ; Gains, Instit. ilL ; Cicero, De Officiis ; De 
Legibus^ passim; Dirksen, tJbersicht der bisherigen versuche 
sur kritik und herstellung des textes der Zwolf tafel-fragmente. 
Leipzig, 1824. See also the vast compilation of Bouchaud, 
1803. 

We will place in the category of the more ancient laws the 
following : 

The Forum of the Tomb (t. e. the space surrounding it to a 
certain distance) may not become the property of any one by 
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whatever prescription. — ^Between all properties there shall be a 
«pace of five feet, a sacred and imprescriptible law. — Roads shall 
be eight feet wide, and at turnings sixteen. — If a spring or con- 
^luit passing through a public place, is injurious to an individual, 
he sludl be entitled to seek compensation and amendment. — ^Trees 
growing over another roan*s lands, shall be lopped to the height 
of fifteen feet — ^He who plants a hedge, must not exceed the 
limits of his own ground. He who builds a wall, must leave the 
space of one foot between it and the limit of his ground. — He 
vfho digs a grave, must leave a space around it as wide as the 
grave is deep. — ^Around every well you must leave open the space 
of five feet.--The olive tree, and the fig tree, must not be planted 
nearer the public road than nine feet ; other trees must be planted 
«t a dUtance not less Hian five feet 

(Siculus Flaccus tells us, that originally tombs were the 
boundary-stones of fields. The space of five feet between men's 
grounds was a religious interval.) If any one takes wood be- 
longing to you to prop up his house or vine, you must not re- 
move it 

I will add, from Dirksen, the laws which have been attributed 
to the kings of Rome. 

Old customs have been called laws of Romulus, especially in 
cases -where, according to the Classic writers, Numa Pompilius is 
/lescribed as having confinned or altered existing institutions. 
The various passages of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Plu- 
tarch, which assign particular laws or particular institutions, 
political and religious, to Romulus, have been translated, com- 
mented, and twisted about in all sorts of ways, by writers of 
the sixteenth century, by Merula, Charandos, Hoffmann, &c. 
Contius and Justus Lipsius exhibit the greatest amount of cri- 
tical acumen. 

Romulus. Pulsatusve parens out from innexa cllenti. Servius 
cites this fragment as part of the law of the twelve tables ; but 
Merula, i. § 1, says, that he read in a manuscript copy of Servius : 
Ex lege Romdi et XII Tabularum, 

Pliny, H. N., xiv. 13. Invenimits inter exempla, Egnatii Mecenii 
uxoreniy quod vintim hibisset e dolio^ interfectam fuisse a maritOy 
eumque ccedis a Romulo absolutum. (Compare Val. IMaxim., vi. 3, 
§ 9, and Tertull. in Apolog.^ c. 6.) 

JTuma forbad (Plut., c. 8) the Romans to give to a god the 
likeness of a man or any animal. (C. 14.) Ne lihes diis ex mte 
non putatd. — Cassius Hemina, cites in Pliny : Numa constiiuit ut 
pisces qui squainosi non essent, ni pollucerent parcimonid contentus, 
vi convivia publica et privata^ ccenceque ad pulvinaria facilius com" 
parareniur^ ni quid ad poUiictum emerent, pretio minus parcerent, 
eaque proemercarentur. 

Tullus Hostilius. Two ordinances of Tullus regarded as laws, 
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bat which were only temporary provisions. Duumviri perdwd" 
lUmis totry Horatius. Livy, i. 26, Dionys. iii. 21.) 
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At weddings, the ring was of iron ; on the bride's first entering 
her husband's house, the keys were delivered to her ; if she left 
it repudiated, they were taken from her. A bargain was closed 
by shutting the hand. A building which was considered illegally 
raised, was denounced as such, by throwing a stone against it. 
A commission was entrusted to a person by the other party's 
giving him his hand, manu data (mandai)—-FoT recovery of an 
inheritance, the heir snapped with his fingers, digitis crepabat; 
prescription was interrupted by breaking a small branch of a 
tree. In asking any one to be your witness, the expression 
was: licet antestarif K the reply was Ucet^ then the other 
party said memento^ touching his witness on the tip of the ear. 
A father emancipated his son, by giving him a box on the ear. 
At an auction, when persons wished to make a bidding, they 
raised one finger. When there was a dispute about the posses- 
sion of a property, the two parties seized each other s hands, and 
went through a mock combat; they then ran together, and 
brought a clod of the ground in dispute. For the latter proceed- . 
ing there were substituted afterwards two forms, the one pro- 
nounced by the praetor, inite viam^ and the other by a third 
person, reaite viam, which answered the purpose of the parties 
actually making the journey to the land in litigation. A debtor 
in ceding his property to his creditors, took off and laid down his 
gold ring. To intimate that a person was about to alienate his 
slave without security, he exposed him in the market-place, with 
a hat on his head. When a man claimed a piece of furniture, he 
put his hand upon it. 

Cicero, pro Murena : 

" Yet people might very conveniently have gone to law in this 
manner. — Says one, * That Sabine estate is mine.' ' No, 'tis mine,* 
says another. — * Then give judgment.* ' By no means, this wont 
do,* says the civilian ; *• those premises which lie in the Sabine 
country commonly so called ;' — Verbose enough, of all conscience. 
Well, what next ? ' I claim by virtue of the common laws of the 
land as my property.' What, then ? ' And therefore I hereby 
eive you mr and special warning to move off of the premises.* 
The defendant was then quite at a loss for an answer to this 
bead-roll of law terms. And then the same lawyer goes on like 

G G 
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a country balkd-singer in the lame cant, ' From those premises 
off of which yoa have given me fair and special warning to 
move, I hereby give vou warning to move in like manner/ Jn 
the meantime, least the praetor should imagine himself happy in 
havinff nothing to do with this gibberish, and think himself 
capable to say something out of ms own head, a cant was com- 
Dosed for him ukewise, both silly and insignificant : ^ The bodies of 
both parties beinff present, you are to advance this way.* Now 
the same sage wno was to instruct them to advance was iq>on 
the spot ; says he, * Return this way ; * then they return under 
the same guide. Even with those long-bearded gentlemen, this 
was thought a ridiculous farce ; that men who were standing 
uprightly and conveniently upon a place, should be ordered to 
move ofl^ in order immediately to return to the same place. 

'* Everything was infected with the like impertinences: ' TVith 
f^ I behold thee personally present in court ; * and as, * But do 
you comply with the form, to elude the judgment.' "While these 
things were secrets, it was necessary to have recourse to those 
who possessed them, but after they were published, and came to 
be more nearly examined and canvassed, they were found quite 
void of all meaning, but brimful of roguery and folly." 

Public as well as private right was su'ojeet to formulas. I 
annex some examples of this : 

"The king asked, *Are ye ambassadors and deputies on 
behalf of the people of CoUatia, to surrender yourselves, and the 
people of Collatia?' * We are.' — *Are the people of Collatia in 
their own disposal ?' * They are.' — * Do you surrender your- 
selves and the people of Collatia, together with your city, lands» 
waters, boundaries, temples, utensils, all property both sacred and 
common, under my dominion, and that of the Roman people ?' 

* We do surrender them.' — » Well, I receive them.' " — ^Livy, i. 69. 

" The following is the manner in which, as we are told, they 
proceeded on that occasion ; and we have no record of any more 
ancient treaty. The herald addressed the king in these words : 

* Dost thou, O king, order me to strike a league with the Pater 
Patratus of the Alban nation?' Having received the kind's 
order, he said, * O king, I demand vervain irom thee :' me 
king answered, 'Take it pure.' The herald brought clean 
stalks of that herb from the citadel. He afterwards asked the 
king in these words : ' Dost thou, O king, constitute me the 
royal delegate of the Roman people, the Quirites ; including, in 
my privileges, my attendants and implements.' The king re- 
plied, ' Be it without detriment to me, and to the Roman people, 
the Quirites, I do constitute thee.* The herald was Mamis 
Valerius, and he made Spurius Fusius Pater Patratus, by touch- 
ing his head and hair with the vervain. The Pater Patratus is 
appointed 'adjusjurandum patrandum,* that is, to ratify the 
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league ; and this he does in a great many words, which heing 
expressed in a long set ftsm, I may he excused from repeating. 
Then, after reciting the conditions, he said, 'Hear thou, O 
Jupiter ! hear thou, Pater Patratus of the Alhan nation : hear, 
ye people of Alha : as those conditions, from first to last, have 
been recited openly from those tahlets, or that wax, without £raud 
or deceit, in such sense as they are most clearly understood here 
this day, fVom those conditions the Roman people will not fint 
depart : if they shall, at any time, first depart from them, under 
authority of the state, through any fraud or deceit, do thou, O 
Jupiter, on that day, strike tne Roman people in like manner as 
I shall here, this day, strike this swine ; and strike them, thou, 
with greater severity, in proportion as thy power and ahility are 
greater.* * So saying, he struck down the swine with a flint stone. 
The Albans likewise, by their dictator and their priests, repeated 
their form of ratification and their oath." — ^Livy, i. 43. 
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The patricians replied : " What were the new and important 
^schemes which Caius Canuleius had set on foot P No less than the 
prostitution of the privileges of nobility, and the confounding the 
rights of auspices, both public and private ; that nothing might 
be left pure and unpNolluted ; and that, every diatinclion bemg 
removed, no person might know what himself was, nor to what 
order he belonged. For what other tendency had such promis- 
cuous intermarriages, than to produce an irregular intercourse 
between patricians and plebeians, not very different from that be* 
tween brutes ? " — ^Livy, i. 341. 
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The downfall of the Falerians closely followed that of Veii. 
The story of the schoolmaster treacherously delivering up his 
pupils to Camillus, is stamped with a Greek character, which 
renders it liable to great suspicion. It is, besides, very unlikely 
that in a time of siege people would allow children to quit a 
town. The romantic moderation of the Romans has altogether 
the air of a fiction, devised, in compliment to the state, by a 
Greek historian. Behind Falerii was the great city of VulsmiL 
The Vulsinians fought Rome, and obtained a truce of thirty 
years. It was about this period that the Gktuls marched against 

oa2 
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Clttsiuin, Coere, and Rome. Aplebeian, M. (Editus, announced 
to the tribunes, that he had heard a supernatural voice, ordering 
hj^ to announce to the magistrates the approach of the Gauls. 
This story would seem very obscure, did not livy, Booh tni., 
inform us that the Roman aristocracy had interposed in the 
affiurs of VulsiniL In the Etruscan city, the clients had revolted 
against theur patrons, and had rendered themselves masters of the 
town. The Roman aristocracy hastened to the succour of the 
Vulsinian aristocracy, and secured its triumph over the revolted 
clients. Is it not probable that the same sort of thine occurred 
some years before ? May not the plebeians of Vu&inii have 
called m the Grauls against the Vulsinian and Roman aristocracy, 
who opposed them, and the Roman plebeians, in close connexion 
with tnose of Yulsinii, have been early informed of the march of 
the Gauls against Rome F Whereupon they expelled Camillus, 
the chief of the patrician party, who, on quitting Rome, prayed 
the gods that the Romans might soon be forced to solicit his 
return to aid them — a prayer which seems directly to refer to 
the i^proach of the Gauls. 
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Together with the inscription of Duillius, we will here lay 
before the reader several other monuments of the ancient lan- 
guages of Italy. 

Volscian Inscription. 

Deve. Declune. statom. sepis. Atahas. Pis. Velestrom. faka. 
Esaristrom. se. Bim. Asif. Vesclis. Vinu. 

Oscan ImcripUon, 

ekkuma ... tribalak ... liimit ... mefa... ist ... entrar ... 
ecce ... trihus ... limites,.. demensa ... est ... intra ... 

feinuss ... pu ... amf... pert ... viam ... pusstis ... piu... 
Jines ... post ... circum »,per ... viam ... posticam „.per ... 

ipisi ... slaci ... senateis ... inim ... ink ... tribarakiof ... 
ipsitts ... loci ... senatus ... union ,„jvgum ... tria hrachia ... 

Anfret ... puccahf ... sekss ... puranter ... teremss ... irik ... 
auferet ... pauca ... sex ... puriter ... termini ... hircus ... 

The Oscan words, akera, anter, phaisnam, tesaur, famel, solum, 
still remain in the Latin language, acerroy inter, fantun, thesaurus^ 
famubuj solus. 
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Ifucriptian ofDuiUius, 



C-D M-F. M. K. C. ... L 

8 A»0 

D. EXEMET. LECI0NS8. B 

AXIMOSqUE. HAOI8TBAT08. L 

. . . OVEM. CASTBEI8. EXFOCIONT. MACEL 

. * CNAHDOD. CEPET. ENQUE. EODEM. MAOI8 

. . MNAyEB08. MABId. C0N80L. PBImOS. O 

CYASESQYE. NAYALES. PBIMOS. OBNAYET. PAL 

CYMQYE. EIS. NAYBB08. CLA8EIS. POEHICA8. OM 

J>ICTATOBBD. OL. . . OM. IB. ALTOD. MABId. PYC 

.... NQYE. HAN. . . ET CYM. 80CIEI8. 8EPTE 

08QUE. TBIBEM08QYE. NAYEI8. X ' , 

OM. CAPTOM. KYMEI 0® DCC 

.... TOM. CAPTOM. PB(£BDA. NYMEI. (((1))) 

CAPTOM. AE8. (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) J 

<((!))) (((1))) (((I))) (((1))) (((1))) (((1))) {((1))) (((1))) 

(((1))) ((1))) U{i))) (((I))) (((I))) (((1))) (((1))), 

. . QYE. NAYALED. PBADAD. POPLON.^ 

CABTAOIHIBX8IN KY08. L ' 

FI CAP 

The inscription of Daillins has been thus restored by Petras 
Ciacconins. 

Caius DuiUius Marcijilius consul adversum Carthaginienses in SicUia 
rem gerens Egesianos cogtiaios popuU romani arctissima 
obsidione exemit. Legiones CarthAginienses omnes 
maximusque magistratus elephantis relictis 
noYem castris effugerunt. Macellam munitain urbem 
pugnando cepit., inqne eodem magistratu prospere 
rem nayibns marl consul primas gessit : remigesqne 
classesqtte naYales primas ornaYit paraYitque diebus sexagiata, 
cnmque eis naYibos classes punlcas omnes paratasque 
snmmas copias Cartbagmienses presente maximo 
diotatore illorum in alto marl pugnando Yicit. 
triglntaqae naYes cepit cum sociis septirememque duels 
qninquiremes triremesque nayes Yaginti depressit. 
Anrom captum nummi III. M. DCC. 
Argentum captum prasda nummi C. M. 
graYe captum »s Yicies semel centena miUia pondo, etc. 
tiiumphoque naYali prasda populum romanum donaYit. 
CaptiYOs Cartbagmienses ingenues duxit ante currum 
primusque consul de Siculis classeque Cartbaginiensium 
triumphaYit eamm rernm ergo senatus populusque romanus ei haaoee 
columnam posuit. 

^ While these things were carrying on, Quintus Fabios Fictar, 
the ambassador, retorned from Delphi to Borne, and read the 
response of the oracle from a written copy. In it was included 
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both to ivhat gods siipplicatioii should be made, and in what 
manner. It then stated, *' if you do thus, Romans, your affiEurs 
will be more prosperous and less perplexed ; your state will pro- 
ceed more agreeably to your wishes ; and the Boman people will 
be victorious in the contest. After that your state shall have 
been restored to prosperity and safety, send a present to the 
Pythian Apollo, out of the gains you have earned, and pay 
honours to him out of the plunder, the booty, and the spoils ; 
beware how you indulge in insolent presumption.* He recited 
this translation from the Greek verse.** — ^Livy, xziiL 11. 

Some years after, the magistrates discovered among the archives 
the poems of the ancient diviner Marcius, predicting a great 
disaster in Apulia. 

^ Roman of Trojan desoent, fly the rirer Canna, lest foreigners 
should compel thee to fight in the plain of Diomede. But thou 
wilt not believe me until thou shalt have filled the plain with 
blood, and the river carries into the great sea, from tne fruitful 
land, many thousaods of your slain countrymen, and thy flesh 
becomes a prey for fishes, birds, and beasts inhabiting the earth. 
For thus hath Jupiter declared to me.** 

^ Romans, if you wish to ejmel the enemy and the ulcer which 
has come from aar, I advise, that games should be vowed, which 
may be performed in a cheerful manner annually to ApoUo; 
when the people shall have given a portion of money from the 
public cotFers,^ that private individuals then contribute, each 
according to his abihty. That the praetor shall preside in the 
celebration of these games, who holos the supreme administra- 
tion of justice to the people and commons. Let the decemviri 
perform sacrifice with victims after the Grecian fiishion. I^ you 
do these things properly you will ever rejoice, and your awrs 
will be more prosperous, for that deity will destroy your enemies 
who now, composedly, feed upon your plains.**— Livy, zxv. 12, 
and Macrob., i. 17. See Hermann's metrical restoratioa of 
tiiese predictions, Docirina metnea^ cap. de versu satnmino, 
p. 614. 

IfUcripHoTu on the tomb of the Scipios. 

li. COBKEUO. I*. 7. 8CIFIO. 

ATPn^aa cosoii. cbsob. 

L. COBNELI. L. F. P. N. 
8CIPIO. QUAIST. 
TB. MIL. AlOiOS. 
GNATUS XXXm. 
MOBTUUS. FATEB. 
BBOBM. AHTIOCa 
8VBB6IT. 

(Son of Sdpio Asiaticus Qutestor ; year of Rome, 586.) 
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L. COXHBLIUS. GN. P. GK. K. SCIFIO. MAGNA* aAPIEHTIA. 
MULTASUUS. YXKTUTBe. iBTATB. QUOM. PAB7A. 
POSIDET. HOC SAXSUM. QUOIBI. VITA. BBFEGIT. HOIT. 
HONOS. HONOBE. IS. HIC. SITUS. (^TJEI. NUNCQUAM. 
VICTU8. EST. VXBTUTBI. AlfBOB. GNATUS. XX. IS 
T... £18. HAIIDATVS. NB. <IUA. IBATIS. BOBOBB. 
UUEI. MINUS. SIT. MANSATUS. 

aUBI AFICS. INSIGNB. SIAXJS. PXAMINIS. GBSISTBI. 
MOBS. PBBTBCXT. UT. 1SS8BNT. OMNIA 
BBEYIA. HONOS. FAMA. YIBTUSQUE 
GLORIA. ATQUE. INGENIDM. QUIBUS SBI 
IN. LONGA. LICUI8ISET. TIBS. UTIEB. YITA 
PACILB. PACTI8. SUPEBASES. GLOBIAM 
MAJOBUM. QUA. BE. LUBENS. TE. IN. GBENIU. 
SCIPIO. BBCIPIT. TEBBA. PUBU. PBOGNATUM. PUBLIO. COENEU. 

This Scipio was the son of Africanxis, the adopted &ther of 
Scipio JEmilianns. 

ON. COBNEUUS. GN. F. SCIPIO. HISPANUS 
PB. AID. CVB. Q. TB. MIL. II. X. VIB. SL. JVDIK. X. VIB. SAC. FAC. 

(litibus judioandis, sacris ikdendis.) 

VIBTUTIS. GENBBIS. MIEI8. MOBIBUS. ACCUMULAVI 
PBOGBNXEM. GBNUI. FACTA. PATBI. SPETIEI 
MAJOBUM. OBTENNI. lAUDEM. UT. SIBI. ME. ESSE. CBBATUM. 
LJETENTYB. STIBTEM. NOBILITAYIT. HONOB. 

<PraBter, year 613 of Rome ?) 

COBNEIJUS L. F. L. N. 
SCIPIO. ASIAGENUS 
COMATUS. ANNOBUM 
GNATUS XX. 

(Nephew of Scipio Asiaticus). 

HIC EST ILLB SITUS, CUI NEMO CIYl' NEQUE H08TIS 
QUIYIT PBO FACTIS BEDDEBE OPB^ PBBTIUM. 

Epitaph of the first Africanns, by Ennius, oited hy Seneca, 
xix, 109. 

— Tabula JtegiUi, LiYj, xl. 52. In saturnine verse, accord- 
ing to Atilius Fortunatianus ; thus restored by Hermann : 

Duello magno dirimundo, regibus subigundis 
Caput, patnndse paci, pugna hsec exeunti 
Lucio JSmilio, Marci filio, Reguxo 

Auspicie imperio 

Felicitate ductuque ejus inter Ephesum, 
fiammn, Chiumque inspectante ipso eos Antiocho, 
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Cum exercitu omni, equitatu, elephantis, dassis regis 

Antiochi incensa, victai fusa, tusa, fugata est ; 

Ibique eo die de rege naves longse 

Sunt omnibus cum sociis captse tres decemque 

£a pugna pugnata rex Antiochus regnumque 

JEjus in potettaiem papuli Botnani redacium 

Eius rei ergo sedem laribus permarinis vovit. 

— Inscription placed by Tib. Sempronius Gracchus in the tem- 
ple of Mater Matvta ; it was in saturnine verse. Liv. xli. 33. 

— Senatus-consultus, passed about the year ^68. It was found 
in 1692, in a village of Calabria, engraved on a tablet of brass. 

Q. MABCIUS t. r. 8. POSTUMIUS L. T. COS. 

Q. Alarcius, Lucii iilius, S. Posthumius, Lucii filius, consules 

SENATDM CONSOLUESUNT N. OCTOB. APUD JEDEM DUELONAI 

senatum consuluerunt nonis octobris apud sedem Bellonss, 

SC. ABF. M. CLAUDI M. L. YALEBIB P. F. 

Scribendo adfiierunt, M. Claudras M. F., Valerius P. filius, 

(^ MI9UCI C. F. BE BACANALIOUS QUEI FOIDEBATEI £S- 

Q. Minucius, Caii filius, de baccbanalibus qui fcederati es- 

SENT ITA EXDEICENDUM CENSUEBE . NEI QVIS EOBUM BACA- 

sent ; ita edicendum censuere : ne quis eorum baccha- 

NAL HABUI88E YBIiET SEI <IUES ESENT QUEI SIBEI DEICEBENT 

nalia habuisse vellet. Si qui essent qui sibi dicerent 

NECESUS ESE BACANAL. HABEBE EEIS UTEI AB PB. UB- 

necesse esse bacchanalia habere, iis ut ad prsetorem ur- 

BANUM BOMAM YENIBENT DE QUE EEIS BEBUS UBEI EOBUM VBB- 

banum Bomam venirent, de que iis rebus ubi eorum ver- 

BA AUDITA ESENT UTEI SENATUS NOSTEB DECEBNEBEt DUM NE 

ba audita essent, ut senatus noster decerneret, dum ne 

MINUS SENATOBIBUS C. ADESENT Q. EA BES CONSUUBBE- 

minus senatoribus centum adessent, cum ea res consulere- 

TUB BACA8 YIB NE QUIS ADIE8E YELET CEIYIS BOMAKUS, 

tur. Bachas vir ue quis adesse vellet civis romanus, 

NEVE NOBHNIS IiATIN NEVE 80CIUM QUI8QUAM NISEI PB. 

neve nominis latini, neve sociorum quisquam, nisi prsotorem 

UBBANUM ADIESENT IS QUE DE SENATUOS SENTENTIAD DUM NE 

urbanum adessent, is que de senatus sententia, dum ne 

MINUS SENATOBIQUS C. ADESENT QUOM BA BES CONSOLE- 

minus senatoribus centum adesent, quum ea res consule- 
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BSTUB JOUSIS£NT CEN8UEBB SACBBDOS N£ QUIS VIB BSBT 

retur jussiasent, censaere. SacerdoB ne quis vir esset 

XAGISTEB NEQUE VIB NEQUE MITLIEB <IUI8<IUAM B8BT KBVB PB- 

magister, neque vir neque mulier quisquam esset, neve pe- 

CUNIAM QUISaUAM EOBITH COMOIKEH ABUI8E YELET BBYE 

cuniam quisquam eorum communem habuisse vellet, neve 

IfAGISTBATUM NEVE PBO ^AOISTBATUO NEVE VIBUU NBVB 

magistratum neve pro magbtratu, neve virum, neve 

MULIEBEH QUISQUAM FECISE NEVE P08THAC INTEB 8BD CONJOK- 

mulierem quisquam fecisse, neve posthac inter se conju- 

BASE NBVE COMUOVI8E NEVE CONSPONDISfi NBVE COMPBO- 

rasse, neve commovisse, neve conspondisse, neve compro- 

MESISB VEIiET NEVE QUISQUAM FIDEM INTEB SED BEDISB VELET 

misisse vellet, neve quisquam fidem inter se dedisse vellet, 

SACBA IN DQUOLTOD NE QUISQUAM PBCISE VEI.ET NEVE IN PO- 

sacra in occulto ne quisquam fecisse vellet, neve in pu- 

PUCOD NBVE IN PBEIVATOD NBVE EXTBAD UBBEM SACBA QUI8- 

blico, neve in privato, neve extra urbem sacra quis- 

QUAM FECISE VELET NISEI PB. UBBANUM ADIESET 18 QUE 

quam fecisse vellet, nisi prsetorem urbanum adisset, is que 

BB 8BNATU08 SBNTBNTIAB BUM NB* MINUS 8BNATOBIBUS C. 

de senattts sententia, dum ne minus senatoribus centum 

ABESENT QUOM £A BES CONSOUEBETUB J0UI8BNT CEN8UBBE 

adessent, quum ea res consuleretur, jussissent, censuere, 

MOMINBS PliOUS V. OINUOB8EI VIBBI ATQUE MUUBBBS 8A- 

homines plus quinque universi viri atque mulieres sa- 

CBA NE QUISQUAM FECISE VELET NEVE INTEB IBEI VIBBi PLOUS 

era ne quisquam fecisse vellet, neve inter ibi viri plus 

BUOBUS MUUEBIBUS PIK>U8 TBIBU8 ABFUI8E VBLBNT NISEI BE 

duobus, mulieribus plus tribus adfiusse vellent, nisi de 

PB. UBBANI SENATUOS QUE SENTENTIAB UTEI 8UPBAB SCBIP- 

prsetoris urban! senatus que sententia, ut supra die- 

TUM B8T HAIGE UTEI IN CONVENTIONIB EXBEICATIS NE MINUS 

tum est, hsBcce uti in concionibus edioatis ne minus 

TBINUM NOUNBINBM 8BNATU08 QUE SENTENTIAM UTEI 8C1ENTBS 

trinum nundinum, senatus que sententiam uti scientes 

B8BTI8 BOBUM 8ENTBNTIA ITA FUIT.8BI QUB8 BSBNT QUBI AB- 

easetis, eorum sententia ita fuit. Si qui essent qui ad- 
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yOB8U]i BAD wmClSBWt QUAX SUPBAD DICTUM BST SBI8 REM CA- 

Tonum ea fecisaent quam sapra dictum est, lis rem ca- 

FDTAUUi rACIBVDAM CSM8USKE ATQUE UTEX HOCS IN TABOI^Alf 

pitakm faoieadam censoerei atque uti hocce in tabulam 

▲HnrAM DTEItDBBBTlB. ITA 8ENATU8 AIQUOIC CSN8UIT, UTEI UUS 

sneam inddeietU. Ita senatos nquom censuit, uti que 

BAM FIOIBB JOUBBATI8 UBEI PACILITMBD GN08CISB POTISIT AT- 

earn figi jubeatis ubi ftcillime nosci possit at- 

aUM UTBX BA BACAHAI^IA 8BI QUA SUNT BXTBAB QUAM 8EI 

que uti ea bacchanalia, si qua sunt extra quam si 

<^1II1> IBBI 8ACBI B8T ITA UTBI SUPBAD 8CBIFTUM S8T IN DOS' 

^uid ibi sacri est, ita uti supra scriptum est in die- 

BU8 X» QU1BU8 VOBBI8 TABBI^Ai DATAl BBUNT, PACIATIS UTBI 

bos decern quibus vobis tabelke datce^ erunt, faciatis uti 

BIBMOTA 81BNT IB AGBO TBUBAKO 

dimota sint in agro Teurano. 
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142. Tet the following passages would seem to refer to ancient 
natimial poetiy. Cieer. Tu»e. QtuBs, i. iv. 2. *' GraTissinms 
auctor in originibus dixit Cato, morem apud majores hunc 
epularum fiusse, ut deinceps, qui accubarent, canerent ad tibiam 
clarorum viorum laudes atque virtutes. — Nonius, ii. 70. Ass4 
Toce : (aderant) in oonvi^iis pueri modesti, ut cantarent carmina 
n&tiqua, in quibus laudes eiant majorum, assH voce, et cum 
tibicine. [Assd. voce, a solo, without instrumental accompani- 
ment.] — Festus, extr., v. Camence^ Musae, quod canunt anti- 
guorum laudes. (Cascus^ vetus ; caanusen, antiquse.) — QuintiJian 
was not acquainted with this plebeian heroic poem, which, accord- 
ing to Niebuhr, existed in the time of Augustus. Inst. Orat^ 
X. 2, 7. — Cic. Brutus, " Atque utinam exstarent ilia cannina, 
qua midtis saecuUs ante suam aetatem in epulis esse cantitata 
^ singulis convivis de clarorum vivorum laudibus, in originibus 
acriptum reliqnit Cato." 

As to the dl^Dfeduse of Tinegar on this occasion, see in Deluc 
the refutation of Livy and Appian. 

The description of the particular spot only agrees with the 
<$haracteristics of Mont Cenis, and the tradition of the moun- 
taineers is, that It was there Hannibal passed. 
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For the passage of the AlpB by Hanmbal, see Lanmsa. Histoire 
dupasMge, &c. 1826.-— Letaronne, Jaurmd des Moeans, 1819, pp. 
22, and 753.— J. A. Behic^Eistoire dupanage, &c. Geneve, 1818. 
■^Idenu, by Fortia d'Urban, 1821.— Jcfewi, by Whitaker, London, 
1794. — ^F. G. de Vandoncoart, Hist, des Campagnes cT Hannibal 
en lialie, Milan, 1812. — ^De Sanssure, Voyage dang let Alpee^ 
4 and 5. — J. F. Albanis-Beaiimont, 1806, 1 ai^ 2 : ^ Je traversal 
moi-meme F^troit sentier qui conduit au sommet du Lautaret 
(route du Mont Gendnre). C*^tait le 3 Novembre, ^poque qui 
est a peu pr^s celle oil mnnibal paasa les Alpes. U ^tait depuis 
son sommet jusqu*^ sa base, enti^rement couvert de glaces et de 
neiges ; tout chemin avait disparu ; Ton ne trouvait pour se dinger 
que quelques perches plant^ de distance en distance, et souvent 
mon guide, habitant du pays, s'y trompait lui-m^me. Lorsqu*i^ 
ceA ^poques, la tourmente vient fondre sur ces regions ^levees, 
elle emporte tout, hommes et mulets, au milieu des tourbillons 
de neige qu'elle fait volar, et rbgne sur ces hauteurs avec une 
fureur et des ravages qu*il faut avoir vus pour s*en (aire une id^e.** 
Larauza, p. 60. 

The following passafi^e will give some idea of the horrors of 
the Alpine gorges : — ^Avant d*y arriver, on traversait une gorge 
^troite, au fond de laquelle se pr^cipitent les eaux d*un torrent... 
L/9B avalanches et lea onragans aazquels les habitans de oette 
vaB^ tout exposes durant Thiver, sent tels, que dans une nuit il 
arrive souvent que les halutations disparaissent sous k neige, 
dont la hauteur est quelquefois de quinze 1 vingt pieds...Les 
habitans sortent de chez-eux il Tentree de Fhiver, et vont soit en 
Pigment sott en France ot^ 3s exercent les professions de frot- 
teurs, commissionnaires, porte-faix et colporteurs, et ils rentrent 
au commencement de cnaque printemp3...Ce sentier scabreux, 
qui n^est praticable que pendant quelques mois de Fannie, n*est 
gu^re fr^quent^ que par des contrebandiers et des d^serteurs.** 
( AlbanisrMaumoBt, Deecriptiondee Alpes greeques et cattiennesj 
tome li., 640«^) 
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Pacuvii, Frof. 

Nam istis qui linguam avium intelligunt, 
Plus que ex alieno jecofe sapiunt, quam ex suo, 
Magis audiendum quam auscultandum censeo. 

(Cic, De divin., 1.) 

Ego odi homines ignavA operft, et philosophft sententift. 

(Gell., xra,, 8.) 
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Adolescens, tamen etsi propens, hoc te saxum rogai 
Uti si adspicias : deinde ^uod scriptum est, legas : 
Heic sunt poet» PacuTu Marci sita 
Ossa ; hoc volefaBm, nescius ne esses ; vale. 

(GeU., 1, 24.) 
8. CoMalii, Frag. 

Nam noTUS quidem Deus r^pertos est Jovis. 

(£x JSpittdd Priscianus, in Jams,) 
L. Accii, Frag. 

Calones, ramnli tnetellique, cacnlaeqiie. 

(Ex Armbalibus Festns^in MetdH,) 

Nihil credo auguribus, qui aures verbis divitant 
Alienas, suas ut avro locupletent demos. 

(£x Ashfanadey Nonius, in divitant.) 

Multi iniqni atque infideles regno, pauci sunt boni. 

(Cic, De off., in.) 
L. Lncilii, Frag, 

Scipiadse magno improbus objiciebat Asellus 1 
Lustrum illo censore malum infelix que fiusse. 

(Ex. XI. L. Satyr. — ^Nonius.) 

Nam vetus ille Cato lacessisse appellari^ quod ccnqscius ipse non 

[erat sibL 
(Ex. XIV. Lib. Satyr. — Caper apud Pris., ialacesso.) 

Cohibet et domi Moestus se Albinus, repudium quod filise remisit. 
(Ex xvni., Lib. Satyr. — ^Nonius in remittere.) 

Vellem concilio vestrum, quod dicitis, olim, 

Coelicolse, vellem, inquam, adfuissemu* priore 

Concilio. (Servius, in ix. -^n.) 

Ut nemo sit nostrum quin aut pater optimu* divum^ 
Aut Neptunu* pater, Liber, Satumu* pater. Mars, 
Janus, Quirinus pater, nomen dicatur ad unum. 

(LactanHus, Lib. rv. cap. 3.) 
C. Lucilii, Frag, 

Lactanims, rv. 5. 

Nunc yero k mane ad noctem, festo atque profesto 
Totus item pariterque die populnsque patresque 
Jactare indu foro se omnes, decedere nusquam, 
Uni se atque eidem studio omnes dedere, et arti, 
Yerva dare ut caute possint, pugnare dolose, 
Blanditia certare, bonum simulare virum se, 
Insidias £icere, ut si hostes sint omnibus omnes. 
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Cicero definibus, 

Graecum te Albuti, qoain Romanum atque Sabinnm, 
Municipem ponii, Titi, Anni, centarionum 
Praeclarorum hominum, ac primorum, signiferumque, 
Maluisti dici, Greece ergo praetor Athenis, 
Id quod malttisti, te, qoam ad me accedis, saluto, 
Xatpe inquam, Tite, hetores, turma omni cohorsque, 
Xaiperc hinc hostis Muti Albutius, hinc inimicas. 

Cic. in oratorey lib. mi. 

Qnam lepide lezeis compostae ut tesserulae omnes, 
Arte pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato, 
Crassum habeo generum : ne rhetoricoteros tn sis. 
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AcTiiJM, bfttUft or, 991. 

JEniii, the, mentiomd, Si8. 

Aifftthocles, aoooont ci, 181. 

Ager Bomamut acoount of the, 80, et »eq. 

Agrurian lawB, two kinds of, 94; 

authors of the, 95. 
Agrarian law of Tiberius Qracohus, 

361, 366; ofBnUus, 829; of Jnlilis 

Ciesar, 885. 
Agricoltnre, condition of among the 

early Italians, 88. 
Alexander the Great's successors cha- 
racterized, 202. 
Anous Martius, utter conAision of the 

history of, 62 ; suggestion respecting 

him, ib. 
Animals, sacred, of Italy, 87. 
Antiochus the Great, his war with the 

BonuuDS, 207. 
Antony, Mare, characterized, 874 ; his 

victories over the FartMans and 

other Asiatics, 889, etteq.\ his first 

interriew with Cleopatra, 890 ; his 

death, 400. 
Appius, death of, 97. 
Appius Claudius characterized, 185. 
Ardiimedes, account of, 190. 
Aristocracy of Borne, dlTision among, 

261. 
Art among the Etruscans described, 89. 
Airales, their religious songs and 

dances, 81. 
Atrium described, 52. 
Ayentine Mount, meaning of the story 

of its forming storms, 65 ; assigned 

to the people, 98. 
Augurs, their mensuration of land in 

£tkiiria, 50. 

BACCHA17AI.IA, mention of the, 235. 
Ballanche, referred to, 4, n. 



Beaafort, L. de, his wwk on the un- 
certainty of Brasan Ustoity, 2. 

Bruttii, descendants of the Pelasgi, 
thehr dependent condition, 27. 

Brutus, Junius, story o^ 70. 

Brutus, M. Junius, characterized, 370 ; 
death of; 888. 

Cabibi, account of, 26. 

Caius Mardus, story of, 71. 

Campanian nationality, destruction of, 
117. 

Cannse, battie of, 182. 

Capua, acoount of, 118. 

Caesar, Julius, account of, 324; his 
vindication of liberty, 325 ; his agra- 
rian law, 385; his wars in Gaul, 
886, et seg.; the Boman senators 
take refbge in his camp, 853 ; de- 
votion of his troops, ib. ; his war in 
Spain, 354; in Greece, 355; his 
return to Italy and progress there, 
861, et seg. ; the history of his reign 
at Bome, 368, et teq. ; his death, 373. 

Cftsar, Octavius, characterized, 375; 
his proceedings at Bome after Ju- 
lius Oesar's death, 376 ; his eflforts 
to form a navy, 387. 

Carthage, account of, 140; her com- 
mercial empire, 146 ; f^ts of her 
dominion, ib. ; her mercenary troops, 
147; treaties of, with Bome, 149; 
makes peace with Bome, 154 ; me- 
naced by her mercenary troops, 159 ; 
yields to Scipio, 199 ; fall of, 239. 

Carthaginians, charactcarized, 187, 140, 
146. 

Cassius, his oppression of A^ 381 ; 
death of, 383. 

Catiline, history of, 329, et teg. ; his 
death, 333. 
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Cato the Elder, ftcoonnt of, 991 ; his 
contest with the Gfeek AimUies who 
oppressed Rome, 328 ; his Adyocacy 
of the Romans, 384 ; }iis opiDion of 
Fompey's wars, 838 ; of Utica cha- 
racterized, 826 ; his death, 863. 

Centuriest theh* monopoly of political 
power, 347. 

Cicero, characterized, 315 ; defends 
Babirius, 829 ; opposes the agrarian 
law of RoUns, ib. ; his high estimate 
ot his own consulship, 388. 

Cimbri, their appearance in Italy, 278; 
defeated by Marins, 288. 

Cimenian forest, characterized, 123. 

Circe, characteristics of, 38. 

Cisalpine Gaul, cheapness of iirovi- 
sions in, 196. 

Citizenship of Rome, its ralue in the 
eyes of the Italian populations, 253. 

Clelia, story of. 72. 

Cleopatra visits Osar in Alexandria, 
859 ; her first interview with An- 
tony; characterized, 891, 2; her 
death, 400. 

Clients, Roman, account of, 88. 

Coliseum, described, 14. 

C^&»n»(p, establishment of, by the Ro- 
man senate, 95 ; their enfranchise- 
ment, 114 ; extension at, 261. 

Comitia by tribes, introduction of, 97; 
effect of, neutralized, 248. 

Conquered lands, distribution of, 249 ; 
monopolized by the rich, 250. 

Constitution, the ancient, of Rome, 
superseded, 247. 

Consulate, re-establishment of the, 106. 

Coriolanns, story of, 316. 

Crassus, his enormous wealth, 826. 

DiEX>AiiiT8, referred to* 26. 

Debtors, cruel treatment of at Rome, 

89. 
Decemviri, institution of the, 98. 
Dioscures, appearance of the, 74. 
Dithmarsians, their long preservation 

of freedom, 6. 
Divination of the Etruscans, 47; its use 

in measuring lands, 50. 

Edifices of Rome, the stupendous 

nature of the early, 69. 
Ennius, account of, 218. 
Eryx, Mount account of, 153. 



Etraria, the gods of, 4« ; ofaaracter of 
her religion, ib.; agriculture in, 49. 

Etruscans, their origin, 88; monu- 
ments of thdr art described, 89; 
account of them, 40, «t 999. ; eausas 
of theur decay, 42 ; thehr character, 
44 ; their sacrifices of human Tictims» 
ib. ; their theory as to the duratioi 
of their nation, ib. ; their fidl, 46 ; 
their energetic resistance to it, 46 : 
divination of the, 47; their principal 
gods, 53 ; their augurs I<mg consulted 
by the Romans, 69 ; war against the^ 
106. 

Fabu, Greek flattery of the fkmily, 
315. 

Fafiius, prodictator, 179. 

Falerii, taking of by the Romans, 107. 

Family, the, in Rome, wholly depend- 
ent on the Pater FamUias, 83. 

Flamhiius def^ts Philip ot MaoedOB 
at Cynocephale, 206. 

Flaminius, F. Q., anecdote of his fteo* 
city, 227. 

Gau^t^ quelled by Manlius, 309. 

Gauls, account of them, 108; called in 
by the Etruscans against Rome, 138 ; 
reappearance of, in Italy, 156 ; de- 
feated by Flaminius, 167; and bgr 
Marcellus, 158. 

Geru, nature of the, at Rome, 84. 

Gracchus, Gains, death of, 273. 

, Tiberius, death of, 266. 



Gracchi, history of the, 259, et teq. 

Greece, relations of Rome witli, 99 ; 
her relations with Rome, 109 ; lie-> 
comes a Roman province, 386. 

Greelc flattery of Rome, 214. 

Greeks, learned, at Rome, 317. 

Gods and goddesses, their various 
worship and names among the eariy 
Italians, 81; distinction betwesn 
them and those of Greece, 83. 

Glareanus, his investigation into tiie 
accuracy of Livy's history, 1. 

HAimxiAB deftats the revolted Oam 
thaginian mercenaries, 164; his 
wars in Africa and Spain, 166 ; his 
death, ib. 

Hannibal, first appearance g£, 186; 
quits Italy, 197 ; his cruelties thcf^ 
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ib.i is defected at Zama, 199; hie 

bencfieial tyrtaaj over Carthage, 

201. 
Haedrobal, aoeoont of, 166. 
Heroes, elianicter of those of the old 

world. 6ft. 
History of Borne, itisterials for. 311. 
Horatii aad Cnriatii. ooKreBpondenoe 

between their story and that of 

Romohis and Bemns, 61. 

IHDUSTBT eharaoterized, 87. 
Jtalians, religion of the early, 30. 
Italy, physical aspect of, 11, 16, 

0t ieq.i first inhabitants of, 28; 

soothem. aspect ot 111 ; extreme 

southern point of, described, 129; 

state of, after the death of Sylla. 

303 ; state of in the beginning of 

CMar's career, 327. 

JuPiciAii formula of Bome. obstacles 

to liberty, 104. 
Jngnrtha, history of, 274, et aeq» 

Knights, or rich citizens of Bome, 
characterized. 2ftl. 

L.£T0BiiJ8, his resistance to the se- 
nate, 97. 

Lands, diyision of among the Etrus- 
cans, 51. 

lAir, meaning of the title, 71. 

Lares, described, 52. 

Larvs, described. 52. 

Latin tongne. its analogy with the Os- 
can, 30 ; source of, ib. 

Latium, the two leagues into which it 
was divided, 93; war of Bome 
with,115; the Latins defeated, ib. 

Laws of Bome, inquiry into the, 81. 

Legib liHteata, among the Samnites, 
account of, 127. 

Liberty, progress of personal, at Bome, 
101. 

licinius Stolo proposes an agrarian 
law, 107. 

Lucullus, his wars in Asia, S06. 

Lucumon of Etmria, characterized. 49. 

Macedonia, war against, 205, et teg. 
Mamertine, or Sacrani, origin of the, 

36. 
3Iardi, account of this family, 216. 



Maremma, the^ described, 45. 

Karius. Caius, account of, 272; his 
war in Afirica, 277; defeats the 
Ambro-Tentones, 282 ; and the Cim- 
bri, 288; death of, 296. 

Masriniasa, account ot 196. 

Kastama, or Serrius Tullius, his vic- 
tory over the Tarquinians at Bome, 
78. 

Hecienas, characterized, 387. 

Menenius Agrippa, story of, 91. 

Mercenaries, the destruction of their 
Sicilian employers, 131 ; in the ser- 
vice of Carthage, described, 147 ; 
in the service of Carthage, revolt 
against her, 159; are defeated by 
Hamilcar, 164. 

Messala, his magnanimity, 384. 

Metellus. his war against Jugurtha, 
276. 

Mithridates, course of his war with 
Bome. 305, et seq.; defeated by 
Pompey, 322 ; his enduring memory, 
323. 

Montaigne, observation of his upon 
Bome, 13. note. 

Montesquieu, quotation from as to the 
commercial emigre of Carthage, 141. 

Munidpia, establishment of, 96. 

Music, vocal, unknown to the Etrus- 
cans, 40 ; instrumental enjoined, ib. 

Names, family, among the Etrurians, 
58. 

Navy, first establishment of one on a 
great scale by the Bomans, 151. 

Noevius. account of, 219. 

Niebuhr, characterized, 7 ; his work 
incomplete, 9. 

Kuma Pompilius, accession and insti- 
tutions of, 59 ; characterized, ib, 

Numantia, fall of, 241. 

Opici, account of the, 29. 

Oriental worship at Bome, 226. 

Oscan language, prevalence of, 29 ; its 
analogy with the Latin and Sa- 
bine tongues, 30. 

Oscans, origin of the, 29. 

Fapirics, story of, 119. 
Paternal authority, nature oU among 
the Bomans, 82, 85. 
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Patrieiaiig of Borne, their great power, 

PauluB iBmilius, defeats Fersens, 231 ; 

his magnificent triumph, 232. 
Pelasgians, the founders of Roman ci- 
vilization, 22 ; account of this peo- 
ple, 28, <f* seq.; extraordinary disap- 
pearance of, 25. 
Penates described, 52. 
Perizoneus, his animadoenionet charac- 
terized, 2. 
Perseus, his war against Some, 229 ^et 

teq.\ death ot, 283. 
Pharsalia, battle of, 358. 
Philip of Macedon, his treaty with the 
Carthaginians, 186 ; his great power, 
205. 
Philippi, battle of, 982. 
Philopcemen, account of him, 284. 
Phoenicia, account of, 138. 
Picus, account of, 76. 
Pirates, war of the, 318, ef seq. 
Plebeians, their oppressed condition 
fh>m the oulset, 87 ; 8ui)erseded in 
industrious pursuits hj the slaves, 
88 ; their mode of subsistaice, ib. ; 
political progress of the, 106: pro- 
gress of bythe lawsof Publilius Philo, 
118 ; extinction of. superseded by- 
slaves, 244. 
Plutarch characterized, 884. 
Pompey exterminates the revolted 
slaves, 314 ; defeats the pirates, 821 ; 
defeats Mithridates,823; his triumph, 
ib.\ his want of judgment in his 
political conduct, 334; his inane 
boasting, 853; Cissar's account of 
his resources, 355 ; insubordination 
of his ofiScers, 857 ; death of, 359. 
Popilius Loenas, story of him and An- 

tiochus the Illustrious, 233. 
Porsenna, story of, 71. 
Prodigies and portents in the early his- 
tory of Jtome, 67. 
I'rofligacy of Rome in the time of 

Cato, 226. 
Property, nature of, at Rome, 84. 
Publilius Fhilo, his laws, 118. 
Pyrrhus, account of him and his army, 
IZZyetseq. 

Qunrrii, Greek flattery of this family, 
215. 



QuirintUj meaning of the term, 75^ 
Quirites, meaning of the term, 75. 

Rabirius accused by Gsesar, 828. 

RegifugtOy celebration of these festi- 
vals, 69. 

Regulus, story of, 162. 

Religion of the early Italians, 30. 

of early Rome, characterized, 

80. 

Right, public and private, of Rome, 
inquiry into, 80. 

Roman civilization, characterized, 9. 

Romans, their conquests in Liguria 
and Spain, 155; the forces they 
had to oppose to Hannibal, 175. 

Roman historians, characterized, 213; 
history, the accepted, outline of, 
54, et seq.y note ; names of men and 
places, etymology of, 76; political 
history characterized, 10. 

Romanus ager, account of the, 80, 
et seq. * 

Rome, origin of the doubts respecting 
her early history, 1 ; aspect of, 12 ; 
foundation of, 56; origin of, 75; 
etymology of the name, 76; pro- 
gress of, 77; early composition of, 
79 ; language of, ih., note ; names 
of its ancient tribes, ib.; burned by 
the Gauls, 108 ; rebuilt, 109 ; firm- 
ness of after the battle of Cannae, 
188 ; her relations with Greece, 209 ; 
modification of the religion of, 210 ; 
conmiencement of her efibris to 
create a history, 211 ; her popular 
songs characterized, 212 ; her policy 
characterized. 228 ; her triumphant 
position after the fall of Perseus, 
283 ; her system, with reference to 
her colonies and municipia, 252, et 
seq.; condition of its people at the 
time of the fall of Numantia, 245. 

Romulus, compared with Cyrus, 57; 
his institutions, 58 ; his death, ib.\ 
observations upon it, 59 ; analogy 
between him and Tullus Hostilius, 
61. 

Romulus and Remus, correspondence 
between the story of and that of the 
Boratii and Curiatii, 61. 

Sabelli, account of the, 29 ; their reli- 
H H 
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gion, 81 } thdr waadtting lift And 
MTsge nuumen. 35. 

JSaUnes, origin of, 29 ; their worship, 
ifr.; Bape oTthe, »7. 

SaflnuDi. or MamCTtini, origin of (he, 
86. 

Samnites, origin of. 29; their wonhip, 
ib.i their Tariow tribes charao- 
terixed, 87; the ancient, charac- 
terized. 112. 

flamninm. final overthrow cS, 126. 

Suscrit, the souroe of the lAtin and 
Oscan and Sabine tongues, 80. 

fiatnTnalia, early celebration of the, 
81. 

Seipio JBmilianns, his destrnotion of 
Carthage, 289 ; death of, 268. 

Scipio the Younger, appearance of, 
191; characterized, ib.i his victo- 
ries, 192; invasion of Africa, 195; 
his contest with Cato, and death, 
224. 

Sdpio Kasica, account of, 265. 

jBenate of Borne, long oidnranoe of 
its aristocratic character, 80. 

Sertorius, account of, 804. 

Servile war, first. 255; the second, 
286 ; in Italy, 809, et teq, 

Servius Tullius, characteristics of his 
reign. 65 ; analogy between him and 
Bemus, 66 ; suggested solution, •». 

Sextus Pompeius, his successes against 
Octavius. 888. 

Sicily, andent. cities ot, 180 ; shared 
by three powers, 151. 

Slaves, the Soman, described, 244. 

Son, the, of a Boman, entirely at the 
disposal of his father for life or death, 
83. 

Sophonisba, death of; 146. 

Spurius Posthumus,8toxy o^ 120. 

Sylla enters upon his ambitious pur- 
pose, 293 ; his wars in Greece and 
Asia, 294, W#«y. ; his triumphs in 
Italy, 297 ; is nominated dictator, 
299 ; his tyranny, ib.; his death, 801. 

Symbolism of the accepted hiirtory of 
Bome, 67. 

SymboUsm of the early ages not under- 



stood by the Greek historians of 

Bome, 218. 
Syphaac, mientlop o& 196. 
Syracuse, siege of, 190. 

Xaoes, Able ot 47. 

Tarquin family, origin <tf, 68 ; progress 

of, at Bome, ib, ; analogy between 

Tarquinius Friscus and Tarquinios 

Superbas, ib, ; final defeat of the, 73. 
Ten^fhmy account of, 50; general 

application of the team, ib, 
Thrsiymenus, battie cd& 178. 
Torquatus, the story o^ and other 

popular fables of Boman history, 

109. 
Trebia, battle of the, 177. 
Tribunes, orighi of the, 92. 
Triumvirate of Antony. Octavius 

Caesar, and Lepidus formed, 877; 

their tyranny, 878. 
Tullias, stoiy of the two, 66. 
TuUusHostilius^diaracter of his feign, i 

60; analogy between him and Bo- 

mulus, 61. j 

2>«eiM Fiau at Bome, foundation of, I 

72. 
Twelve tables, observations upon the, 

81 ; account of the. 99, et teq. 

Valla, Lobenzo, originates doubts 
as to the early history of Bome. 1. 

Veil, taking o£ by the Bomans, 107. 

Fer eaerum, acoount of the, 86. 

Yerres, his tyranny in Sidly, 316; 
his condemnation, 817. 

Yesuvkis, iiTuptk>n8 of, 21. 

Yico, characterized, 8; sketdi of his 
SdeiuM JUvotOt 4, et teq, 

^^iginia, story of, 99. 

Yiriathes. acoount of; 241. 

Yolero, insurrection of, 97. 

Wives, Boman, privileges of. 58; 
wholly dependent upon the husband 
for life or death, 82. 

Zama, battle o^ 199. 
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NEW BOOKS, 

JUST PUBLIBHBD BT 

DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 



TWJUITlXn 

On Febniaiy Ist was paUialied, with a fine Poitnit of La VsunB^ 
price 5s. in cloth, 

THE 

YEAR-BOOK OF FADTS, 
Sttima ant ^rt : 



MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES & IMPROVEMENTS^ 

During the Tear 1846, 



MECHANICS ft USEFUL ASTS. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 



ZOOLOGY AMD BOTANY. 
GEOLOGY. 

ASTRONOMICAL AKD ME- 
TEOROLOGICAL SCIENCE. 



By JOHN TIMBS, 



Editob of "Ths Abcava or Scixvcb," "Populab Ebbobs 

BXPLAIKED AND ILLUSTBATBD," STO. 



TwxNTT Years have elapsed since the Editor of thi» 
wo^ commenced his Record of Science and Art, by way 
of abstract; and the aggr^ate results of hb labours have 

Volumes. 
Arcana of Science .... 11 
Year-book of Facts] . ... 9 

20 Volumes. 



NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 

During this long probationary coarse, Mr. Times has 
received from the leading critical journals the highest 
approval of the objects and advantages of his work; which 
recognitions of his exertions have, from time to time, 
stimulated him in the improvement of this very popular 
design. 

The earlier volumes of the Arcana of Science have 
long become scarce, or out of print. Considerably larger 
impressions of the Year-books^ from 1839 to 1846, have, 
however, been printed; so that a small number remain on 
hand, for such persons as maybe inclined to complete 
their sets, or commence the purchase of the Series. 

There is one encouraging indication of the public ap- 
probation of the extendi design of the Ybar-Books: the 
sale of each has been nearly ireNe thai of the <^ Arcana 
OF Science." 

"We quote a few of the critical opinions of the Year- 
hook: — 

" A condensed record of scientific discovery during the past year, ably 
and honestly compiled." — Athenjeum. 

"It is diligently compiled, and, with a good Index, will serve for 
reference on most of the new subjects of interest in the arts and 
sciences.*' — ^Litebaby Gazette. 

"Very useful and instructi?e.'*~RAiiwAT Magazine. 

" A really useftil and careful volume of facts, well compiled." 

Tait's Maoazike. 

" The * Year-book of Facts* is one of those laborious prodaetions of 
patient industry for which all classes of readers are bound to be grate- 
ful." — Monthly Chbohiclx. 

" To no manual of the progress of science can we with more justice 
recommend our readers than this weU-digeated compilation." 

Railway Magazine. 

" A useftil, well-compiled, and well-oondensed little volume.*' 

Athenjbux. 

**The editor, tutored in the rather difficult office he has to fill,-*y 
some years* experience, has compiled the * Year-book of Facts' for 1846, 
with more than usual sagacity. Per te, the volume is of much value ; 
in connexion with the more voluminous works of a more scientific cha- 
racter, published during the last twelve months, the present will prove 
most admirable as a text-book." — Sun. 

" Always ably and honestly compiled." — Athenjeux. 



*^* The work will continue to appear Annually on the Itt of 
February, 



MAKVAK8 FOS TBB FBOF&X. 

Now publishing f in neatly printed Volumes, price One Shilling Bach, 

A SERIES 

OF 

MANUALS OF UTILITY, 

^ractital Infbmatioti anil Stnitersal iStnotol^ge. 

EDITED BY JOHN TIMES, 

AUTHOB OF ^'POPULAB EbBOBS ExPLAIKBD AND IlLUSTBATED," 

Editob of "The Yeab-Book of Facts," &c. 



** There it not a man, woman, or child, who is not intoroted in 
the present rapid progress of the Usefal AitB^^—Edinburgh Review. 



Amidst the countless Books "for the People** which have already been 
published, there is no series of Volumes so purely practical in plan as 
that we propose to issue under the general title of <* Manuals of 
Utiiity." 

One of the characteristics of the publications of this class is their 
tendency to generalise information, rather than their aptitude for ren- 
dering such information of real practical worth to the reader. To sup- 
ply the latter service will be the leading object and aim of the forth- 
coming Series of Manuals, or sjrstematic Treatises upon the branches of 
Science, Art, and Knowledge, most in demand by those masses of 
readers usually termed " The People." 

The cheap rate at wliich the " Manuals of Utility" are to be pub- 
lished, renders it necessary that their contents should be available to 
large classes of the oommunity : and this it will be the Editor's study to 
secure by sound and practical information, conveyed in the plainest 
manner consistent with perspicuity, and brought down to the period of 
publication. 

EfUih. Manual will be the production of a writer of accredited autho- 
rity upon its subject, will be complete in itself, and illustrated with 
Wood-engravings wherever requisite. 

AmongBt the early Volumes will be 

MANUAL OF CHESS. 

ARCHITECTURE, 
MUSIC, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
OIL-PAINTING. 
GARDENING FOR LADIES, 
kc. &c. &c. 
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In small octavo, with lUustratioius by George Cruikshank, 58. 

THE GOOD GENIUS 

THAT TURNED EVEETTHING INTO GOLD; 

OB, 

A FAIBY TALE FOR GREAT AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 

BT 

THE BROTHERS MATHEW. 

WITH ILLU8TBATION8 ON STEEL AND WOOI> 
BT 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 



*' With the exception of that promised by Charles Dickens, perhaps, 
none of the Christmas books is so likely to meet with large success as 
the present." — Aihenaum, 

** A gennine Christmas fairy tale, and of the delightftil kind." — Lit. 
Gazette. 

*< A Tery pleasant little fairy tale, AiU of pretty allegories, and con* 
dueting us through infinite Tioissitndes to a sequel intended. to exem- 
ptijy the uses and importance of industry. We have no doubt this- 
fairy tale will become a great favourite with all claases of readers. The 
flnsl moral is very good. The action of the story is fnll of change and 
▼arietyi with a proper relish of wonders and surprises, and as agreeable 
ft machinery of magic as the most delicate taste could desire. George 
Cruikshank's illustrations are exquisite."— J^s. 

" This is as pretty and fanciful a ftdry tale as ever Mother Bunch 
invented, and what is more, it is ftill of adventures of a serio-comic 
character, and points not only one good moral, but many, though the lesson 
chiefly taught is that of contented industry. The intermixture of 
possible and fabulous incidents, and of human and fairy nature is 
oleverly and pleasantly managed, and droll and beautiful scenes ar& 
described with equal gusto. It is a capital Christmas work of ita kind,, 
that bids fair to become popular." — Spectator. 



DAVID BOQUS, FLEET STREET. 



NEW BOOKS OF TRAVELS. 

I. 

Now ready, with Ulustrations, price 12s. 

TRAVELS in PERU, in the SIERRA, and across 
the CORDILLERA, into the PRIMEVAL FORESTS ; with 
Notices of the Inhabitants, Natural History, &c., of these nofrequented 
regions. By Dr. J. J. von TSCHUDI. Tsanslated by Miss Ross. 

" A clever book of travels over ground comparatively untrodden, is 
in these days a welcome rarity, and heartily grateful do we feel to the 
man who strikes out a new track, follows it observantly, and gives to 
the world, in pleasant and instructive form, the result of his observa- 
tions. Such a traveller we have had the good fortune to meet with, and 
now present to our readers. 

*< The author greatly regrets not having visited every part of Pern, 
especially the historical city of Cu2co and the forests of Urubamba. 
But his harvest of knowledge has been so deep and abundant, that he 
should not, we think, begrudge the remnant of the crop to the gleaners 
who come after him." — Blacjcwood, 

" His work is the best of the kind that has come before us since the 
first appearance of Darwin's Journal, to which it may be oonsidered a 
needful supplement, since it treats of a country to which the accom- 
plished naturalist of the Beagle paid but a flying visit. — Westminster 
Review, 

II. 

FAMILY TOUR IN THE EAST*. 

In fcp. 8vo., with Engravings on Steel, 7s. cloth, 

THE BOAT and the CARAVAN : a Family Tour 
IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

** Trustworthy, clear, and unaffected ; strongly marked by good sense, 
good humour, and charity. Some very pretty illustrations on steel 
accompany the letter-press.** — Atlas. 

^* The characters and some of the personal incidents have life and 
novelty. It is agreeably written, and will be found instructive and en- 
tertaining for young people, for whom it is designed.*' — Spectator. 

** The work is avowedly designed for young persons ; and it is well 
fitted to excite their interest, and enlarge their knowledge. The out- 
line of narrative upon which the descriptive sketches of Syria and 
Egypt are framed, renders the volume still more likely to be acceptable. 
The engravings deserve commendation.*' — Patriot. 

" This volume is intended for the young, and to the young we can 
recommend it con amore.'* — Universe, 

III. '' 

CURIOSITIES of MODERN TRAVEL : a Year- 
Book of Adventure, comprising the Spirit of all the New Books 
of Travels published during the year. 

Four volumes have been published, price 5b. each. 



NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED BY DAVID BOGUE, 



TILT'S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 



BEATTIE AND COLLINS' POETICAL WORKS, 

WHh an Essay on their Lives and TVritingii, and Illustrations, en- 
graved by 8. AVilliams, &c., from Drawings by John Absolen. Crown 
8to, doth, 128.; morocco, 178. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, 

By JAMES MOXTGOMERY. X'aradise Lost and Regained, Ck>mus, 
Samson Agonistes, L'AIIegro, &c. With Essay on ^niton's Life and 
Writings, by JAMES 3IONTGOMERY ; illustrated with One Hundred 
and Twenty Engra>ings, by Thompson, Williams, Orrin Smith, &c., 
from Drawings by William Har\'ey. Two volumes, crown 8vo, 24s. 
cloth ; 846. morocco. 

COAVPER'S POEMS, 

with Life and Critical Bcmarks. by the Rev. THOMAS DALE : and 
Seventy-five fine Engravings by J. Orrin Smith, from Drawings by J. 
Gilbert. Two handsome volumes, crown 8vo, 348. cloth ; 348. morocco. 

** Tlie handsomest of the editions of Cowper." — Spectator. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS 

AWD CASTLE OF INDOLEXCE. With Life and Critical Kemarks, 
by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM ; and Forty-eight Illustrations by Samuel 
Williams. 12s. cloth; 17s. morocco. 



THE ROMANCE OF NATURE, 

Ob. the FLOWER SEASONS ILLUSTRATED. By L. A. TWAM- 
LEY. Twenty-seven coloured Plates. Third Edition. Morocco, 31s. 6d. 

" This is a book of singular beauty and taste." — Lit. Gazette. 

OUR WILD FLOWERS; 

A Popular and Descriptive Account of the Wild Flowers of England, 
by L. A. TWAMLEV, author of the *' Romance of Natiu«." Many 
coloured Plates. Cloth, 15s.; morocco, 3 Is. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS, 

In One Hundred and Four coloured Plates, representing the principal 
Astronomical Phenomena; and an Elementaiy Lecture, expressly 
adapted for Family Instruction and Entertainment. By CHARLES 
F. BLUNT. New and cheaper edition in quarto, cloth, 28s. ; or with 
plain Plates, 21s. 

THE YOUNG ISLANDERS. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE SEAWARD HOUSE BOYS, A 
Tale of the last Century. By JEFFREYS TAYLOR. With Eight 
Plates by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Foolscap 8yo, 7s. cloth. 

PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 

Or, summer RAMBLES IN GREEN AND SHADY PLACES. 
By THOMAS MILLER, with Engravings by Samuel Williams 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s. Gd.; morocco, 178. t-k.^0 ^ 
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